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OUR COURSE. 

In offering the first number of the Colonizationist to the pub- 
lic attention, it may be deemed reasonable as well as expedient, in 
every point of view, that all the explanation should be made, in 
behalf of those who have promoted the design, which may be 
deemed necessary to a fair and frank understanding of its princi- 
ples and its ends. 

It should be understood, then, in the outset, that this Magazine 
is unpledged to any society or to any system. We have the 
pleasure to find on our subscription-list the name of the able and 
faithful Secretary of the National Institution — and perhaps no abler, 
or more faithful, ever served any society — and we have also the 
promise of patronage from many distinguished agents and advo- 
cates of the Colonization cause in various sections of the country. 
But we also have, and we hope to have still farther, a direct op- 
portunity of appealing to the reason and feeling of a class of our 
community who have heretofore either more or less opposed that 
society, or have at least remained indifferent to its success. The 
latter description comprehends, perhaps, a large majority of the 
it people of New-England ; and the fact arises, we conceive, from 
the want of information in regard to the principles and progress of 
the cause which we propose to advocate. We shall advocate it 
as free men — as New-England men — as citizens of the Union — 
as lovers of the great interests of humanity, freedom, and truth. 

1 



8 The Colony. 

have been effected by the Colonial Agent for the settlement of 
Grand Bassa, a tract of country which, in regard to its climate, 
soil, situation, and productions of all kinds, is proved to be inferior 
tono- other district on the whole coast : a valuable territory on the 
* 'Western banks of the St. John's river, with four large islands within 
$iePriver, additional to the immense tract purchased by Mr. Ash- 
''**& iraun, have not only been peaceably obtained of the natives, but 
the latter have pledged themselves, — such seems to be their anxi- 
ety to associate and trade with the Liberians, — to erect suitable 
buildings, at their own expense, for the accommodation of the first 
emigrants. At the time we are writing, this promising settlement 
is doubtless already commenced. 

It farther appears that possession has also been obtained of a 
large tract of land at Grand Cape Mount, a point on the coast 
about as far north from the main settlement, at Monrovia, as Grand 
Bassa is south. The exports of the natives have heretofore been 
from $60,000 to $70,000 per annum. The fine territory now 
ceded, is situated at a short distance from the sea, on the shore of 
a lake, about twenty miles in length, navigable for small vessels, 
and into which flow several rivers, affording important facilities for 
commerce with the interior. The chiefs of th« country, who are 
thought to be more advanced in civilization than any others south 
of Sierra Leone, have granted an unquestionable title to this land, 
on the sole condition that settlers shall be placed upon it, and that 
schools shall be established for the benefit of native children. 
Some of these chiefs, having obtained the rudiments of an English 
education in Liberia, expressed earnest desires that the benefits of 
instruction should be afforded to their countrymen ; and the young 
men declared their purpose of submitting to the laws of the Colo- 
ny, and their willingness to make further grants of land, to any 
extent desired, whenever the terms of the present negotiation shall 
have been fulfilled. The spot selected for a settlement is said to 
be healthy, and the soil capable of producing almost every thing of 
value that grows within the tropics.* 

The agriculture of the Colony was never so thrifty as at the 
present time. Heretofore it has been to some extent neglected, 
as is always the case with new colonies ; but the most vigorous 
measures have been recently adopted by the managers for its en- 
couragement and permanent prosperity, and these efforts are at- 
tended with great success. To the cultivation of coffee, especial- 
ly — of which the first quality abounds spontaneously in this lati- 
tude — the attention of several of the most respectable colonists has 
been turned ; and 20,000 coffee-trees have been planted by a sin- 

*See the Sixteenth Annual Report : 1833. 
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gle individual (a colored gentleman.) The gardens and farms of 
the recaptured Africans, at their two beautiful little villages near 
Caldwell, are in so prosperous a state that ' they not only raise 
sufficient for their own consumption,' says the Colonial Agent, 
' but a considerable surplus for the market.' At one of these vil- 
lages the same gentleman speaks of observing a tract of one hun- 
dred acres planted with cassada, interspersed with patches of In- 
dian corn and sweet potatoes.' 

The commerce of the Colony, in 1831, greatly exceeded that 
of any former year ; within that period forty-six vessels visited the 
port of Monrovia, and the exports were nearly $90,000. But 
from the last Report we learn that while fifty-nine vessels had 
visited the port during the year preceding last May, the exports 
during the same period, (consisting chiefly of camwood, ivory, 
palm-oil, tortoise shell and gold,) amounted to $125,549.16 — of 
imports, to $80,000 — and the merchandise and produce on hand 
on the 1st of January, 1832, to $47,000. New avenues have 
been recently opened with the interior tribes. Caravans from 
a considerable distance have visited the country. The Dey peo- 
ple, who numbef from six to eight thousand, occupying the coast 
immediately north of Monrovia, have in treaty agreed to allow a 
free passage to the Colony through their territories. There is now 
a commercial connection extending from our settlement even to 
the borders of Foota Jallo. 

It perhaps sufficiently indicates the moral condition of the Col- 
ony, that three churches have been erected during the past year ; 
and that there are now six day schools for children, and one eve- 
ning school for adults, comprising in all two hundred and twenty- 
six pupils. Two female schools, taught by well-qualified teach- 
ers, whose salaries are paid by ladies of Phdadelphia, are attended 
by ninety-nine pupils. Among the re-captured Africans, also, a 
school is about to commence, under the patronage of the same la- 
dies; and a Sunday school already exists. Towards the founda- 
tion of a high school, $2,000 have been recently given by Mr. 
Sheldon, of New- York, and $400 by the Hon. C. F. Mercer, of 
Virginia. The Massachusetts State Society, at its last annual 
meeting, voted to appropriate $400 per annum, for the salary of a 
competent male instructor at Liberia, and half that sum for a fe- 
male. This is well. It is more important to establish thoroughly 
the moral and intellectual character of the Colony, and especially 
of the rjsing generation, than even to extend the settlements them- 
selves. The managers have taken a view of this subject, which 
merits the warmest sanction of all the friends of education, the 
friends of republicanism, the friends of freedom and truth. What- 
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ever be the number of their emigrants, let their character be such, 
or let it be made such, as may serve fitly for the foundation-stone 
whereon, in after times, shall rest the firmest liberties of that con- 
tinent and the noblest glory of this. Slow though the building of 
the edifice may be, — and so has been the growth of every empire 
under heaven, — let it be sure, and let it be strong. No man will 
enquire, a century hence, how many colonists were carried out in 
any given twelve-month. Let it be built for the use of posterity, 
and for the praise of history. Let it be raised as the pyramids 
were raised, and it shall stand as the pyramids have stood. The 
light of orient civilization shall shine again, like the sunrise, upon its 
sides ; and the last rays of freedom's western orb, many an age 
hence, when our own republic may live but in name, shall still 
' linger and play on its summit.' 



THE COMMAND. 
'go ye unto all nations/ 

Go forth ! go forth ! heralds of God, 

To many a far-off shore, 
Where never have the footsteps trod 

Of holy men before. 

The silver isles ! the silver isles ! 

That gem the Afric sea— 
When shall they burn beneath the smiles 

That come, O God ! from thee ! 

For, rich may all their vallies glow 
With bloom of brilliant hues ; 

And soft their musky breezes blow, 
As Hermon's twilight dews : 

Ay, summer's never-flowerless wreath 

May bind them as a bride, 
And all their soil may teem beneath 

With veins of lustrous pride 5 

And birds that cannot choose but sing, 

Their fount-like mujic pour 
In every grove 5 and every spring 

Leap up through sanded ore. 

But what are sun-bright dells and hills ? 

What are your vine-bound woods ? 
Your breezes sweet, your golden rills— 

O lifeless solitudes! 
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Go forth ! go forth !— your spear and shield 

High faith, and solemn prayer 
That mails the sout— and God shall yield 

The crown, the victory, there. T. 



YOUNG MEN'S COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

A growing interest in the cause of African Colonization, perhaps 
somewhat accelerated by what was deemed an unreasonable and 
extravagant opposition to that Society, on the part of its avowed 
enemies, has led a number of the young men of this city, during 
the six weeks last past, to organize an Auxiliary Society, under 
the title above named. The following are the officers elected for 
the ensuing year : 

PRESIDENT, 

HENRY H. HUGGEFORD. 

YICE-PRESIDKlfTS, 

HENRY EDWARDS. CHARLES G. GREEN, 

FRANCIS O. WATTS, J. B. COOL1DGE. 

REC. SECRETARY, 

GEORGE S. HILLARD. 

COR. SECRETARY, 

BENJAMIN B. THATCHER. 

MANAGERS, 

A. D. PARKER, CHARLES HUBBARD, 

O. W. B. PEABODY, B. F. WING, 

CLEMENT DURGIN, THOMAS HUDSON, 

R. L. PORTER, FRANCIS ALGER, 

CHARLES BOWEN, J. A. BOLLES, 

G. A. SAMSON, R. C. WATERSTON. 

The first public meeting of this Society took place at Park- 
street Church, on the 13th ult., and was attended by a large and 
highly respectable audience. After prayer, by the Rev. J. N. 
Danforth, of Washington city, and a brief introductory address by 
the President, who had taken the chair, it was, on motion of Mr* 
Geo. S. Hillard, 

Resolved, That the establishments of the Colonization Society on the Coast of Africa, 
and the exertions of that Institution in this country, are worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration and the most cordial co-operation on the part of our fellow-citizens, the free 
blacks. 

On motion of B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 

Resolved, That the scheme of the American Colonization Society richly deserves* the 
support of all the friends of freedom throughout the United States, as offering the most 
effectual and unexceptionable proposal for promoting the welfare of that unfortunate 
class of our fellow men now held in bondage. 
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On motion of Rev. Howard Malcom, 

Resolved, That the interests of humanity and Christianity are both intimately involved 
in the extension and success of the Colonial system of the Society on the African Coast, 
as being by far the most efficient, if not the only system yet devised for the suppression 
of the slave trade, and for the civilization and evangelization of the native Africans. 

On motion of A. D. Parker, Esq. 

Resolved, That while, in common, as we believe, with the vast majority of our fellow- 
citizens, in every section of the Union, we are opposed to the system of personal servi- 
tude, alike in principle and feeling, we are nevertheless disposed to pay due regard, in 
all discussion and action respecting that subject, to the force of all existing circumstances 
and especially to the harmony of the Union, and the constitution and laws of the land. 

Addresses were made at this meeting by Messrs. Hillard and 
Thatcher, Francis Brinley, Jr. and Horace Mann, Esquires, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Malcom and Gannett. The latter gentleman sec- 
onded the third resolution, — offered and sustained by Mr. Malcom 
with his wonted force and raciness, — with a strain of animated el- 
oquence which has rarely been equalled on any similar occasion, and 
which at once put to rout the attempts of a reporter t& follow him. 
The remarks of Mr. Mann we are the more gratified in being able 
to furnish as an article for this number of our Magazine, inasmuch 
as the lateness of the hour at which they were delivered, necessa- 
rily deprived a considerable part of the audience of the pleasure of 
hearing them. Those of the other gentlemen we shall endeavor to 
give hereafter. 



ADDRESS OF MR. MANN, 

Delivered at the public meeting of the Boston Young Men's Colonization Society, 

March 13, 1833. 

Mr. President : — The resolution last offered * assumes the 
point, that slavery is so great an evil that we condemn it with our 
whole nature. This position I shall not argue. Argument is vain 
where conviction already exists ; and I cannot believe that there is 
any mind, or any attribute of any mind, in this assembly, that can 
advocate the bondage of any human being who is unconvicted of 
crime. 

Slavery, then, we condemn and deplore ; but slavery exists, — 
and such is the constitution of our moral nature, that when we per- 
ceive the existence of what we condemn, a quick and strong im- 
pulse impels us to attempt its removal. We are penetrated with 
a feeling akin to conscious guilt, until the work is begun ; we are 

•See preceding article. The last resolution is the one here referred to. 
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« 

impatient of hindrance or opposition while it is in progress ; we rest * 
from our labors only when it is consummated. And it is for the 
most noble purposes, that nature has so attuned the chords of hu- 
man feeling, that whenever one breast is rudely struck, all others 
feel the quick vibration. 

But there is a vast variety of means, which, directly or indirect- 
ly, may be made conducive' to valuable ends. Some of these 
means will be lawful, others unlawful. The first step, then, after 
being satisfied of the excellence of our object, is to discriminate 
sternly between the lawful and unlawful means which might be 
made subservient to its attainment. 

This discrimination is the more necessary, because, just in pro- 
portion to the excellence of our object and the zeal with which we 
pursue it, is the danger of our accepting the proffer of unlawful 
means as auxiliaries in the cause. I am not unaware, sir, that in 
a case like this, — in a case that excites every sympathy and stim- 
ulates every energy, — he who cautions and admonishes, performs a 
thankless office. His advice is liable to be mistaken for disguised 
opposition. The agitation of a generous mind, when surveying a 
broad calamity, is adverse to the sedateness of meditation. It de- 
mands action rather than circumspection. It hails the cheering, 
but frowns upon the warning voice. The heart will not bear any 
interruption from the intellect. But that zeal is not of the true 
temper, which can never bear the imputation of coldness. We 
ought to reflect, when the welfare of millions is urging us on, that 
the welfare of these millions is infinitely too important to be jeop- 
arded by unjustifiable measures. Let us be watchful that we do 
not trample on one man's rights, while hurrying forward with im- 
petuosity to vindicate those of another. 

Our object is philanthropic ; but what constitutes philanthropy ? 
Impetuous feelings of indignation against wrong, vivid and keen 
sympathies with the oppressed, do not, alone, constitute philanthro- 
py. Discretion, prudence, wisdom, a power to consider, as well 
as a power to act, are *among its indispensable attributes. True 
philanthropy had better suffer a defeat from superior force, than 
achieve a triumph by injustice, because the first element of its pow- 
er is a confidence in the rectitude and purity of its character. 

Perhaps the world has suffered more from sanguine, but blind 
good will, than from depravity itself. Ill-directed benevolence is 
responsible for the infliction of incomputable misery upon man- 
kind. Many a man's body has been most lovingly cast into the 
flames, or stretched upon the rack, out of the purest though rffctet 
mistaken regard for his soul. • Institutions, which have cast a thick 
shade over a hundred generations, have been reared and sustained 

2 
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* by the efforts of a benevolence, uncounselled by reason. I deem it 
the highest attainment of mortal excellence to glow with an ade- 
quate zeal for the welfare of our fellow-beings, and yet to be able 
to resist every temptation, however potent or seductive, to adopt 
. objectionable measures for the accomplishment of that holy pur- 
pose. 

Let us ascertain, then, in what relation we stand towards the 
evil which we deplore, and what m§ans we may rightfully adopt 
for its extirpation. All the slavery which exist* in the world, ex- 
ists without the jurisdiction of this Cominonwealth. Before the 
revolution, the spirit of equal justice in the Province of Massachu- 
setts, had abrogated the doctrine of involuntary servitude. Two 
years before the celebrated case of Somerset, in England, suits were 
instituted in our Courts by those who were claimed as slaves, in 
which the supposed slave counted upon his rights as a freeman, 
and demanded compensation for the services he had rendered in 
the employment of his master. To the eternal honor of those 
times, these suits were sustained. Judges and juries upheld the 
universal birthright. The strong mandate.of the law went forth, 
proclaiming that within our borders the pure air and the bright sun 
of freedom should hail the birth of every human being. Up to the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, ev- 
ery thing had been done for the abolition of slavery which Massa- 
chusetts could do. When that Constitution was adopted, a strenu- 
ous effort was made to confer upon the General Government the 
power to prohibit the importation of slaves into the country. That 
effort was as strenuously resisted. The contest resulted in a com- 
promise, by which the power of prohibition was postponed until the 
year 1808, and was then conferred. This has been sometimes 
represented as legalizing and sanctioning the slave trade up to that 
period ; but nothing can be more erroneous than such an imputa- 
tion. Before the adoption of the Constitution, every State pos- 
sessed the power of legalizing this traffic. Had it not been for the 
adoption of the Constitution, then, that power would have remain- 
ed to this day, and in some parts of the country would undoubted- 
ly have been exercised. Nothing was lost, therefore, by postpon- 
ing the action of government until the year 1S08, but all futurity 
was gained by that prospective regulation. Before .the arrival of 
that year, Congress exercised the power conferred ; and at the 
present time, the African slave trader is denounced in our penal 
code as a felon and a pirate. 

*feie question now recurs ; — What measures, under these circum- 
stances, are open to our adoption, fdr the extinction or diminution 
of this appalling evil ? 
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In the first place, it is a fact, that the slave-holding States are to 
us foreign States. We have no jurisdiction over them. Our laws 
cannot reafch them. Were they extended over them in terms, we 
could not send executive officers there to enforce them. They 
are not represented in our Legislature, and it would contravene our 
first notions of political right, to attempt to bind by our laws those 
who have no voice in their enactment. Neither has the govern- 
ment of the United States any power to emancipate, or to compel 
the emancipation of slaves, in the slave-holding States. That is a 
power never surrendered to the General Government ; and there- 
tore, accerding to the express words of the Constitution, it is reserv- 
ed to the States, or to the people composing them. The Consti- 
tution repeatedly recognizes the existence of slavery, and express- 
ly provides that a fugitive slave, escaping into a State where 
slavery is not tolerated, shall be delivered up, on application, to his 
master. 

It is obvious, then, that so long as we recognize the Constitu- 
tion and the laws as our guide, whatever we do must be done in 
the character of mediators, for we have no authority as sovereigns. 
The tone for us to assume is not one 9f command, but of persua- 
sion. We are debarred from using the language of menace, and 
are restricted to that of expostulation. We cannot go, we have no 
right to go, directly to the slave, and tear off his fetters ; we must 
go to the master, and adjure him, by all the sacred rights of hu- 
manity, by all the laws of natural justice, by his dread responsibili- 
ties, which, in the economy of Providence, are always coextensive 
and commensurate with power, — to raise the slave out of his abyss 
of degradation, to give him a participation in the benefits of mortal 
existence, and to make him a member of the intellectual and moral 
world, from which he and his fathers for so many generations have 
been exiled. 

There is another thing which we are forbidden to do by every 
principle of morality, of religion, and of social obligation. It is to . 
enkindle a spirit of revolt among the slaves themselves, and to in- 
cite them to resistance against their masters. This would be to 
precipitate a servile war ; and a servile war is infinitely too dread- 
ful an instrument to be wielded by mortal hands, either for remedy 
or retribution. In a moral government, the use of this engine can 
never be permitted, except trf that Almighty Being, who, when he 
will, can arrest and control it. A foreign war, even a civil war, 
would be a pastime, compared with the exhaustless horrors of a 
servile war In such a war, the infant in his cradle, the aged man 
in his decrepitude, and the defenceless female, would be the first 
and by far the most numerous victims to swell the mounds of car- 
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nage. They would all perish before vengeance could reach the 
negro-driver or the negro-dealer. Neither would there be any 
difference between those who had just succeeded to their patrimo- 
nial estates, and who might be beneficently maturing plans for 
emancipating the sad inheritors of bondage, and those who, in this 
abhorred traffic, had travelled longest and furthest into the regions 
of guilt. If we cannot wisely and justly discriminate between law- 
ful and unlawful means, can we expect a surer discernment, in se- 
lecting the objects of his vengeance, from the ignorant and brutal- 
ized 'slave ? 

I deem this topic, sir, of such immeasurable importance, that I 
will take the liberty to present it in another aspect. Between six 
and seven tenths of the population of the slave-holding states are 
under twehty-one years ; and one half of the residue are females. 
Between eight and nine" tenths, therefore, of the entire population 
possess neither physical nor political power to extinguish this evil. 
Such, too, are the qualifications for voting in those, states, that ma- 
ny of the adult males do not enjoy the elective franchise. It may 
be safely affirmed, therefore, that not more than about one tenth 
of the population of those states have the power of individual, or 
of combined political action upon this subject ; and, in the butch- 
ery of an insurrection, this tenth would be, certainly not the most, 
but probably the least, exposed persons in the entire population. 
If, in the provisions of our penal code, it has become an axiom that 
it is better for ninety-nine guilty persons to escape, than for one in- 
nocent man to suffer punishment ; from what diabolical, — no, sir, 
from what benevolent, but rash and inconsiderate breast, — must 
that code emanate, which, in its zeal to overtake one violator of 
the law, would doom nine innocent persons to destruction ; and 
that too, without any security of ultimately striking down the crim- 
inal ! It ought never to be forgotten, that the slave trade between 
Africa and America had its commencement, its origin, in a com- 
• passionate endeavor to relieve, by the substitution of negro labor, 
the toils endured by the native Indians. It was the simulated 
form of mercy that piloted the first slave-ship across the Atlantic ; 
but the * infinite of agonies ' that has since been suffered, and the 
infinite of crime y more to be deplored than all that agony, have 
too fully attested that mercy can never be found in opposition to 
justice. 

I should be overwhelmed with astonishment, therefore, no less 
than with grief, could I suppose that there existed among us a spirit 
which could, directly or indirectly, instigate the slaves to mutiny 
against the whites, or could contemplate without affright the mani- 
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fold miseries they would thus be instrumental in bringing down 
upon the helpless and unoffending. 

The resolve also embraces the idea that the harmony of the 9 
Union should exercise a modifying Influence upon our conduct in 
relation to this subject. In the first place, sir, there ought to be no 
fierce and angry crimination against the slave-holding states. In- 
expressibly as I abhor the principle and the practice of slavery, I 
regard the states where it exists with feelings of which commisera- 
tion forms a large ingredient. But what is mainly to be considered 
is, that strong denupciation aggravates the evil we deplore and 
would remedy, ^he first question for us to decide is, wnat means 
are allowable, and then what, amongst allowable means, will be the 
most efficacious. The answer to these questions indicates the 
course of duty. The welfare of the slave is primary and princi- 
pal ; retribution or indignation, against the master is altogether sec- 
ondary and subservient. Every thing tending to embitter the 
feelings of the master, only postpones and impairs the efficacy of 
all mediation and interference on*pur par^. Every thing that ex- 
asperates the master becomes instantaneously a new rigor to the 
slave. I acknowledge that the master cannot act from such mo- 
tives without guilt ; but what I insist upon is, that we* have no right 
to be the occasion of that gujlt in the one, and that additional suffer- 
ing of the other. 

Had we jurisdiction of this subject of slavery ; could we right- 
fully make laws extending over the slave states, and execute them ; 
and then were there any apathy or lukewarmness, justly chargea- 
ble upon us, I acknowledge that religion, and duty, and nature, 
should all be explored, and exhausted of every topic of argument 
and incitement, until this very year should become an epoch, mem- 
orable through all succeeding times. But we have no such juris- 
diction. We can execute no such laws. As to any right of po- 
litical interference, the slave states are foreign states. We can 
alienate their feelings until they become foreign enemies ; or, on 
the other hand, w# can conciliate them until they become allies 
and auxiliaries in the sacred cause of emancipation. 

Let us then, Mr. President, carefully abstain from the adoption 
of 811 unlawful measures. Though by such abstinence we niay 
seem to divest ourselves of available means for the accomplishment 
of our purpose; yet the gain will overbalance the loss. The heart 
will be strengthened more than tHe hands will be weakened. 

Finally, sir, let us endeavor 'to difluse useful information, and to 
inculcate just sentiments, on this subject, upon all within the sphere 
of our influence. Let us temper our zeal, with wisdom; and in 
all things, where we possess the prerogative of decision and of ao- 
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tion, let us conduct in such a \vay as to give to our example 
weight, and to our advice authority. Then may we congratulate 
•ourselves in being humble instruments in effecting a beneficial rev- 
olution in the destiny of a largie and unfortunate portion of the hu- 
man race. * 



THE TRAVELLER AT THE SOURCEOF THE NILE. 

BT MRS. HEMANS. 

[The arrival of Bruce at what he considered to be the source of the Nile, was followed 
almost immediately by feelings suddenly fluctuating from triumph to despondence. See 

his Travels in Abyssinia.] 

• 

In sunset's light o'er Afric thrown, 

A wanderer proudly stood 
Beside th# well-sprityg, deep and lone, 

Of Egypt's awful flood 5 
The cradle of that mighty birth, 
• So long a hidden thing to earth. 

He heard its life's first murmfrring sound, 

A low, mysterious tone ; 
A music sought, but never found, 

By kings and warriors gone j 
He listened— and his heart beat high — 
That was the song of victory ! 

, The rapture of a conqueror's mood 

Rushed burning through his frame 5 
The depths of that green solitude 

Its torrents could not tame, 
■Though stillness lay, with eve's last smile, 
Round those calm fountains of the Nile. 

Night came with stars ; — across his soul 

There swept a sudden change, 
. . Even at the pilgrim's glorious goal, 

A shadow dark and strange, 
BreathM from the thought, so swift to fall * 

O'er triumph's houp— And is tins all ? 

No more than this !— what seem'd it now 

First by that spring to stand 1 
A thousand streams of lovelier flow, 

Bathed his own mountain land! 
Whence, far o'er waste and ocean track, 
Their wild tweet voices called him back. 
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They^ called him back to many a glade, 

His childhood's haunt of play, 
Where brightly through the beechen shade 

Their waters glanced away ; 
They called him with their sounding waves, 
Back to his fathers' hills and graves. 

But darkly mingling with the thought 

Of each familiar scene, 
Rose up*a fearful vision, fraught 

With all that lay between j 
The Arab's lance, the desert's gloom, 
The whirling sands, the red simoom. 

Where was the glow of power and pride 1 

The spirit born to roam ? 
His weary heart within him died, 

With yearnings for his home $ 
All vainly struggling to repress 
That gush of painful tenderness. 

He wept— the star^of AfnVs heaven 

Beheld his bursting tears, 
Ev'n on that spot where fate had given 

The meed of toiling years. 
—Oh happiness ! bow far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee ! 



OREGON COLONIZATION.* 
O fortunati nimium, sua si bona n6rint. 

• 

It is. well known that, thirty years ago, President Jefferson re^ 
commended to Congress the appointment of proper officers to ex- 
plore the*iver Missouri from its mouth to its source, and, by cross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, to seek the best water-communication 
thence to the Pacific Ocean ; and that this arduous commission 
was not long afterwards executed, with signal spirit and success, by 
Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, whose account of thjeir expedition is 
before the public. Since that time little has been done in the way 
of following up the surveys of those gentlemen ; and not much 
more is by most people known of the Oregon Territory, than that 

• A short history of a long journey from the Atlantic Ocean to the regions of the Pa- 
cific, by land ; drawn up from the notes and oral information of John B. Wyeth, otc. &c 
Cambridge : 1833. 
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it extends laterally from the mountains to the Western Sea, and 
from about 53° of north latitude to about 43° south, including the 
greater .part of the course of the Columbia river. 

But, some eighteen months since, the Oregon fever revived in 
this quarter, owing chiefly, it is thought, to the exertions of a sin- 
gle individual. * Mr. Hall J. Kelly's writings,' says the author of 
the pamphlet before us, c operated like a match applied to the com- 
bustible matter accumulated in the mind of the energetic Nathan- 
iel J. Wyeth, which reflected and multiplied the flattering glass 
held up to view by the ingenious and well-disposed schoolmaster :' 
a fact the more remarkable, inasmuch as our worthy neighbor 
here specified was understood to be as comfortably located as need 
be on a snug little farm by the borders of that beautiful body of 
water, Fresh Pond, in Cambridge. Twenty-one other persons, 
"including our author, who was the youngest of the parfy, were 
persuaded to be art and part together; and a meeting was 
held every Saturday evening during several months, for the pur- 
pose of consultation, and mutual encouragement and advice on the 
subject of the proposed expedition to Oregon. Our author here 
insinuates that the leading men in the business were imbued with 
more zeal than knowledge ; and he even compares his friend Kelly 
to Don Quixote — a most grievous innuendo. 

Be this as it may, the party was well made up ; a doctor, a gun- 
smith, a blacksmith, two carpenters, and two fishermen enlisted. 
Shrewd preparations also were made, — among the rest three am- 
phibious vehicles, as our author calls them, in the shape of a boat 
ten feet long, connected with four wheels, so as to serve equally 
well For land or water. Some of the Cambridge students called it 
the Amphibium ; but others thought that the title of Nat-wyethium 
would be but a suitable compliment to the contriver's distinguished 
ingenuity. The three vehicles were filled with tents, baggage, 
buttons, hammers, glass beads, and other gew-gaws, adapted to the 
Indian market. Camp-kettles and other cooking utensils were 
also included, because the party were determined, not onfy to work 
their passage to Oregon, but to ' find themselves ' all the way 
there. The uniform of this adventurous company consisted of a 
coarse woollen jacket and pantaloons, a striped cotton shirt, and 
cowhide boots ; and every man carried his own musket, belt, 
hatchet, bayonet, and jack-knife. Not even the Argonauts, who 
went in search of the Golden Fleece, — on board much such a vehi- 
cle, we apprehend, as Captain Wyeth's, — were either better armed 
or better fed than bur Oregon platoons. No wonder that at Balti- 
more, (where they arrived March 11, 1830,) they were called 
' Yankee aH over! ' No wonder that the Alleghany innkeepers 
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were afraid of such a party from such a place. In one instance the 
master of a public house, whom they applied to, says our hero, 

1 Locked up his bar-room, put the key in bis pocket, went out and came back with four 
or five of his neighbors, when the disagreement ran so high, that the tavern-keeper and 
the Yankee Captain each seized his rifle. The latter, pointing to the other's sign before 
his door, demanded both lodging and refreshment, as the legal condition of his tavern- 
license 5 and the dispute ended in our Captain's sleeping in the house with three of his 
party, well armed, determined to defend their persons, and to insist on their rights as 
Deaceable and unoffending travellers, while the rest of the company bivouacked near their 
"^wagons, and reposed themselves, like veteran soldiers, in their tents and wagons.' 

Symptoms of mutiny began to show themselves on their pas- 
sage down the Ohio ; but die company still held together, and to- 
gether they reached St. Louis on the 18th of April. Here the 
j>eople soon convinced them that the amphibia would be of no sort 
of service to them ; they were sold at half-price ; and the Captain ' 
made an arrangement to join some far-traders who were about 
starting an expedition up the Missouri. The journey was com- 
menced and continued, with a great variety of adventures and suf- 
ferings, which we need not enumerate, until the 6th of July, when 
' a number of the northern party, finding themselves among the 
Rocky Mountains, sixty-four days march from any white settle- 
ments, and four thousand miles from Boston, — and having been 
for the first time obliged to celebrate c Independence Day ' with 
cold water on the banks of Lewis's Fork, — began to think it' was 
about time to have c what they had been used to at home — a town 
meeting? or a parish meeting even, adds our informant, where ev- 
ery freeman should have a right to speak. They met according- 
ly ; and the Captain, having taken the chair — that is, the stump — 

' Commenced the business by ordering the roll to be called 5 and, as the names were 
called, the clerk asked the person if he would go on. The first name was Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth, whom we had dubbed Captain, who answered — ' I shall go on.' The next waa 
WiJIiam Nud, who, before he answered, wished to know what the Captain's plan and in- 
tentions were 5 whether to try to commence a small colony, or to trap and trade for bea- 
ver ? To which Captain Wyeth replied, that that was none of our business. Then Mr. 
Nud said, ' I shall not go on ; ' and as the names of the rest were called, there appeared 
seven persons, out of the twenty-one, who were determined to return home/ 

Our author, in justification of this secession from his kinsman, at 
a time when the party were within four hundred miles of the Pa- 
cific, states that he and his comrades were repeatedly in imminent 
hazard of both freezing and starvation ; that this was the region of 
wolves, bears, and rattle-snakes ; that the Indians were hostile ; 
and that, especially, there seemed to be no prospect of accomplish- 
ing any desirable object, even though the journey should be com- 
pleted. Now they began to recollect, too, that the loaded horses 

3 
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of Lewis and Clarke, in climbing these mountains, used ' to slip 
and roll over and over, down into the lower ground, sixty or sev- 
enty feet ; ' and some of their own number, who undertook to ride, 
fared but little better. Three of the company, we should have 
mentioned before, had c cut and run away,' as our hero says, a lit- 
tle beyond St. Louis, where 'two yoke of oxen and fifteen sheep' 
were purchased in their stead : (we incline to the opinion that the 
exchange was no loss to either party.) Then there was the bowel 
complaint; and, in a word, so many other complaints and ca- 
lamities, that our author conceived that the entire company would 
have followed the lead of the two refugees, but they were ' too 
stuffy to flinch.' We rather think so too ; and we must be per- 
mitted in an especial manner to commend the discretion of both 
the first and second seceders, even more than the valor of the resi- 
due who tarried behind. Still, it is but just to observe that no 
fault is found with the Captain by our deponent : with great civili- 
ty and some shrewdness he suggests, that Moses never would have 
kept the Israelites together without the aid of miracles ; whereas, 
in his opinion, nobody suspects the Oregon territory of being the 
Land of Promise, or the Captain of being an inspired man.- This 
is no question for us to settle, — they must call another c town- 
meeting.' 

Not to leave our hero, as uncharitably as he left the Captain, in 
Pierre's Hole, — the name of the site of their last encampment, — it 
is proper to add that he and his comrades pursued their retrograde 
path together to Independence, our remotest white settlement on 
the Missouri. Here he and three others invested their remaining 
funds, — with the exception of a four pence half-penny in our depo- 
nent's pocket, — in a canoe, wherewith, being weary of pedestrian 
exercises, they prepared to finish the voyage to St. Louis. Un- 
fortunately, his three friends left him in the rear ; and he found 
himself soon after exposed to the temptation of stealing a small 
skiff from the shore, in the hope of overtaking them. In this, still 
more unfortunately, he failed. What was worse, the owner fol- 
lowed him so closely, with hue and cry, constable and posse, that 
he had to lie concealed and nearly famished several days and 
nights in a hay-mow, — where he doubtless had sufficient leisure to 
reflect upon the pleasures of Oregon Colonization. He escaped, 
however, reached St. Louis, paid his last money for ferriage ; and 
there, after a great deal of difficulty, — owing partly to his being by 
this time shoeless, coatless, and stockingless, though indeed he 
could still show off the remnants of a Cambridge kersey waistcoat 
to some advantage, — he succeeded in working his passage to New- 
Orleans as a fireman on board a steamboat. There he supported 
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himself during the cholera season by grave-digging, at two dollars 
per day, and so earned nearly enough to pay his way by water to 
Boston, where he arrived on the second day of the current year. 

It is but justice to Mr. Kelly, and to the party left with Captain 
Wyeih in Pierre's Hole, to remark that the former has recently 
contradicted the failure of this expedition. He attributes the mis- 
fortunes of the advancing party to their having undertaken to keep 
pace on foot with the fur-traders, who were all mounted ; and he 
rather ungraciously intimates that the seceders were no better than 
they should be. He adds : 

1 More sober, calculating; enterprising, and useful men than Captain Wyeth and his 
remaining party, cannot easily be found. They were left by Captain Sublette, the last 
of July, in good health and spirits/ quartered in a delightful valley on the waters of the 
Columbia river. More than one hundred persons in and about St. Louis, who were of 
Sublette's party, can bear testimony concerning these things.'* 

As an apology, if one be needed, for noticing, in this work, the 
amusing publication of which we have given a summary, it may be 
observed in conclusion, that this is not only a plan of Colonization, 
but a plan which has heretofore been especially recommended as a 
substitute for the African Colonization of the free blacks. Its gen- 
eral merits in that point of view, we may probably have occasion 
to refer to again. 



BOSTON LYCEUM DEBATE. 

A debate was instituted at the meeting of this Association on 
Thursday evening, the 21st ult. at Boylston Hall, on the question, 
1 Have the measures of the American Colonization Society a ten- 
dency to remove the evil of slavery from this country V — Mr. 
Am&sa Walker, President of the Lyceum, in the Chair. 

Mr. T. R. Martin laid stress on the impulse which the Colonization Society and its 
measures had given and were giving to public sentiment against slavery. He thought 
the moral influence they had set in motion not only unexceptionable in every respect, but 
energetic, extensive, most salutary in its operation, and manifestly in the way of becom- 
ing much more so hereafter. He alluded to the care they had taken to circulate informa- 
tion respecting the true character of slavery and the various means of removing it y to en- 
courage discussion $ to rouse the interest of the public ; and especially, by the conciliatory 
though vigorous mode of argument and appeal they had pursued, to enlist the confidence 
and influence of those sections of the country which could do most, and were both inter- 
ested and able to do most, for the removal of tho acknowledged enormous evil in ques- 
tion. The result of this course was distinctly perceptible already, Mr. M. thought, in the 
recent movements of some of the slave states. 

* National Intelligencer. 
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Mr. W. J. Snelliko, who addressed the meeting twice, said, in substance, that he was 
opposed to the American Colonization Society for many reasons. He thought be had rea- 
son to believe that the Colony of Liberia is not so prosperous as it has been represented 
and believed. He said that while it is not pretended that more than 2500 emigrants have 
been carried out, up to the close of the last year, it was admitted by the Society's organs 
that the present number of inhabitants does not exceed 2500. This fact he considered 
proof positive that there had been, either from the effects of the climate or some other 
cause, no natural increase of the emigrants. He opposed the society because he believed 
that their measures had a direct tendency to perpetuate slavery, by holding up to the 
people the hope of a gradual emancipation, and thereby withdrawing their attention 
from the real evils of slavery. Mr. S. was of opinion that he could demonstrate that the 
scheme of gradual emancipation was altogether fallacious and visionary. He condemn- 
ed the society for discouraging the improvement of the people of color here, which, he 
said, it could be proved on their own showing they do. He farther contended that the 
slaves constitute the entire value and political importance of several of the Southern 
States, and that, therefore, it would be madness to remove them, even were the scheme 
feasible. Speaking, a second time, in answer to a gentleman [Mr. Beaman] who had ac- 
cused the New-England Anti-Slavery Society of being in effect the enemies of the free 
blacks, he added,— that he would gladly take the gentleman by the hand, and visit the 
bouses of the class most concerned with him, in order to show which of the two Societies 
the colored people considered their friends, and which their enemies. 

Mr. Marvin objected to the latitude which the debate had as- 
sumed ; but it appeared to be the wish of the meeting not to con- 
fine it, 

Mr. S, stated that only two hundred and fifty emancipated 
slaves had been colonized in all, — not being aware, of course, that 
about this number (847) had been carried out (besides 543 other 
emigrants) during the twelve months next succeeding January 1st, 
1832. 

Mr. C. C. Beaman, alluding to tlie opposition made b^ the ' Anti-Slavery Society ' to 
the Colonization Society, which he considered unreasonable, said that be thought it would 
be more just and more generous to help the Society to do more, — and they made their 
appeal to the people,— than to complain of their doing so little. What they had done, 
however, they had done well — well, beyond any precedent : the prosperous condition of 
Liberia, and the great inducements it held out to the free blacks to emigrate, were be- 
yond all dispute. As to the mortality, so much harped upon, it was not in its time to be 
compared with what had occurred in the case of most other colonies which have subse- 
quently flourished, and especially those which settled this country 5 and at present he be- 
lieved the Colony was as healthy for the blacks as were even the healthiest sections of the 
Middle States. Mr. B. expressed his regret that, under these circumstances, and others 
which he dwell 4ipon, there should be found any of the free blacks, even here, whose 
minds were prejudiced against the Society and the scheme. In this instance he thought 
the Anti-Slavery Society «vere responsible for the evil they produced, and for the good 
^hey prevented. 

Mr. Johjison, (Secretary of she N. E. Anti-Slavery Society,) maintained that this 
' scheme ' originated with slave-holders, whose only intention was to hold what they 
called slave-property more secure, by removing the free blacks of the South. He would 
not charge the people of the North with supporting the Society from similar motives ; but 
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they had been, be thought, grossly deceived, and still were so, in regard to the true ten- 
dency and end of the institution. Even the Secretary of the National Society, he assert- 
ed, had avowed the designs which he ascribed to the slave-holders. At all events, the 
latter were, as they always had been, a majority of the society ; and that was sufficient 
not only to give them a majority of influence in it, but the power to mould and wield it a* 
they choose. He also asserted that they had openly professed the design of which he 
accused them; that none of them had emancipated their own slaves; and that Judge 
Washington, the first President of the Society, had, on one occasion, sold some sixty or 
more of bis negroes to one of the domestic ' land pirates/ [slave-traders] of the South.* 
Mr. J. was in favor of immediate abolition* 

• 

Mr. William Brigham remarked, that in regard to this question of slavery, which 
we all equally detest in all the forms and grades of its existence, abroad and at home, it 
would not do to make our wishes our only rule of action. It was this principle, or rather 
this impulse, that led to the terrible consequences of the French Revolution. The doc- 
trines of the abolitionists in France, which dealt so much in the abstract rights of man, 
and bis theoretical equality, overturned that government \ and, after making France for a 
number of years the theatre of a bloody anarchy, finally established a military despotism. 
In acting on this subject, regard must be had to the present condition of the country and 
the world, to the means we possess, and to the obstacles we must encounter. If the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves in this country would produce infinitely greater evils 
than slavery itself,— -which, in Mr. fi.'s opinion could hardly be doubted, — we are bound, 
as patriots and as christians, to oppose such a measure. To remove slavery, and at the 
same time to avoid the evils of immediate emancipation, some of the most intelligent and 
benevolent men in the country had united in forming the Colonization Society. Whether 
that society could ever remove slavery from the country entirely, he was not prepared to 
say, for he did not know what influence it might hereafter exert, what means it would 
possess, or what other benevolent institutions or operations it would call (as it certainly 
had a tendency and has declared a design to call,) into existence. It was enough for him 
to say that it had made a good beginning ; and that it was the best institution that had yet 
been formed to avert the evils of slavery : be believed it would prove to be an important 
link in the great chain of causes which would finally work out the emancipation of the 
African race. He thought it no objection to a good institution that it originated partly 
with slave-holders; or that many of its ablest friends resided on the south side of the Po- 
tomac. Mr. B. went into some detail respecting the rapid advance of the Colony, which 
altogether exceeded, he said, any thing of the kind recorded even in the history of the 
early American settlements ; and argued upon the steady influence it must inevitably ex- 
ert upon slavery, by suppressing the slave-trade, and by elevating Vie character of the Af~ 
rican race, 

Mr. Johnson rose and expressed a wish to be allowed another 
opportunity to address the Lyceum ; but, as there appeared to be 
a general disposition to adjourn, and it was now half past nine 
o'clock, it was, on motion of Mr. Be a man, voted to postpone the 
decision of the question to the next regular meeting of the Lyceum, 
that Mr. J. and other gentlemen might have the privilege of far- 
ther debate. Thursday evening, the 28th ult. accordingly, the 

* Mr. J. was not understood to refer to any proof or explanation of this statement. 
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discussion was resumed, the President in the Chair. The hall 
was filled to overflowing with members of the Lyceum, ladies, and 
others. An order having been passed, that no speaker should ex- 
tend his remarks beyond the term of fifteen minutes at one time, 

Mr. Johnson addressed the Lyceum twice. He had brought documents to substan- 
tiate his previous statements, which, he said, might be made to occupy the attention of the 
meeting all night, were there time to make the best of them. He read, from an editorial 
article in the African Repository of 1826,* a few paragraphs expressing the editor's opin- 
ion that it was possible for slave-holders, if they chose, to pervert the benevolent design 
of the Society, to a certain extent, into one means of securing slave-property. He as- 
serted that ' more than three-fourths of those who support the Society ' had no intention 
of exerting an influence in favor of freedom ; and that it was the Society's doctrine ' that 
the slave-holders are under no obligation to emancipate/ He cited passages from the 
speeches of Messrs. Archer, of Virginia, Williams, of N. Carolina, and other Coloniza- 
tionists at the South, going to support, as he thought, bis own previously declared views. 
Mr. W. had spoke at the last annual meeting in Washington as follows : 

' In many portions of the Southern country it is alleged, that the ultimate object of the 
Society is, to abolish the tenure by which persons of color are held to labor. 1ms allega- 
tion, sir, is unfounded. It is not true, that the Society, either at its formation or at any 
stage of its progress since, has ever been actuated by such a design. I happened to be 
present, when the first preliminary meeting of the Society was held in this city. I heard 
the Chairman who then presided, (now a distinguished member from Kentucky, in the 
Senate of the U. S.f) declare the several objects for which the Society was to be form- 
ed. I heard, at the same time, a distinguished member of the House of Representatives, 
from Virginia,^ repeat the declaration, and reiterate the objects with great minuteness. 
In all this, not a word was said about abrogating the tenure of property in persons of 
color. So far from it, it was distinctly stated, on the contrary, that with questions of this 
sort the Society had nothing to do, 7 &. &c. 

Mr. Cyril Pearl, an agent of the Society, residing transiently in the city, also ad- 
dressed the Lyceum twice. He said, that whatever were the merits of the Society in 
other departments, if he could be persuaded that the conclusions of the gentleman who 
spoke before him were correct, he for one never would raise his voice in its favor — he 
would abandon it without hesitation, and oppose it with whatever humble influence he 
was able to exert. But he had himself come to very different conclusions. In regard to 
the quotations from speeches, &c. he did not think them the very best authority 5 neither 
did he admit that all of them even accorded with the charges advanced. But granting 
that they did so, it could only show at die worst that the Society's scheme, like every 
other good scheme, and like Christianity itself, was occasionally supported, or professed 
to be supported, from selfish motives. He could not say but such might be the case of 
Mr. Randolph, (cited by Mr. J.,) who had long since abandoned the society, he believed, 
on account of its manifest tendency in favor of emancipation, to a much greater extent 
than had been expected 5 though even Mr. R. had declared his belief, at the first annual 
meeting, that thousands of slave-holders at that time stood ready to manumit, on condi- 
tion of removal. The construction put upon the sentence in the Secretary's editorial ar- 
ticle, he showed to be inconsistent with the whole tenor and spirit of the context 5 and 
much more with numerous recent and very distinct declarations of that gentleman, which 
he referred to and read. On the whole he saw no evidence to support the accusation, 
while the Society's publications, from beginning to end, were full of the most conclusive 
evidence te the contrary. But, said Mr. P. the question is not, what do people think or 

* See Volume I. f Mr. Clay. $ Mr. Randolph. 
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say, but what is the tendency of certain measures ?— and be went into an examination of 
facts on this point. He cited numerous documents to prove that all the colonizationists 
in the slave-holding States were also emancipationists 5 and that the avowed supporters 
of the slave system, especially in S. Carolina, were and always bad been its most bitter 
opponents. He thought the latter to be very capable judges of the effects of the Society's 
measures. The conclusive statements of Mr. Finley, one of their general agents, on this 
subject, at the late annual meeting,* Mr. P. went on to read, until the lime allowed him 
had elapsed. 

Mr. Shelling, who spoke thrice, thought that the Society were to be judged by the 
opinions of individuals, and illustrated his position by an allusion to the trial of offenders 
for crimes of various grades, at the Police Court. He ridiculed the idea of putting confi- 
dence in the benevolence of slave-holders, the notion of danger from immediate emanci- 
pation, the statement sometimes made that slavery was to some extent a necessary evil, 
and the design, which he ascribed to the Society, of purchasing and transporting bodily 
all the slaves, which would cost at least #500,000,000. 

The Rev* B. B. Edwards went into a detail of facts, showing, as he thought, the very 
decided moral influence of the Society against slavery, and especially in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. He thought that the abolitionists owed their own existence to this 
same influence. 

Mr. Campbell read from a paper which he held before him some remarks, the import 
of which was not distinctly understood. 

Mr. Walker, the President, after observing that he heartily disapproved of every 
thing like personality, calling hard names, or imputing bad motives to or by either party, 
in the agitation of Ibis subject here or elsewhere, slated that he was both an abolitionist 
and a colonizationist in the main. He highly estimated the influence of the Society's op- 
erations abroad j and in fact he had but the single objection to bring against them, that 
they held up the idea in the public mind of the removal of slavery being ultimately ac- 
complished by their means j and that this had a tendency to lull the people to rest on the 
subject. He would not say that their measures tended directly lo perpetuate slavery— 
and, far less, that they cherished such a design, which he did not believe— but he thought 
they had no actual tendency to remove it; and that on the whole, therefore, they stood 
in the way of what good might be done, were it not for their sanguine professions. To 
illustrate their inadequacy, he remarked on the great funds necessary for the transporta- 
tion of all the slaves. He also spoke of the miserable condition of the Southern free 
blacks, the prejudices of the whites against them, and the oppression they were subjected 
to even by law. 

Mr. B. B. Thatcher, who concurred in Mr. W/s opinion of the tolerant and deco- 
rous spirit proper to be observed in these discussions, though compelled to dissent from 
some of the conclusions just declared, and to doubt the sufficiency of the argument on 
which they were founded, remarked upon the moral influence of the society, as not only 
favoring and hastening emancipation, but as tending to remove at its fountain-source the 
prejudice in this country against the blacks — a prejudice but too generally most unrea- 
sonable and oppressive, but still a prejudice, general, long-growing, and deeply-rooted. 
He thought that just so far as the African was and should be made more respectable and 
respected abroad, he would become more so at home ; and that in the same proportion it 
would become more difficult and more disgraceful to hold any portion of that people in 

* See Sixteenth Report. 
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chains. He thought it might be made impossible, also, in a mere pecuniary point of view, 
by force of the competition of Liberianfree labor with our slave labor at home, in the pro- 
duction or cultivation of certain well known staples, in which the colonies had and would 
have every natural resource and advantage in their favor, additional to obvious moral 
inducements, and to the peculiarly liberal spirit of the age. This spirit was such, Mr. T. 
thought, and such was the train of the affairs of the world, that the day of emancipation 
must come, and that at no very remote period. He wished that the abolitionists might 
hasten it, or prepare for it, by all fair and honorable means; and he firmly believed the 
other society was doing both. He commended the former for having adopted some of the 
leading sentiments of the colonizationists— such as their opposition to slavery, (in which 
we all agree;) but entertained very serious doubts whether their present usual mode of 
operation was such as to benefit or honor the cause of freedom so much as they doubtless 
desired. They attacked and accused the South too indiscriminately, if such attacks and 
accusations wcie allowable at all. It seemed absurd on the face of it, that the Virginians 
for example, generally cherished ' a design to perpetuate slavery/ when, in fact, at this 
very time, according to their own statements, slavery was making them bankrupt, and 
their country ' a haunt for wild animals ; '* and when they were obviously exerting their 
utmost energies to rectify this state of things as fast as possible. He did not perceive the 
present pertinency of a discussion respecting the cost of a bodily removal of the slaves. 
Mr. T. was reminded here by the President that his term had elapsed, but the Lyceum 
having voted to permit him to finish his remarks, he took occasion to explain a passage 
in the N. A. Review of July last, which had been cited as a proof that the Society at 
large absolutely discouraged and opposed emancipation, future as well as present, except 
on condition of removal ; but the responsibility of the incorrectness or looseness of which 
statement, he deemed it just to take upon himself alone. Such doubtless was the opin- 
ion of individuals — and those had misled him ; but the Society, as such, he believed, held 
itself open to a liberal discussion of all plans for the promotion of that grand object which 
could not but be dear to the heart of every true lover of bis country. 

Mr. Johnson, and we believe other gentlemen, rose to speak ; 
but calls for the question, from all quarters, determined the Presi- 
dent to take the decision of the Lyceum. The vote was declar- 
ed to be one hundred and eight in the affirmative, and forty-six 
in the negative, when the Lyceum adjourned. 

The report given above we have endeavored to make substan- 
tially correct, though we are sensible it must be a comparatively 
meagre sketch at the best. It will be observed by the reader, 
that, although the debate itself assumed considerable latitude, the 
terms of the question limited the decision to a single point, and that 
one admitting more plausible controversy than perhaps any other 
in the whole character of the scheme. From our own observa- 
tions, and from the remarks of several gentlemen who voted in the 
negative, we incline to believe that the majority on the question of 
general merits, would have been about as four to one, and proba- 
bly more. 

* See the speeches of Mr. Moore and others, in the Virginia Legislature of 1831-2. 
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ABDUHL RAHITAHMAN. 

This interesting individual, commonly called the 'Moorish 
Prince/ — whose portrait the politeness of the owner of the engrav- 
ing* enables us to prefix to this Magazine, — was a native of the 
celebrated city of Timbuctoo, in Central Africa, of which city and 
the province connected with it, his grandfather was king. Ab- 
duhl's father, when a young man, was sent to conquer the Soosoos, 
a nation living at the distance of some twelve hundred miles. Ho 
succeeded, established a new kingdom called Foota Jallo, (the 
same with which the Liberians have had some intercourse,) and 
founded its capital, Teembo, now known to travellers as one of 
the largest cities on the continent. He went back and forth, sev- 
eral times, from Teembo to Timbuctoo, from which place he finally 
removed his family, Prince being then about five years of age, to 
his newly acquired territory. At twelve years of age Prince was 
sent to Timbuctoo, to obtain an education, being the rightful heir to 
the throne, in preference to an elder brother, whose mother was a 
Soosoo, while Prince's was a Moor. While at Timbuctoo, his 
grandfather, very far advanced in life, resigned his throne to his 
son, an uncle of Prince. The family were all Mahometans. 

When Prince was nineteen years of age, Dr. Cox, an American 
citizen, surgeon on board a ship, arrived at Sierra Leone. Having 
gone a hunting in the interior, and getting lost in the woods, he 
found, on his return to the coast, that his ship had sailed. He un- 
dertook an excursion into the country, and becoming lame and 
sick, arrived, at length, within the territory of Foota Jallo. Being 
the first white man ever seen by the inhabitants, he was carried, as 
a great curiosity, to the king, Prince's father, at Teembo, who en- 
tertained him for six months with the greatest hospitality. During 
this time, he was an inmate at Prince's house, adjoining that of his 
father. Restored to perfect health, he was sent by the king, with 
gold, ivory, clothes, and an escort of armed men to protect him, to 
Sierra Leone, where, providentially, his ship had returned, and he 
came back in it in safety to this country. 

Seven years afterwards, Prince, being a Colonel in his father's 
cavalry, was sent, with a party of seventeen hundred men, to re- 
taliate upon the Hebohs, who had very much annoyed the trade of 
the people of Foota Jallo with the sea-coast. After a successful 
campaign, Prince, on his return, was taken prisoner by the He- 
bohs, who surprised him and his party in ambush. He was sold 

* Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn. 
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to the Mandingos, and they, in turn, sold him to a slave-ship, at 
the mouth of the Gambia. Thence he was carried to Dominique, 
and thence to Natchez, where he was sold to his late master, Col. 
Foster. 

About sixteen or eighteen years after this transaction, as Prince 
was selling sweet potatoes in Washington, a neighboring town, he 
was met and recognized by his old acquaintance and inmate at 
Teembo, Dr. Cox. In the fulness of his gratitude, the doctor went 
to Col. Foster, and offered him one thousand dollars as the ransom 
of his slave ; but the colonel valued him so highly for the salu- 
tary influence he exerted over his other slaves, and at the same 
time doubted so much whether Prince's fortunes would be bettered 
by emancipation, that he rejected these proposals. Such inter- 
est, however, was made in his behalf subsequently, and espe- 
cially by a son of Mr. Cox, (who had meanwhile deceased,) that 
in the spring of 1828 Prince received his freedom gratuitously at 
the hands of his humane and generous master. The citizens of 
Natchez also contributed two hundred dollars for the liberation of 
his wife, a slave on the same plantation, and this accordingly 
was accomplished. Prince was now about sixty-six years of age, 
(having been born in 1760,) and had passed about forty years in 
bondage. 

His character was exemplary in a high degree. When he vis- 
ited Washington, New- York, Boston, and other of the Atlantic 
cities, soon after his emancipation, he had with him recommenda- 
tory letters from Mr. Clay, and other distinguished gentlemen who 
had become interested in his story, together with a large number 
of certificates from respectable citizens of Mississippi, who had 
known Prince as a slave from ten to twenty-five years. They tes- 
tified, that he had uniformly sustained the character of a moral 
man ; that he was ' remarkable for his strict integrity ; harmless, 
faithful, and inoffensive in his conduct ; courteous in his behavior, 
and friendly to all ; and that he had borne his state of servitude 
with a fortitude and patience more becoming a Christian than a 
Pagan, being generally respected by a large and respectable circle 
of acquaintance.'* He became a member of a Baptist church in 
Natchez, the year previous to his manumission. Mr. Gurley, who 
had repeated interviews with him at Washington, and who, in the 
fourth volume of the Repository, has given his story in his own 
language, speaks in high tenns of his intelligent conversation, and 
of the prepossessing and modest dignity of his manners. His per- 
slon was finely formed ; his height about six feet. Prince met in 

*< Statement ' of Mr. Gallaudet, New- York : 1828. 
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city with an African from Sierra Leone, (which is between one 
and two hundred miles distant from Foota Jallo,) who told him 
that his brother, the king of that country, was dead, and that the 
Prince's nephew had succeeded to the government. But this, we 
believe, proved to be a mistake ; and it seems probable that the 
brother continues to this time upon the throne which, since the 
father's decease, of right belonged to the unfortunate exile and 
slave, the elder son. Prince, however, had no longing for royal 
power. He wished only to be enabled, as Mungo Park says the 
African in all countries always wishes, to behold again the smoke 
of his native village, and again to quaff 

The palm's rich nectar, and lie down at eve 

In the green pastures of remembered days, 

And walk — to wander and to weep no more— 

On Congo's mountain-coast, or Gambia's golden shore. 

But, in the inscrutable providence of God, Prince was destined to 
disappointment j after all ; and so were his numerous warm-hearted 
friends, (members of the Colonization Society and others,) who 
fondly indulged themselves in the anticipation of great good which N 
might arise from his return to the land of his kindred. He em- 
barked with his wife, on board the Harriet, which left Hampton 
Roads in January, 1829, with one hundred and sixty emigrants for 
Liberia. Six months afterwards, Mr. Gurley received the follow- 
ing note from him : — 

Monrovia, May 5, 1829. 

Rev. Sir : — I am happy to inform you that I arrived safely in Africa, with my wife, 
and found the people generally in good health. You will please inform all my friends 
that I am in t£e land of my forefathers ; and that I shall expect my friends in America to 
use their influence to get my children for me, and I shall be happy if tbey succeed. You ' 
will please inform my children, by letter, of my arrival in the Colony. 

As soon as the rains are over, if God be with me, I shall try to brine: my countrymen to 

the Colony, and to open the trade. I have found one of my friends in the Colony. He 

tells me we can reach home in fifteen days, and promises to go with me. I am unwell, 

but much better. 

I am, with much respect, your humble servant, 

Abduhl Rahhahman. 

This note was received in July, but probably not before the 
writer of it was no more among the living. He died of a trifling 
but neglected disorder, on the 6th of that month, not less to the 
regret of the colonists, who had become much attached to him, 
than of all who had known him in this country, and respected and 
loved him even in the capacity of his bondage. 

Honor to the memory of Abduhl, and peace to his ashes. He 
was a barbarian, and a slave ; but, in his honesty and humanity, the 
f ' noblest work of God.' He was man's victim, but nature's noble- 
man. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



The following is an extract from a letter to the Editors, from a 
correspondent in Andover, Mass. 

'The following resolutions were passed by the " Society of Enquiry" in this Seminary, 
on the evening of March 19, 1833. 

'Resolved, That the system of African Colonization, as adopted by the American Col- 
onization Society , merits the patronage and support of all who are opposed to slavery, 
and of all who are desirous of elevating the intellectual and moral condition of our free 
colored population. 

1 Resolved, That we regard the manifestations of Providence, in the establishment and 
prosperity of the Colony at Liberia, as indications of good to Africa ; and especially in 
the influence that Colony exerts in the extermination of the slave-trade, and the diffusion 
of the principles of Christianity and the blessings of civilization throughout the African 
continent. 

'This Society embraces all the students except three or four ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that all who would have voted against the resolutions were present. The vote on 
the first resolution stood as follows : — Yeas 55, Nays 9 $ on the second, Yeas 60, Nays 4/ 

To the facts here stated, we are happy to add, on the authority 
of the Journal of Humanity, (published at Andover,) that ' the of- 
ficers, trustees, and visiters of the Seminary, are, without exception, 
decided friends of the American Colonization Society.' 



POOD FOR RKFLICTION. 

A distinguished South Carolinian, in a recent letter to a friend in 
this vicinity, says, 

4 1 have been looking at this subject with deep interest, for some time, and have been 
astonished at the result of my enquiries. I know of no consistent friend 0/ the Coloniza- 
tion Society in South Carolina, or indeed the other slave states, who is not also a Union 



A respectable resident in one of the largest towns of the western 
part of this Commonwealth, who has, it seems, been heretofore in- 
duced to oppose the Colonization Society, even to the extent of 
lecturing against it, writes to us that having been led freshly to ex- 
amine the subject, with great deliberation, he had concluded to 
abandon his opposition, and to repair the injustice already done, by 
a frank acknowledgment of his errors. This is manly. It is the 
magnanimity which sacrifices all personal considerations to the sa- 
cred dignity of truth. And this, as the world goes, is but too rare 
a virtue; too many minds are, as regards themselves, equally 
ashamed to detect a mistake, and afraid to correct one. Our friend 
details the process of reasoning, which, as he says, ' caught' him. 
This is amusing, but the personal references connected with it, we 
do not feel at liberty to publish. We hope to hear from this gentle- 
man hereafter. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 

FROM LIBERIA. *' 

We have conversed several hours, at different times, with a 
young gentleman of this city, who some months since passed ten 
days at Monrovia. The station which he occupied on board one 
of our national vessels, gave him unusual opportunities of gathering 
information, and his impartiality — for, like multitudes of our intelli- 
gent northern citizens, he scarcely knows the name of the Coloniza- 
tion Society — is a sufficient guaranty of the truth of his state- 
ments. 

Generally he confirms the most favorable accounts of the condi- 
tion of the Colony, which have reached us, and we need not there- 
fore go into detail. The universal appearance of things was such 
as to give a strong impression of prosperity in business, united with 
domestic comfort, social cheerfulness, and a remarkable degree of 
public good order and peace. He did not see a Liberian intoxi- 
cated while he remained there ; and whenever anything of this 
kind occurred to the ship's crew on shore, the commander was im- 
mediately requested by the police of the town to remove the of- 
fender as soon as possible. Ardent spirits, so far as he could learn, 
were to be obtained at only one place in the settlement. 

He dined and supped with several of the colonists, and their ta- 
bles, he observes, would have done no discredit to the most liberal 
hosts in his own country. Some of their gardens are cultivated in 
very good style ; and, of course, with the advantage of such a cUV 
mate and soil as the Liberian, make a handsome show of tropical 
and other fruits. It was during our friend's stay that six of the 
Dey Chiefs came in to negotiate a treaty of perpetual friendship 
and peace with the Colony — not long after the well-known expe- 
dition against King Kai Pa. He describes them as the most noble 
looking fellows he ever saw. Tall, straight, robust, well-propor- 
tioned, they walked leisurely through the streets of the settlement, 
with the air of men that neither knew master nor feared foe. It 
seems there is quite a number, our informant thinks from thirty to 
fifty, of the native boys and girls, living permanently in the families 
at Monrovia at this time, where they have been placed by their 
parents, for the purpose of being * made Americans J They are 
fine, healthy, and docile children, delighted with their opportuni- 
ties of learning, and already evidently destined, it would seem, to 
become the almoners of the arts over all the beautiful but benighted 
land of their fathers. 
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BOTH SIDES. 

In the Washington Globe, not long since, were published passa- 
ges of a letter from Lieut. Mcintosh, of the U. S. schr. Porpoise, 
under date of Feb. 19, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, in 
which that gentleman writes thus : 

* * * ' I enclose you a list of American vessels boarded since I left the U. States ; 
a very large proportion of them on the Coast of Africa, and the number engaged in this 
trade is rapidly iucreasing. 

* * * ' My time at the Colony, as yon will readily perceive, was too limited to af- 
ford me an opportunity of judging correctly of the improvements and present state of the 
colonists. They appeared, however, to be governed by good and salutary laws ; they 
are moral in their habits, kind and hospitable to strangers, improving in commerce, ad- 
ding to their domestic comforts, and increasing in wealth. There is a difficulty they con- 
tend against, which I deem a very serious one. It arises from the number of persons 
sent out as colonists, who have just been emancipated, never before been compelled to 
provide for themselves, and without the necessary means of doing so. They almost inva- 
riably, so soon as the time elapses that they are provided for by the Colony, become paupers 
on the more industrious, or die in many instances from starvation. 7 

In reference to this statement, the Secretary of the Colonization 
Society remarks, in a communication to the Globe of the next 
morning, (March 19,) 

' I am compelled to believe that Lieut. M. is mistaken. A statement of a similar 
character was published in a northern paper some months ago, and, in consequence, par- 
ticular inquiries on the subject were addressed by me to Dr. Mechlin, the Colonial Agent. 
He replied, under date of September last, in the following terms : 

1 That Mr. should have asserted that any in the Colony perished from starvation, 

is to me a matter of the greatest astonishment, and can only be attributed to his ignorance 
qf the real state of affairs, which a little observation would have corrected. But when 
here he secluded himself from society, and, it seems, relied upon the misrepresentations 
of prejudiced individuals, without giving himself the trouble of examining whether their 
assertions were true or false. In answer to so unprecedented a charge, I can only give 
you the most positive assurance, that, since I have resided in this country, there never 
has an instance occurred of a colonist perishing for waBt of food, and in this assertion I 
can be supported by the testimony of almost every individual in the Colony. 1 



ARRIVAL OF EMIGRANTS. 



A letter has been received, via. St. Thomas, from Capt. Hardie, 
of the ship Lafayette, which sailed from Baltimore with emigrants 
in December. They arrived at Liberia on the twentieth of Janu- 
ary, after a passage of thirty-eight days from Cape Henry — all 
well. The more recent arrival of the Lafayette at Baltimore, 
brings favorable intelligence of the state of the Colony. 



Intelligence and Miscellany. 

DITIlflTY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

We understand that at a meeting of the Philanthropic Society, 
of which all the students of this institution but one are members, the 
following resolutions were passed, after several hours' animated 
discussion, by a vote of thirty to one — all the members but one 
being present : 

Resolved, That the American Colonization Society, by transporting the free black to 
Africa, with bis own consent, and providing for bis welfare there, performs an act of be- 
nevolence to the individual, of patriotism to our country, and of christian philanthropy to 
that continent. 

Resolved, That this Society is calculated to promote a safe, gradual, voluntary, and 
entire abolition of slavery. 

These resolutions were appended to an able and impartial re- 
port, going into all the alleged reasons of opposition to the Society, 
whether among the ultra-abolitionists (we do not mean the temper- 
ate abolitionists) of this section, or the friends of slavery at the 
South, which two classes, it is well known, comprise all the active 
enemies of the institution in the United States. This report w T as 
drawn up by Messrs. Walker, Briggs, and Frost, and the discussion 
was sustained by Messrs. Briggs, Clark, Holland, Nichols, Seiders, 
and others. The vote in the negative was given in exception, we 
believe, to the mere phraseology of one of the resolutions. 



' A great excitement prevails in Canterbury, Conn, relative to a proposition for estab- 
lishing in that town a school for colored females. Town meetings have been held, and 
like that at Ephesus, when Paul was there, great confusion prevailed. It must be an aw- 
ful thing to have colored people able to read and write. Magistrates would lose a great 
many fees, unless the whites should, by way of opposition, conclude not to learn/ 

The above paragraph, and others of the same tenor, have been 
for some time going the rounds of the papers. We have reason to 
suspect that they mislead public opinion by giving an ex parte 
view of the matter. At all events, let us have and hear both 
sides, if there are two. What say ye, yeomen of Canterbury, — 
guilty or not guilty ? 



Of the abolition of slavery in the British West India Islands, the 
subject of much uncertain debate, we shall have something to say, 
as soon as it shall be ascertained what is in fact proposed to be 
done. The king, in his last speech, does not refer to this topic, 
and the Liverpool Standard of Feb. 8, says, 

' It is confidently asserted that His Majesty's Ministers have abandoned their plan for 
emancipating the slaves in three years. This statement is given out on the authority of 
the friends of the ministers, and by the societies formed to promote the immediate abolition 
of slavery/ 



*■ 
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IiriDITIORI TO LIBERIA. 

An expedition will be fitted odt from New- York for Liberia, in 
the course of the ensuing month, (according to the advertisement of 
Mr. Finley, Agent of the Society.) 

A party of colored emigrants left Louisville, Ky. on the 22duh\ 
for Liberia. It numbered one hundred and six persons, ninety-six 
of which were manumitted in Kentucky, four were from East Ten- 
nessee, and the others were free. Among the latter is an emigrant 
from Brown County, Ohio, who goes out as a representative of 
three hundred persons in that county, who contemplate emigration 
to Liberia, provided his report be favorable. The emigrants left 
Louisville in high spirits, having been liberally provided with money 
and provisions by the people of Kentucky. They were conveyed 
to New-Orleans, free of expense, in the elegant steamboat Medit- 
terranean, accompanied by the Secretary of the Kentucky Coloni- 
zation Society. At New-Orleans, the charge of the emigrants will 
be assumed by Mr. Savage, who will accompany them to Liberia. 

Among the ninety-six above mentioned as manumitted in Ken- 
tucky, were more than thirty which belonged to the Rev. Richard 
Bibb. This truly noble charity was rendered the more valuable 
to the subjects of it, and the more honorable to Mr. B. by the gen- 
erous manner in which he provided for the voyage of his freed-men, 
and the additional perquisite of between four and five hundred dol- 
lars, distributed among them by his direction. Acts like these de- 
serve a record, for c one good deed dying tongueless, slaughters a*, 
thousand hanging upon that.' 



The Colonization Act of the late Virginia Legislature appropri- 
ates $18,000 annually for five years, to remove persons of color 
who are now free, and born and residing within the State, or their 
descendants, and who are willing to emigrate, to be selected from 
the different counties, &c. It appoints the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and first and second auditors, a board of commissioners 
to carry the act into effect. The appropriation to be paid to the 
Am. Col. Society, on proof of the actual transportation to Liberia 
of such free persons of color, provided not more than thirty dollars 
be allowed for each person above the age of ten years, and not 
more than twenty dollars for each person under that age. • 
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THE ENEMIES OF THE CAUSE. 

In reference to a point alluded to by one of the speakers at the 
Boston Lyceum,* a most efficient agent of the Society, who, 
within the last three months has delivered more than forty dis- 
courses on the subject, and travelled more than eleven hundred 
miles in four of the New-England States, expresses himself thus, 
in a letter which lies before us. After mentioning many facts, 
which, as connected with names of persons, we do not feel author- 
ized to specify, he says — ' So far as my vocation has enabled me 
to judge, while travelling in all the N. E. States, I cannot doubt 
that the attacks upon the Society will serve only, — by developing 
its principles, and by bringing out the energies of its friends, — to 
demonstrate its indestructibility, and to ensure its increased useful- 
ness. Young men of vigorous minds, who had been zealous»oppo- 
sers of the Society, have been led to examine its claims, and are 
now its warm friends/ &c. 

Again : At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Society in 
this city, a distinguished member of it observed, that ' the opposi- 
tion which we have to encounter here, has at least this good effect, 
that it affords to our Southern brethren the best evidence they 
could possibly have, that this Institution is managed with the ne- 
cessary discretion and moderation. When they find it attacked as 

* See the first number of this Magazine. 
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too favorable to the interests of proprietors of slaves, by men whom 
we may perhaps, without offence, denominate the indiscreet friends 
of freedom and humanity, they will naturally conclude that we 
have observed, in our proceedings, the caution which the nature of 
the object so imperiously dictates, and that our errors, if we have 
committed any, are on the safe side.' The reasoning of these re- 
marks seems to us conclusive, so far as it goes ; and there is much 
occasion to believe that facts have been and are coincident with 
such theory. The influence of the Society is unquestionably in- 
creasing in all the slave-holding sections of the Union, with per- 
haps the exception of South Carolina and Georgia, even more rap- 
idly than is the case where the cause is most flourishing at the 
north. On this subject we will cite the speech of Mr. Finley, one 
of the National Society's most able agents, made at the annual 
meeting at the Capital. We earnestly invite the attention of the 
candid reader to this passage : 

It will be borne in mind, that a prominent object of this Institution, is to afford the 
means for a safe, gradual, and voluntary abolition of slavery. And it is this view of the 
subject that constitutes its chief glory in the eye of its slave-holding friends. I know 
that much pains have been taken to calumniate our brethren of the South, by represent- 
ing them to be the advocates of perpetual despotism. From an extensive and familiar 
acquaintance with their views and sentiments, formed upon actual observation, I know 
this not to be the fact. This misrepresentation of southern views came in a shape so au- 
thentic as even to deceive the Board of Managers themselves. A few days since, I saw 
a letter in the office of the American Colonization Society, written in the summer of 1831, 
by a gentleman who had recently visited New-Orleans, the contents of which truly sur- 
prised me. It represented that, with great labor, he had done a little in that city for the 
cause $ that he had formed a small Society privately, which fact he advised should not 
be publicly made known, for fear of awakening hostility; that it had been suggested to 
him that his life was in danger ! &c. Shortly after this letter was written, I proceeded, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers, to New-Orleans, with a company of emi- 
grants for Liberia, with a view to -their embarkation at that port. Immediately on my 
arrival at New-Orleans, I proceeded to the Mayor's office, and reported the arrival and 
destination of the emigrants. I announced my arrival and the object of my visit in the 
public papers ; and after despatching a vessel with the emigrants to Liberia, I gave no- 
tice in all the newspapers, of a public meeting, to be held in the Presbyterian Church, on 
a Sunday night, for the purpose of hearing an address on the subject of African Coloni- 
zation. The meeting was well attended, and the gallery was crowded with colored 
people, bond and free : I entered into a full explanation of the principles and operations 
of the Society. So far from producing any alarm or disquietude, the Louisiana State 
Colonization Society was immediately formed, under the auspices of some of the most 
distinguished men and largest slave-proprietors of the State. This Society now num- 
bers in its ranks a majority of the members of. both Houses of the State Legislature. 
Several persons authorised me to forward their names as subscribers to the American 
Colonization Society, on the plan of Gerrit Smith, one of whom has since left the Society 
a legacy of #10,000* 1 met with circumstances of equal and even greater encourage- 

* Another beouest to the Society has been announced, of equal amount, from Mr. 
Ireland, late of New-Orleans. 
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meat to our great cause, in other parts of the extreme South which I visited, especially 
in Woodville, (Miss.) Augusta, (Ga.) and Charleston, (S. C.) I will not detain you by 
entering into details. It is, however, due to my feelings, and an act of common justice 
to say, 'that the generous sympathy manifested for our cause, in the places above men- 
tioned, and in other places in the South which might be mentioned, and the noble liber- 
ality with which it has been patronised by them, are above all praise. 

I know that an opinion prevails very extensively at the north, that the southern people 
are attached to slavery in principle— that they would not get rid of it if they could— nay, 
that there is such a morbid sensibility on the subject, that they will not suffer even a 
calm discussion of any remedy, however feasible and peaceful. In order to remove this 
misapprehension, I have merely to say, that I have publicly discussed this subject every 
where in the Southern States, from the Eastern shore of Maryland to the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the presence of hundreds of slaves at a time, and with the general approbation of the 
audience to which my addresses were delivered*— and have uniformly represented it as 
affording the best and only safe means of gradually and entirely abolishing slavery. In- 
deed, so well is the moral influence of the operations of this Society understood in the 
extreme south, that all the advocates of perpetual slavery are bitterly opposed to it} and 
none in that region are its advocates, but the friends of gradual, peaceful, and ultimate 
entire emancipation. In fine, this Society is drawing the line in a distinct manner, be- 
tween these two classes of people at the south. The friends of human liberty are enlist- 
ing under the banner of colonization, and the advocates of perpetual despotism are ar- 
ranging themselves under the banner of its adversaries, and it requires not the spirit of 
prophecy to foretel whose principles, in this age of reason and religion, and in this coun 
try of universal intelligence, will become universally popular.* 

The fact last mentioned here by Mr. Finley, cannot be too well 
understood. At the late quarterly meeting of the ( Anti-Slavery 
Society,' in this city, Mr. Garrison, — a gentleman whom, though 
he calls the Colonization Society ' a great red dragon,' and several 
other hard names, we shall not undertake to requite in his own 
coin, — asked, in a somewhat triumphant tone, ' Who are the ene- 
mies of the Society ? * * Are they the friends of slavery ? ' &c. 
&c. We do not hesitate to answer this question in the affirmative. 
The enemies of the Society are substantially the friends of slavery. 
And we do not intend by this to throw a slur on the motives of 
the abolitionists, after the fashion of the preposterous charge they 
gravely bring against our Society of a deliberate design to perpet- 
uate slavery ! By no means. We know some of them, and we 
believe all of them to be the ' friends of freedom and humanity/ 
whatever difference of opinion there may be about their € discre- 
tion/ and about the balance of good or evil which their strenuous 
exertions, — they should have credit for industry also, — may have 
produced, or be likely to produce, directly or indirectly, to the 
cause they endeavor to promote. But we mean to say, that, 
whether or not their efforts tend, so far as they have any effect, 
immediately or ultimately, to aggravate or to perpetuate slavery— 

4 Sixteenth Report. 
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and whether or not, therefore, they might, without reference to 
their motives, be called the enemies or the friends of that accursed 
system, — it is quite certain at least that all the opposition made to 
the Colonization Society, by the ultra-abolitionists* of the north, is 
but a drop in the bucket compared with the opposition made by 
the friends of the slave-system at the south. Who does not know 
that against this latter class the Society, ever since its origin, has 
been compelled to maintain a constant warfare, in defence of the 
principles of freedom and the rights of man ? Mr. Gurley, the 
Secretary of the National Society, — who, with as much inconsis- 
tency as injustice, has been accused on one hand of a leaning in 
favor of slavery, and on the other of favoring emancipation with a 
zeal too fervent to do good, in a pamphlet recently published at 
Washington, under the title of a l Letter on the American Coloni- 
zation Society/ and of which the authorship is avowed on its fece, 
says, 

It is a fact most pertinent to the object of this letter, and worth a thousand arguments, 
that while Mr. Garrison is representing the Colonization Society as hostile to abolition, 
and tending to strengthen and perpetuate the system of slavery, nearly every friend of 
perpetual slavery at the south is an enemy to the Society ; and the only opposition that I 
am aware of at the south, arises from the conviction among the enemies of any and all 
abolition, that the tendency of the Society is to promote the voluntary abolition of slave- 
ry. Are the enemies of the Society at the south in circumstances less favorable than Mr. 
Garrison for the formation of a correct judgment on this subject ? 

Mr. Gurley, in this pamphlet, also republishes, — seasonably we 
think, — an article on i South Carolina opinions of the Society/ 
which appeared originally in the African Repository three years 
ago. In the outset the Institution had many friends in that section 
— from what motives they supported it, is not for us to decide — 
but as its tendencies in favor of emancipation have been gradually 
more and more developed, (while at the same time its adherence 
to a legitimate modus operandi has been more distinct and indispu- 
table,) the complacency with which it was regarded has been grad- 
ually transformed into a virulent hostility. In 1820, the sum of 
five hundred dollars was remitted from Charleston for the Society. 
But seven years afterwards, a distinguished writer, over the signa- 
ture of c Brutus,' denounced the scheme as ' an insiduous attack on 
the domestic tranquility of the south ; as the nest-egg placed in 
Congress by northern abolitionists, that therefrom might be hatched 

* We use this term because, in some parts of the country, we should be misunderstood 
without the adjunct, as we should to use the term anti-slavery without explanation. The 
colonizationists are both abolitionists and anti-slavery men ; but under present circum- 
stances, they would not covet the honor or the benefit, wt apprehend, of Doing generally 
confounded with those who assume those names. 
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"and raised Tor the south, anxiety, inquietude, and troubles, to 
which there could be no end.' The Charleston Mercury, on the 
24th of April, 1829, asks, in the most exasperated tone, ' Will 
Congress aid a Society reprobated at the south, and justly regarded 
as murderous in its principles, and as tending inevitably to die de- 
struction of the public peace ? Will it become an instrument in 
the hands of fanaticism, and act as the abettor of the incendiary 
and assassin?' 

Now, not to follow up this subject farther, one of two conclusions 
would seem to be irresistible : either that the Society had shown 
itself so manifestly and strenuously ' anti-slavery' in its declarations 
and argument,-— decided and forcible always, though never bois- 
terous, — as that the slave-owners of the sections in question, were 
induced sincerely to confound it with ultra-abolitionism in all its 
obnoxious aspects, and therefore, without reference to the charac- 
ter of the slave-system, to reprobate at all hazards such a society, 
with such a scheme ; or else, that, from the same conviction of its 
radical tendency and influence, they determined, as friends of slav- 
ery and as enemies of emancipation, to oppose the Society in the 
most effectual manner, by casting upon it the imputation of ' fa- 
naticism.' In a word, this opposition implied and does imply the 
exact reverse of what it is accused of by those persons at the north 
who take to themselves the merit of being its sole opponents. 
Evidence of such a character, from such a quarter, certainly re- 
quires no comment of ours. 

We shall conclude with one more quotation from Mr. Gurley's 
article. After abundantly proving the premises here alluded to, 
he adds : 

The hostility manifested towards the American Colonization Society has not been ex- 
cited, then, by any departure of the Society from the design and the principles which it 
avowed at Hi origin, nor yet from any thing in its character or proceedings unfriendly to 
the rights and interest of the southern States. It is the success of the Society-— it is the 
fulfilment of the hopes and predictions of its founders— that has awakened the desperate 
and malignant spirit which now comes forth to arrest its progress. Voluntary emancipa- 
tion begins to follow in the train of colonization 5 and the advocates of perpetual slavery 
are indignant at witnessing, in effectual operation, a scheme which permits better men 
than themselves to exereise, without restraint, the purest and the noblest feelings of our 
nature. These strenuous assertors of the right to judge for themselves in regard to their 
domestic policy, are alarmed at a state of things which secures the same right to every 
individual of their community. Do they apprehend that the system which they would 
perpetuate cannot continue unimpaired unless the privilege of emancipating his slaves for 
the purpose of colonization, shall be denied Of the master? Do they feel that in this 
country and this age, the influences of truth and freedom are becoming too active and 
powerful, and that all their forces must be summoned to the contest with these foes to their 
purposes and their doctrines ? If so, their defeat is inevitable. Such men have more to 
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do than to counteract the effort! of our Society. Few and feeble even in the States of 
the sooth, they most gird themselves for warfare against all the friends of virtue and 
liberty, of man and God. 

The Society has been charged with intending 'to disturb the 
domestic tranquillity of the south/ and no slander could be more 
false, excepting only the accusation now seriously advanced, in the 
opposite quarter, of * a design to perpetuate slavery' ! To call its 
tendency such, would seem to be quite enough, were there any 
proof or any probability to that effect ; and this, if it be made a 
question, we shall always hold ourselves and our pages free to dis- 
cuss ; but the hardihood of the grosser charge places it beyond the 
pale of controversy. Others may think differently; but in our 
opinion, it can hardly be said either to demand argument or de- 
serve notice. 



THE HEATHEN AFRICAN MOTHER AT HER DAUGHTER'S GRAVE. 

BT MRS. IIGOURI1T. 

» 

[Some of the Paean Africans visit the burial places of their deported relatives, with 
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i graves.] 



offerings of food and drink. Mothers have been known, for a long course of years, to 
' ring, in an agony of grief, this annual oblation to their children's grai 



' Daughter !— I bring thee food,— 

The rice-cake pure and white, 
The cocoa with its milky blood, 

Dates and pomegranates bright, 
The orange in its gold, 

Fresh from the favorite tree, 
Nuts in their brown and husky fold, 

Dearest, I spread for thee. 

' Tear after year I tread 

Thus to thy low retreat/— 
But now the snow-hairs mark my head, 

And age enchains my feet 5 
Oh !— many a change of woe 

Hath dimm'd thy spot of birth, 
Since first my gushing tears did flow 

O'er this thy bed of earth. 

1 There came a midnight cry; 

Flames from our.hamlet rose, 
A race of pale-browed men were nigh— 

They were our country's foes : 
Thy wounded sire was borne 

By tyrant force away,— 
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Thy brothers from our cabin torn, 
While bathed in blood I lay. 

' I watched for their return, 

Upon the rocky ihore, 
Till night's red planets ceased to burn, 

And the long rains were o'er } 
Till seed their hand had sown, 

A ripened fruitage bore, 
The billows echoed to my moan, 

But they returned no more. 

4 Yet tbou art slumbering deep $ 

And to my wildest cry, 
When vexed with agony I-weep, 

Dost render no reply : 
Daughter ! — my youthful pride, 

The idol of my eye,— 
Why dost thou leave thy mother's side, 

Beneath those sands to lie 1 ' 

Long o'er the hopeless grave, 

Where her lost darling slept, 
Invoking gods that could not save, 

That Pagan mother wept : 
Oh ! for some voice of power, 

To sooth her bursting sighs— 
1 Thereisa resurrection hour— 

Thy daughter's dust shall rise.' 

Christians ! ye hear the cry 

From heathen Afric's strand,— 
Haste ! lift salvation's banners high, 

O'er that benighted land : 
With faith that claims the skies, 

Her misery control j 
And plant the hope that never dies 

Deep in her tear-wet soul. 



LETTER OF MR. GURLEY, 

On the American Colonization Society. 



In the New- York Observer, a few weeks since, was published 
a letter, addressed by the Secretary of the National Society to 
Henry Ibbertson, Esq. of Sheffield, England. It is intended as 
an answer to objections brought against the Society by zealous 
1 anti-slavery men' both in England and this country; and it so 
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effectually serves that purpose, as appears to us, that we regret 
not being able to give it place in our pages at full length. 

After citing the sentiment of Lord Bacon, that the law of Jesus 
Christ, c Do unto others as you would that others should do unto 
you,' ' is the perfection of the law of nature and of nations,' binding 
equally upon man as an individual, and as a member of political 
society, — and after admitting that the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, if it violate in principle or practice this law, is unworthy, ut- 
terly unworthy of private or public patronage, — Mr. Gurley goes 
on to illustrate the position that though this great law be itself im- 
mutable, yet the action and conduct required by it are relatively 
various in different individuals ; and in regard to any one individ- 
ual, dependent for various modifications on the circumstances in 
which he may be placed. 

Having strongly fortified this outpost, the writer calls attention 
to the peculiar necessity of using caution and discretion in a case 
involving the permanent interests of human beings ; and in which 
changes are proposed to be wrought in the institutions of society, 
old and established, connected and interwoven with its whole 
frame-work and constitution, and running into and affecting the 
strongest passions and feelings, the most vital principles of its ex- 
istence. He then borrows the following remarkable passage from 
an essay of 6 the great Edwards,' (as he justly entitles that eminent 
man,) on carelessness of the future consequences of things : 

Nothing can be more evident from the New Testament, than (alluding to the introduc- 
tion of things new and strange) that such things ought to be done with great caution and 
moderation, to avoid the offence that may thereby be given, and the prejudices that might 
be raised to cloy and hinder the progress of religion. Yea that it ought to be thus in 
things that are in tfiemselves good and excellent, and of great weight ; provided they are 
not things of the nature of absolute duty, which though they may appear to be innovations 
yet cannot be neglected without disobedience to the command of God. And the Apos- 
tles avoided teaching the christians in those early days, at least for a great while, tome 
high and excellent divine truths, because they could not bear them yet. (1 Cor. iii. c. 1, 2. 
Heb. v. 2, to the end.) Thus strictly did the Apostles observe the rule that their blessed 
Master gave them, of not putting new wine into old bottles, lest they should burst the 
bottles and lose the wine. And how did Christ himself, while on earth, forbear so plainly 
to teach his disciples the doctrines of Christianity concerning his satisfaction, and the 
particular benefit of his death, resurrection, and ascension, because in that infant state 
the disciples were then in, their minds were not prepared for such instruction. ' I have 
many things yet to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He the 
spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth. And with many parables spake 
be the word unto them, as they were able to bear it.' These things might be enough to 
convince any one, who does not think himself wiser than Christ and his Apostles, that 
great prudence and caution should be used in introducing things into the church of God, 
that are very uncommon, though in themselves they may be very excellent, Jest by our 
rashness and imprudent haste, we hinder religion much more than we help it Persons 
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that are influenced by any indiscreet zeal are always in too much haste : they are impa- 
tient of delays, and are therefore for jumping to the uppermost step first, before they 
have taken the preceding steps, whereby they expose themselves to fall and break their 
bones. Oftentimes in their haste, they overshoot their mark, and frustrate their own end. 
They put that which they would obtain further out of reach than it was before, and es- 
tablish and confirm that which they would remove. Things must have time to ripen. 
The prudent husbandman waits till he has received the former and the latter rain, and 
till the harvest is ripe, before he reaps. 

Having in view the application of these principles to the case in 
hand, — which is stated to be, not a question in regard to the prin- 
ciple of law or duty, binding upon all our citizens in their relation 
to this large class of our fellow beings, but in regard to the plans 
to be adopted and the means to be used by the humane and reli- 
gious community to secure its full and most beneficial manifesta- 
tion, — Mr. Gurley proceeds to argue in favor of the Colonization 
Society and system. The following he deems to be established 
points : 

1. Some circumstances, beyond the control not only of the christian community, but of 
the American people, and for which they of course are not responsible 3 and others for 
which they are responsible, but which no enlightened man can expect, (at least for ages 
to come,) will be materially changed, operate to prevent the free people of color, while in 
this country, from rising to that elevation, happiness, and usefulness which they might en- 
joy in Africa. Not here can they feel the same sense of freedom, the same enterprise and 
hope, and those strong motives of action, which might cause their elevation in a distant 
community, and on a wider field for honorable and useful conduct. 

2. Nothing can be safely and peacefully done for the direct and immediate abolition of 
slavery, but with the consent of Hut masters. 

3. In the present state of things, no general effort (and by this I mean no effort in 
which good men from every State of the Union can unite) can be made for the benefit of 
any portion of our colored population, except such as in its direct action shall be confined 
exclusively to the free. 

4. Such a general effort, for the benefit of the free, if connected with their coloniza- 
tion in Africa, will exert a far more powerful influence in favor of the voluntary manumis- 
sion of slaves, than if directed to their improvement in the United States $ because of the 
prevailing opinion at the south, that the instruction and elevation of the free will produce 
such discontent in the slaves, that they would prove of comparatively small value to 
those who enjoyed them 5 aud that the emancipation of the slaves, should they remain in 
this country, would be followed by evils greater than slavery itself. This opinion may be 
erroneous, but it cannot be suddenly changed, and if erroneous, will be soonest corrected 
by the reflections which the prosecution of the scheme of African colonization will inevi- 
tably excite. 

As to the matter of instruction, we may be permitted to add, 
that the greatest objection to it, on the part of the slave-holders, 
at the present time, arises from the efforts of some northern friends 
of immediate abolition to circulate publications among the slave- 
population, whose direct tendency, — to say nothing of their design, 

6 
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—is, in the opinion of the slave-holders at least, to promote inso- 
lence, jealousy, and insurrection on the one hand, and increased 
severity of discipline and legislation on the other. Those who 
look into the statute-books will find that those laws which are com- 
plained of as most ' sanguinary/ have been passed with obvious 
reference, as to time and mode, to these injudicious, ungenerous, 
and, in our opinion, unchristian exertions of the ' indiscreet friends 
of freedom,' to operate upon what the New- York Emancipator 
calls l the physical force of the enslaved. 9 Mr. Gurley speaks of 
immediate abolition : 

To dissolve this connection now, would, I conceive, in numerous instances, 
be, on the part of the masters, a positive violation of that law of love, which, as 
disciples of Christ, they are bound to obey. It would be doing to others as, in 
an exchange of circumstances, they would not wish others to do to them. The 
correctness of this opinion will be evident, if you consider the position of a chris- 
tian master, inheriting a large estate in Virginia or South Carolina, upon which 
are numerous slaves, ignorant, unprepared (from servile habits of dependence 
upon the will of another for direction and support,) to manage for themselves, 
connected by marriage with slaves on neighboring plantations, over which he 
has no control, and who can give liberty to his slaves, only on condition of their 
expulsion from the limits of the State. The question for such a master to decide 
is not (so far as his conduct is concerned) whether the laws of his State be right 
or wrong, but one of individual duty towards the unfortunate human beings of 
whom he is recognized as master, and towards the community in which he re- 
sides. That he is morally right in sustaining the relation of master on any other 
principle than that of the law of love , or any longer than he can do it with obe- 
dience to that law, I neither believe nor admit. 

All this, it should be observed, Mr. Gurley applies to the pres- 
ent state of things. In this connection he gives the following rea- 
sons for supporting the Colonization Society : 

1. This Society proposes the only plan of benevolent action, for the benefit of 
this population, in which our whole benevolent community can be expected to 
unite. 

2. The plan of the Society is the best that can be devised for those most di- 
rectly interested in it— the free people of color. No reflecting man can deny, 
that causes not under the control of humanity, legislation, or religion, retard the 
improvement, depress the mind, and limit the happiness and usefulness of this 
class in the United States, and that these causes have no existence in Africa. 

This is not a matter merely of theory, but a matter of fact. We have the tes- 
timony of emigrants themselves, confirmed by that of respectable citizens of the 
United States, and of enlightened foreigners, to prove that the free man of color 
in Liberia, feels himself relived from embarrassments which are thrown around 
him here; feat he experiences the influence of new motives; finds himself In 
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■ school of discipline exactly raited to derelope bis faculties, elicit Invention, 
excite enterprise, and form him for high and honorable action. He is placed in 
the widest field for usefulness, and exerts a most beneficial, and (as the colony 
shall advance) may be expected to exert a most extensive influence upon the 
African tribes. 

S. The Society is most happily adapted to exert a powerful influence in favor 
of the voluntary emancipation of slaves. 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge, that my hope of the peaceful abolition of sla- 
very in this country, rests mainly upon the moral and religious sentiments of 
my countrymen. * * • The spirit and principles of our government, the 
precepts of our holy religion, and the general feelings of our people at the south 
as well as at the north, are against it as a permanent system. But it must be 
abolished by and not against the will of the south. 

Two things hare operated in the United States against emancipation. 1st, 
Apprehension on the part of the south, of rash and dangerous interference from 
the north. And2dly, Fears that abolition could not be effected without produ- 
cing evils greater than slavery itself. By the Colonization Society both the ob- 
stacles have been in a great measure removed. Southern men adopted the plan 
of the Society, at its origin, not only as benevolent in itself, but as one which, if 
successful, would, in their opinion, be extensively adopted by individuals and 
states, with a view to emancipation ; and northern men approved of it, not only 
because they saw its benevolenee towards the free people of color, and its prom- 
ise of good to Africa, but because of all plans this alone received the sanction of 
their southern brethren, as well adapted to promote the voluntary abolition of 
slavery. The fact that the Society has assumed common ground, on which the 
benevolent from the north and the south can unite, adds immensely to its moral 
influence on the system of slavery. It creates mutual confidence. It represses 
die overheated zeal of the north, and excites the too inactive humanity of the 
south. 

It is a prevailing opinion among the humane and virtuous citizens of the 
south, mat whenever slaves can be liberated with benefit to themselves, with- 
out danger to the public, they ought to be liberated. The sentiment of humani- 
ty and charity, to which we must look for their emancipation, requires, doubtless, 
to be generally strengthened and excited to greater activity. The Society shows 
the practicability of emancipation on both the conditions just mentioned, and this 
gives the opportunity and offers powerful inducements for the discharge of an 
acknowledged obligation. It leaves no valid excuse for perpetuating slavery on 
the ground of necessity. It does mere. It constantly invites public attention 
to the subject of slavery, excites every where reflection upon it, and by indirect 
influence (the more efficient because indirect) awakens reason and conscience 
to perform their office in making evident our duties, and enforcing the fulfilment 
of them towards our whole colored population. 



The only desirable influence to be exerted by any voluntary association, on 
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this subject, then, must be to produce deeper, more universal, and more active 
feelings of kindness and affection towards the slave, a moral sentiment of power 
enough to determine the will of the south in favor of emancipation. Now it Is 
universally true, that the generous and humane feelings of men, are moved far 
less by argument and direct appeals, far less by showing that thejr ought to be 
moved, and why they ought to be moved, than by indirect influences, by touch- 
ing examples of goodness, by the beautiful and beneficial effects of such feel- 
ings in the lives of those who cherish them, and as manifested in the blessed 
consequences resulting from their exercise, to those who are the objects of them. 
Such an indirect influence, gentle, persuasive, but mighty, does the Coloniza- 
tion Society send forth on the public mind in favor of emancipation. Since its 
origin, it has done more to produce voluntary emancipation than all other causes 
and influences ; and the growing success of its enterprise adds daily and im- 
mensely to its moral power. 

The following are considered as some of the fundamental errors 
of opinion entertained by the abolitionists : 

1. The doctrine that a temporary relation, (involving authority on the one side 
and dependence and a general obedience and service on the other,) between 
master and slave, can in no case be innocent* 

2. That such a relation ought to be instantly dissolved, without regard to the 
interests of the parties concerned. 

8. That in present circumstances, slavery ought to be abolished by means not 
acting solely through, but to a great degree against and iu defiance of the will 
of the south. 

4. That our colored population can be as prosperous and happy and useful in 
this country, as if formed into a community, separate and distinct from the whites. 

6. That in the expression of our individual opinions, and the exertion of our 
individual influence on the subject of slavery, regard is not to be had to circum- 
stances and consequences ; that we are no less at liberty to inform the slaves of 
their wrongs, degradation, and misery, than bound to proclaim truth to those 
who are prepared to receive it, and to enforce moral obligations upon the masters. 

6. That the best way, if not the only way, to produce the abolition of slavery 
in this country, is to thunder forth denunciations against it, as a flagrant crime, 
universally, against God and man, not to be tolerated under any modifications, 
for a moment, but to be destroyed at a blow. 

Were doctrines like these true, (and I believe them to be false,) the publica- 
tion of them by citizens of the northern states, while opinions at the south re- 
main as at present, can do little but arouse the deepest and most violent feelings 
of our nature, in hostility towards those who inculcate them ; and produce a 
fixed purpose to repel at all hazards any attempted invasion of southern rights on 
the subject of slavery. It will, if persisted in, I fear, produce a conflict between 
the north and the south, more appalling than any ever witnessed in our country. 

These suggestions appear to us well worthy of a most serious 
consideration. We earnestly commend the entire letter to the 
attention of every class of our readers. 
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HISTORY OF A SLAVE. 

A case has recently occurred in this city, illustrative of the as* 
pect which the Colonization scheme presents to the unprejudiced 
colored man, and of the perfect fairness with which its operations 
are carried on. 

The individual referred to, was born on the plantation of Gen- 
eral N. in one of the Southern States. When he had reached the 
age of twelve years, that gentleman disposed of a large portion of 
his property to defray heavy expenses incurred during the revolu- 
tionary war, and our slave-lad, among others, was sold to an Ohio 
planter. From that time he never saw or heard of his parents. 
After several years' residence with his new master, the desire of 
freedom impelled him to effect his escape into the western wilder- 
ness. Soon after, falling in with a company of speculators, who 
were on their way to Maryland with a large drove of horses, he 
was, for the sake of his assistance, taken under their protection ; 
and he continued in their company as far as Pennsylvania, being 
enabled to proceed securely by means of a passport and some pe- 
cuniary assistance which they afforded him. For some years he 
procured a subsistence by a sea-faring life, but finally settled in the 
State of Maine, where he supported a large family by the produce 
of a little farm. Here he experienced the kindness of several neigh- 
boring gentlemen. Having imbibed religious impressions while 
quite young, from his father,, who was a Baptist, and being of a 
serious turn of mind, he acquired the habit of borrowing books 
from these friends, with the perusal of which his wife, who could 
read, enlivened the winter evenings, and occupied the leisure in- 
tervals of the Sabbath. Among the rest, the African Repository 
and other publications of the American Colonization Society fell 
into their hands. An acquaintance with the establishments and 
objects of that Society naturally induced a desire to procure for 
their children, (several fine boys,) the benefits of colonization. 
After much discussion and inquiry, and with the advice and aid of 
the gentlemen just mentioned, the husband sold his little farm, and 
having procured clothing, utensils, &c. took passage with his fam- 
ily for Boston, in order to make application for a conveyance to 
Liberia. During the voyage, however, his wife, disheartened by 
sea sickness, began to doubt the expediency of the enterprise. 
The gentleman to whom they were recommended, also frankly 
declared his fears of the effects of the African climate upon the 
constitution of persons so advanced in years. The result was a 
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change of purpose in the mind of the wife, though the husband 
was still bent upon the voyage. He often placed his hand fondly 
upon the heads of his boys, and spoke of the conviction he felt 
that it would be better for them to emigrate than to remain here. 
He tarried in the city a week or two, rather in the hope of indu- 
cing her consent to his plan ; but finding his efforts unsuccessful, he 
reluctantly concluded to turn his face homeward once more. Be- 
fore leaving, he addressed a note to several gentlemen in the city, 
who had warmly befriended him, of which the following is a literal 
transcript. Considering the writer's history, it is a sort of curiosity 
in literature, and we do not feel at liberty to destroy the authen- 
ticity of the document by amending its style : 

Sirs, 
I hav Close my affairs on your advise namely the Collonizaton Society and 

hav Sould my property To disadvantage and on my arival in Boston Mr T 

advise me not to go on. who is one of the Collonizaist and now all pf my Towles 
ii on my hand whitch I hav bought for the Liberia perpous and Now I am about 
To imbark again and would be very thinksfoul for a little a Sistance from that 
moste benevelon Society if it Shout Not be No mour then that whitch I hav 
paid out for my Towles whitch is of no use to me now and they shall be at the 
Servce of the Society if they wishes, and Oblige your 

U*#4H» v** M*****. 

It hardly need be added that the prayer of the petitioner was 
promptly granted, and that he turned back on his way to Maine, 
if not rejoicing, yet abundantly satisfied with the kindness of his 
friends in the city. 



NEW-YORK CITY COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

We had the pleasure of attending a public meeting of this Soci- 
ety on Wednesday, the 8th inst. of the ( anniversary week.' It 
was held in Dr. Spring's church, and was attended by a large and 
highly respectable audience. The chair having been taken by 
President Duer, and a prayer offered by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of 
Poughkeepsie, the following Resolution was moved by the Rev. 
J. N. Danforth, Agent of the American Colonization Society for 
New England and New- York : 

Re$ohed t That the enterprise of African Colonization demands the continued 
and increased efforts of the benevolent and patriotic in all parts of the United 
States, as tending, in co-operation with other influences, to improve the condition 
of the free people of color, and to hasten the voluntary and safe abolition of 

HMTtfy*. 
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On the former of these points, Mr. Danforth said, it might be 
new to many of those present, but it was a fact, that thousands of 
the free people of color were desirous of emigrating to Africa, and 
the number of individuals who entertain this wish was annually in- 
creasing. Who could then refuse them an opportunity to go to a 
country of their own, where they might rise to that rank of dignity 
in the scale of human nature, which they were capable of holding? 
For it was not now to be proved that they possessed capabilities 
of improvement in as high a degree as the whites. As to Africa, 
if any one doubts her capacity for the arts and virtues of civili- 
zation, let him look to the history of that country. Northern Af- 
rica was the birth-place of the arts and sciences. The genius of 
Africa had not been doubted till her sons had been debased by the 
slavery and oppression of three hundred and fifty years, and the 
only matter of wonder furnished by their present condition was, 
that under the abuse and tyranny of ages, the last spark of their 
intellect had not become extinguished. The present state of the 
Colony at Liberia was as flourishing as that of any new settlement 
which any where exists. The standard of the temperance reform 
was not higher any where than in Liberia, excepting perhaps at 
the Sandwich Islands. There was but one place in Monrovia 
where ardent spirits was sold, and the cost of a license to sell it was 
three hundred dollars. He adverted to the history and results of 
early colonies in America, to show that they were the means, after 
long struggles, of carrying population, power, and the arts of civi- 
lization throughout the continent. There was no reason then to 
doubt that the Colony at Liberia would be the means of civilizing 
Africa. 

In a climate congenial to the African constitution,— on a soil fer- 
tile in the richest products,— on a coast where commerce spreads 
her sails to every breeze, — where the Sabbath bell is heard from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, — where the missionary is, — where the British 
and Foreign Bible Society send their bibles to interior tribes, many 
of whom can read as well as this audience, — who does not low 
for events which for grandeur and glory have never been equalled ? 

The slave-trade, though denounced by all good men, and by 
many who were not so good, was still carried cm. Mr. D. believed 
that this Colony would put an end to it. Legitimate traffic, as the 
country became civilized, would be substituted for the traffic of 
flesh and blood, and the Colony would afford great facilities to the 
efforts of those powers which are engaged in suppressing the trade. 
But it was said by some, is not the slave-trade carried on at home ? 
Let us first put an end to the domestic traffic. With mortifica- 
tion and shame, he would confess that there did exist a domestic 
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traffic in slaves. Why it was not abolished, at least in the District 
of Columbia, he could not tell. The constitution and laws of the 
country did not permit us to touch the subject of slavery in any 
point, but they did permit us to exert an influence over public 
opinion, which might end in the extinction of this traffic. The 
total abolition of the foreign slave-trade would open a way for the 
suppression of the dpmestic trade. We must take care to avoid 
any measure which will inflame the minds of those whose confi- 
dence must be gained, or all our efforts are lost. There is no dif- 
ference among us as to ends ; let us then use constitutional and 
prudent means. His opinion was the same in regard to the laws 
at the south forbidding the residence within the State of emanci- 
pated slaves. Of the policy of those laws we could not become 
fair judges, without being on the spot, and understanding fully the 
peculiar relations of slavery and freedom. A thousand considera- 
tions which it was unnecessary to name, had combined to establish 
this policy in the southern states, and we must take the laws as 
we find them. 

Finally, he considered the Colony as adapted to open a way for 
the diffusion of the Gospel ; not, however, that it was a missionary 
society any more than it was an abolition society. But he rejoiced 
to say that it numbered among its founders and most zealous advo- 
cates, a Mills, a Finley, and an Ashinun. They had now gone to 
their rest and their reward ; but their names secure the Society 
from the slur which had been attempted to be cast upon it as a 
slave-holder's society. For himself he rejoiced that slave-holders 
patronised the Society. This to him was a principle recommen- 
dation of the Society. If the south says we have hostile designs 
upon their interests, that will place the slaves beyond our reach. 
He had remarked that this was not a missionary society — but its 
early friends had this object steadily in view. What said Samuel 
Finley ? ' This work is of God, and it will succeed.' What said 
Mills, on the eve of his departure ? c We go to Africa to civilize 
and christianize the most oppressed country in the world.' Their 
remains are now consecrated, as is the cause which they espoused. 

The motion of Mr. D. was seconded by Mr. Thatcher, of Bos- 
ton, whose remarks, with those of the Rev. Leonard Bacon, of 
New-Haven, and Gerrit Smith, Esq. of Peterborough, N. Y. we 
feel ourselves compelled to omit. Mr. Finley, agent of the Soci- 
ety, (and son of the distinguished founder of the Parent Institution,) 
presented the following communication from the Maryland State 
Society, to which we ask the careful attention of our readers. Mr. 
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Finley considered it as putting an end forever to what was said 
about the tendency of the Society to perpetuate slavery. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Maryland State Colonization 
Society, held at the Colonization office, on Monday, the 30th of April, 1833, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, it is the desire of the Maryland State Colonization Society to hasten, 
so far as It can, the arrival of the period when slavery shall cease to exist in 
Maryland ; and whereas the Society believe that this can best be done by advo- 
cating and assisting the cause of colonization, which is the truest, the safest, and 
the most efficient auxiliary of freedom, under existing circumstances; and 
whereas the cause of colonization, which has already produced great results, 
and from which so much is still anticipated, must depend in Maryland upon the 
facilities afforded for the transportation and reception of emigrants on the coast of 
Africa, which can only be secured to the necessary and desired extent by the 
establishment of settlements in Africa, where there will be no restraints upon 
emigration beyond the control of the State Society ; and whereas it is believed, 
for these and other reasons, to be expedient for the State Society to form, at this 
time, a new settlement on the coast of Africa; and whereas it has been repre- 
sented to the Society that Cape Pal mas and its neighborhood offer commercial 
and agricultural facilities of the most important character, so as to make a settle- 
ment there desirable in every point of view ; and whereas it is believed that a 
settlement thus formed by a Society whose avowed object is the ultimate extir- 
pation of slavery, by proper and gradual efforts, addressed to the understanding 
and experience of the people of the State, would be viewed with peculiar inter- 
est by all those who advocated colonization on account of the tendencies towards 
liberty, and would receive that aid from them which would insure its prosperity 
and happiness ; and whereas the Society believe that it is proper to use every 
means in their power to raise Maryland to the rank of a free State of this Union, 
not only on account of the immediale benefit to herself, but for the sake of the 
illustration which she would then furnish of the effect of colonization in remov- 
ing slavery — 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That this Society will forthwith establish a settle- 
ment at a suitable point on the coast of Africa, and will take immediate measures 
to procure, both within and without the State, the necessary pecuniary aid. 

Resolved, That the Committee heretofore appointed on the subject of a new 
settlement, be directed to report to the Board upon the position and the details 
of the proposed settlement, together with the probable cost of the same. 

Resolved, That the managers of the state fund be solicited to lend their aid in 
such a manner as they may deem proper in this behalf. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be directed to address a copy of 
the above resolutions to the Agent of the New- York State Colonization Society, 
and that Mr. Latrobe, Mr. Sheppard, and Dr. Bond be a Committee to conduct 
such correspondence as may grow out of the said resolutions in the recess of 
the Board. 

By the politeness of Mr. Finley, we are enabled to give the 
following extract from a letter of the gentlemen last above named, 

7 
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addressed to him, in relation to this movement of the Maryland 
Board. They say — l Without entering into a detail of the rea- 
sons and arguments that were urged, it is sufficient to say that 
it was the unanimous and decided opinion of the Board, that the 
ultimate extirpation of slavery within the State should, to prevent 
all misrepresentation and misconception, be openly avowed to be the 
object of the Society's existence and labors ; and it was admitted 
by all present, that the establishment of a new setdement on the 
coast of Africa, under the actual management and control of the 
Maryland Society, was indispensable, not only to the accomplish- 
ment of this object, but to the success of colonization generally. 
The subject was fully discussed and considered, and the resolu- 
tions were adopted with the most gratifying unanimity. It may 
well be conceived that the Board felt the responsibility of deter- 
mining, without qualification, to embark in the course indicated in 
the resolutions ; and, had their views been confined to this State 
alone, they would undoubtedly have paused long before they as- 
sumed the establishment of a new settlement, with the very limited 
means that they would be enabled to command. But, feeling that 
they stood on ground common to the entire people to the north, 
east, and west, and that Maryland was the only slave-holding State 
which, as yet, looked forward to the ultimate extirpation of slavery 
as the result of colonization, they could not for a moment doubt 
that their undertaking would be supported, and carried on to a suc- 
cessful issue, by the assistance that they would receive from other 
quarters.' # 



SONG OF EMIGRATION. 

BT MRS. HEVAITS. 

There was heard a song on the chiming sea, 

A mingled breathing of grief and glee ; 

Man's voice, unbroken by sighs, was there, 

Filling, with triumph, the sunny air; 

Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new, 

It sang, while the bark through the surges flew. 

But ever and anon, 

A murmur of farewell 
Told, by its plaintive tone, 

That from woman's lip it fell. 
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4 Away, away, o'er the foaming main ! ' 
—This was the free and joyous strain — 
' There are clearer skies than ours afar, 
We will shape our course by a brighter slar; 
There are plains whose verdure no foot hath pressed, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest/ 

' But alas ! that we should go/ 

Sang the farewell voices then, 
' From the homesteads warm and low, 

By the brook and in the glen/ 

4 We will rear new homes, under trees that glow 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough ; 
O'er our white walls we will train the vine, 
And sit in its shadow at day's decline, 
And watch our herds as they range at will, 
Through the green savannas, all bright and still. 7 

1 But woe for that sweet shade 

Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children play'd, 

Midst the birch and honey-bees/ 

* All, all our own shall the forests be, 
As to the bound of the roebuck free I 
None shall say, " hither, no farther pass ! " 
We will track each step through the wavy grass ! 
We will chase the elk in his speed and might, 
And bring proud spoils to the hearth at night/ 

' Butoh ! the gray church-tower, 

And the sound of the sabbath bell, 
And the sheltered garden bower— 

We have bid them all farewell ! ' 

' We will give the names of our fearless race 
To each bright river whose course we trace ; 
We will leave our memory with mounts and floods, 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods ! 
And our works unto many a lake's green shore, 
Where the Indian's graves lay alone before ! ' 

1 But who shall teach the flowers, 

Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours ? 

Home, home, and friends, farewell ! ' 
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NEW-ENGLAND SENTIMENT. 

Messrs. Editors : — The first number of your periodical was 
received in due season, and an examination of its contents has af- 
forded me much pleasure. In this day of excited feelings and 
harsh language, it is refreshing to turn from the perusal of periodi- 
cals blazing with the fires of party strife, to those that treat, with a 
spirit becoming the dignity of free and enlightened men, those sub- 
jects on which men still differ in opinion. If the ' course 7 you 
prescribe is pursued both temperately and fearlessly, I cannot doubt 
that your labors will be appreciated, and will essentially aid in 
promoting harmony of feeling and action among the friends of hu- 
manity who seek the welfare of the colored race. Thus most ef- 
fectually may the cause of freedom and truth be advanced, and the 
sufferings of the oppressed relieved. The pure, gentle spirit of 
cliristianity is the great reforming influence on which we must rely, 
under God, for correcting the errors, relieving the sufferings, and 
elevating the character of fallen man. 

There is one subject connected with the cause you advocate 
which seems to me worthy of attention. In late numbers of the 
U. S. Telegraph I perceive there is an effort making to convince 
the southern people that a northern combination is forming to in- 
terfere with the system of slavery in such a manner as to .endanger 
the safety and prosperity of the southern sections of the country. 
Whether this effort is made from an impression that such a combi- 
nation is really forming, or from a desire to produce excitement, 
and alienate the south from the north, I presume not to judge. 
Whatever be the motive, it is certainly proper that the views and 
feelings prevalent in New-England should be understood, and hav- 
ing had some opportunity for ascertaining them I submit to you the 
following statements. 

Within the last ten months I have travelled extensively as an 
agent for the Colonization Society, and have endeavored to ascer- 
tain the state of public sentiment in relation to slavery and eman- 
cipation, as well as colonization, in all of the New-England States. 
In addition to delivering between one and two hundred addresses, 
I have conversed with the editors of more than one hundred and 
fifty newspapers and periodicals, with more than five hundred cler- 
gymen of different denominations, and with a great number of ac- 
tive, intelligent laymen. The result of these investigations is an 
entire conviction that no such combination is forming ; and that 
the Telegraph misapprehends the state of feeling in this region, by 
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mistaking the language of a few editors, and the zealous efforts of 
a few individuals, for the voice and spirit of New-England. But 
surely they who have been long in public life, and acquainted with 
the management of party excitements, ought to be aware that a 
few men can make a great noise on an exciting subject, and drown 
the voice of the multitude ; and thus create an erroneous impres- 
sion upon minds unacquainted with facts. 

It is true that in New-England there is prevalent a strong ab- 
horrence of the system of slavery. There is a general belief that 
slavery is wrong ; that it is full of bitterness to the slave, of mis- 
chief to the master, and of danger and ruin to the southern states. 
There is a general belief that the safety and interest, as well as 
duty of slave-proprietors and slave-states, require that the best 
measures practicable should be adopted for hastening the peaceful, 
voluntary abolition of slavery. There is a firm belief that slavery 
will be abolished at no distant day ; that the spirit of the age, the 
progress of truth, and the voice of conscience will necessarily lead 
to this result ; or that the convulsive struggles of the oppressed 
will soon burst the barriers that should have yielded to the force of 
reason and the voice of God. But that there is an extensive dis- 
position prevalent in New-England to interfere rashly with this 
system, to violate any provisions of the Constitution in relation to 
slavery, or to injure in any way those sections of the country where 
it exists, is not true. The common feeling of New-England is that 
of kindness and forbearance. It is a feeling of painful anxiety for 
the safety and happiness of the southern states, and the harmony 
and prosperity of the whole country. To this there are undoubted 
exceptions, as there is more or less of recklessness and selfishness 
here as well as elsewhere ; and even benevolence is sometimes 
misguided, and then its operations may be not less fatal than those 
of sheer malice. 

It is true that a considerable effort has been made to produce 
excitement on the subject of slavery. The Liberator has been 
published more than two years ; and a few other papers have pub- 
lished articles fitted to produce excitement. The course pursued 
by the Genius of Temperance, at New- York, and other papers 
from the same office, has brought upon our editors, and, most un- 
fortunately and unreasonably, upon temperance societies, the accu- 
sation of interfering with the system of slavery in a manner which 
is inconsistent with the safety of the southern people, and the har- 
mony and integrity of the Union. The truth is far otherwise. I 
do not recollect more than six or seven editors, or more than this 
number of clergymen, among all with whom I have conversed, 
who approve of the temper of the New-England Anti-slavery So- 
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ciety. It is true that a considerable number have given notice of 
the lectures of its agents, and some have admitted them to their 
pulpits ; but many of these sincerely regretted doing so, after hear- 
ing their lectures, and would refuse them any countenance if ap- 
plied to again. A very considerable number of individuals, who 
have been reported as advocates of the N. E. Anti-Slavery Society, 
utterly disclaim any connection with it, and speak of its measures 
as unreasonable and pernicious. Some who believe that the ob- 
jects of the Society, as expressed in the second article of the con- 
stitution, are praiseworthy, still believe that the measures pursued 
are fitted to defeat rather than to secure these objects. The friends 
of Colonization in New-England, generally, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain their views, would and do gladly engage in efforts 
for the education of the free colored people in this country, if 
proper measures were and are pursued ; but they believe the ef- 
forts of this Society fitted to injure these unfortunate people im- 
mensely more than to benefit them ; fitted to cherish in them a 
spirit of jealousy and bitterness, and thus to increase the prejudice 
against them, and throw them out of employment ; to increase the 
dangers of insurrection at the south ; occasion oppressive laws for 
the government of the colored people ; prevent their instruction ; 
endanger the safety and happiness both of the colored people and 
the whites ; aggravate the worst passions of men, and array the 
north and south against each other in fierce contentions. The 
people of New-England, generally, are not prepared to counte- 
nance measures which they believe must tend to such results. 
They do not believe the interests of the colored people are to be 
advanced by exciting their hostility to the whites, or by alienating 
the different sections of the country from each other. 

I am more fiilly convinced than ever that opposition from this 
source will benefit the Colonization cause. It will doubtless alien- 
ate some friends, but it will raise up others, and lead them to ex- 
amine more thoroughly and act more efficiently. I have found 
far less opposition to the Society, where it had been attacked, than 
I expected. In places where a good deal of excitement was pro- 
duced by lectures, a corresponding reaction has followed, and a 
much deeper interest is now felt in the Colonization cause than 
before. 

I had intended to say something of the different classes of per- 
sons who unite in opposing the Society, but must reserve this for 

another letter. Yours sincerely, 

Cyril Pearl. 
Windsor, ( Vt.) May 10, 1833. 
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LETTER FROM CANTERBURY. 

We feel ourselves bound, not less than inclined, in the hope of seeing justice 
done to all parties, to insert the following communication, from a highly respect- 
ed correspondent in Connecticut. 

To the Editors of the Colomzatiomst. 

The first number of your Magazine has made its appearance, 
containing an extract from some one of the anti-slavery papers, in 
relation to the Canterbury school ; and the Editors of the Coloni- 
zationist enquire of the citizens of Canterbury, ' Are you guilty or 
not guilty ' of the grave charges, or insinuations contained in that 
extract ? 

In reply, the citizens of Canterbury would doubtless say, were 
you to asx them individually or collectively, they are ' not guilty.' 
They have already, by their public officers, furnished an account of 
all that has been done by them, together with their reasons for 
opposing Miss CrandalFs project. They will not now alter this 
plea — a plea which every tribunal, governed by the principles of 
justice, will forever sustain. You can at this moment have only a 
sketch of their objections. 

1 . Miss Crandall made numerous solemn engagements with the 
citizens of Canterbury, that if they would aid her in the establish- 
ment of a school, she would continue the school for their children. 
These engagements she has violated without excuse. 

2. We do not like her principles, as now promulgated. They 
are all hostile to the Colonization cause, and she has declared that 
cause to be a system of fraud from beginning to end. 

3. It is, in our view, a money-makmg aflair altogether. Thirty 
scholars are to pay her three thousand dollars per year, one half 
of which she says she can save to herself. 

4. The citizens of Canterbury object to the bringing into the 
town large numbers of blacks from other States. Let the candid 
and impartial reader say, whether it would be agreeable to his feel- 
ings to have fifty and perhaps one hundred negresses in the centre 
of his own village, drawing after them all their associates. 

5. Much might be said as to the manner in which this business 
has been attempted to be forced upon the citizens against their 
unanimous wishes. 

The people of Canterbury do not object to the education of the 
people of color. To show that this is so, we must recur to facts. 
It may not be known in other States, — but it is known here, — that 
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in Connecticut we have a school-fund of nearly two millions, the 
annual interest of which is appropriated to schools. In these 
schools the children of color have equal privileges with the white 
children — nay more — they are a privileged order. They may and 
do attend school six months in the year, free, and even without 
the small exactions of wood or board for the instructers. At these 
schools our men of business are made and fitted for active life. 
We are not only willing but desirous that the people of color 
should, and they in fact do enjoy all these privileges of education 
in Connecticut. They are extended to all who are inhabitants of 
the State. This is our part, and, if more is to be done, we con- 
tribute liberally to colonize those from the slave States. Is it just 
then to crowd upon us blacks from other States ? We say, no ; 
and we mean to abide by the answer. 

In conclusion, the good people of Canterbury respectfully cau- 
tion jthe generous public against sanctioning all the intemperate and 
inexcusable efforts which are made at the present day by a Yew 
individuals who claim to be the exclusive friends of benevolence, 
and would exaggerate and misconstrue the acts of others. 

A CITIZEN OF CANTERBURY. 

Canterbury, 1833. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

It gives us great pleasure to be able to state that the first num- 
ber of this Magazine has been received by the friends of the cause 
in all quarters with a cordiality which, we assure them, will operate 
not less to increase our future efforts to deserve what we receive, 
than it has done to amply reward us for the labors attending the 
commencement of the enterprise. The Secretary of the National 
Society does us the favor to say, under date of the 20th ult : — 

* Accept my thanks for the first number of the Colonizationist, which I have 
perused with interest and gratification' There can be no doubt that the Maga- 
zine will receive a liberal support from the members of this Society.' 



A highly respected friend in Maine, well known among the 
scholars of the north, in forwarding his own and several other 
names for the Magazine, takes occasion to deal thus frankly with 
us. He will excuse us for the publicity we give to his suggestions, 
for their importance is but too obvious. No doubt errors of the 
kind in question have been fallen into by individuals — errors some- 
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what the more excusable, however, we may observe, because they 
have arisen from an anxious desire, on the part of the colonization- 
ists, to promote the Society's influence in favor of freedom and 
humanity, by conciliating that portion of the community on whom 
such influence must be chiefly exerted. We shall refer to this 
subject again when we can do it better justice. Our correspon- 
dent says: 

* There exists in our community some jealousy of the Colonization Society, in 
regard to its bearing upon the question of slavery. There is an impression on 
many minds, that it does not regard with sufficient sternness this momentous 
political and moral evil ; nay, that it has a tendency to perpetuate the system of 
slavery, and on that account receives the patronage of southern slave-holders, 
and has even, in some cases, appeared as the apologist of slavery. Such being 
the feeling with some intelligent men, it cannot be expected that they will coun- 
tenance any of its publications. Those who are willing to admit that such 
charges have arisen from unworthy friends of the Society, and do not lie against 
its true principles, yet are disposed to think that it cannot accomplish much in 
doing away the evils of slavery, and would, for that reason, prefer to exert their 
influence in favor of measures that tend directly to that point. * The Coloniza- 
tion Society,* say they, ' is a good thing, so far as it goes ; but we want some- 
thing more. Let the Colony prosper — send out emigrants if you will — evangel- 
ize Africa, if you can ; but we must be doing something to arouse public feel- 
ing upon the question of slavery.' 

Such, my dear sir, are the opinions around us. My own feeling has been and 
is now, that the Society has done much, and is doing more than ever, to excite 
inquiry upon the great question ; and this is the only source from which a single 
ray of light has as yet been cast upon that dark cloud that overhangs a large part 
of our land. I think, however, the Society has, in some cases, treated the great 
question with too much forbearance. At least, this is my impression, and I hope 
that nothing may be said or done by it hereafter that will palliate or excuse a 
system which I believe to be deeply sinful and pernicious in all its aspects. 

The feelings in regard to the Colonization Society, which I have above stated 
as prevailing to some extent among us, are not, I ought to say, to be ascribed to 
Garrison's visit last fall. He disgusted all. The question of abolition has been 
discussed pretty thoroughly during the winter, and hence individuals have been 
led to investigate the subject' 



In relation to a subject alluded to above, a distinguished New- 
England authoress, (whom we thank for the manner in which she 
receives our application for poetical aid,) expresses herself with 
an equal plainness. The want of qualification to some of her phra- 
seology may perhaps lead to inferences which would be unjust ; 
but in the main we feel disposed to concur with these sentiments, 
so far as they go, — for we consider them more abstract than prac- 
tical. They do not decide, for instance, and we suppose are not 
. 8 
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meant to decide, the modus operandi by which the evil is to be 
mitigated and removed. That remains yet to be discussed and to 
be done. And not Christianity alone, and (in the language of Mr. 
Grattan of Virginia,) ' not humanity, and not policy, alone, call 
upon us : but necessity, a necessity which allows no excuse and no 
apology.' Will our correspondent give us an opinion upon the 
letter of Mr. Gurley to Mr. Ibbertson ? And meanwhile her own 
voice shall be heard : 

* I have not been able to read much these last eight weeks, and on this ac- 
count have probably missed of seeing your Prospectus ; but whatever tends to 
ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate blacks, has my warmest wishes for 
its success. Slavery is a stain upon our land, which, in my opinion, cries to the 
Lord loud as the blood of Abel. And while the individual on whom that blood 
was found, had to bear the guilt alone, thousands of our liberty-boasting country- 
men arc cgn federates in this crime ; and the fate of thousands of their oppressed 
fellow-men, who are groaning under the chains that a land of freedom has forged 
for them, is sported with, without compunction, by those professing themselves 
followers of Him whose heavenly purpose on earth was to ' proclaim liberty to 
the captive,' and to open the ' prison-doors to them that are bound.' 

I cannot imagine how our nation can stand up before the world, with her head 
lifted high beneath the liberty-cap, and her eagle's wipgs spread for the air, 
while she thinks of her dealings towards the Indian and the African — while she 
would drive the one from his last acre of ground, that she may bind the other to 
it in helpless slavery. How can she do this, and talk so loudly about freedom 
and the rights of man ? 

With the stain of sins like these in her skirts, how can she dare to look up to 
Him for a blessing, who, in all ages, since the scene in Eden, has showered 
down the fire of his indignation on the land where great wickedness of the peo- 
ple existed, and whose word is to every guilty human being, * be sure your sin 
will find you out ? ' 

There is nothing in the law of God, or in any law of man that is founded upon 
it, which does not justify our holding a citizen of London, or any other European 
whom we may overcome by physical force, in slavery, as much as the son of 
Africa, or his American-born children ; and strange must be the notions on which 
that man builds his hopes for immortality, who does not feel that justice and love 
towards his fellow-men are involved in the conditions on which a God of justice 
and of love has offered him a life beyond the grave and all the bonds of time. 

Excuse my prolixity. It is a subject that, whenever it is started, always fills 
the fountain of feeling to overflowing 5 and I tremble for the land, unless she 
turn from unrighteousness, in the two forms that I have named, by the gospel 
light that is in her hand, and do unto others as she would wish them to do unto 
her. We feel it a distressing thing to have a fellow-countryman in bondage, 
among a strange and barbarous people. But it is no less distressing to the Afri- 
can, because he is helpless, and cannot redeem his brother or his child by ran- 
som and certainly the act of kidnapping, or of retaining in bondage, does not as- 
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sure him that the actor is no barbarian, under whatsoever flag or name he may 
appear. The cause in which every true American should be engaged, can only 
be effectually tried by the law of God, and the decision of our healthful con- 
sciences. And who would venture to say that these would be in favor of another 
nation, stronger than ourselves, coming to steal, or take by violence our chil- 
dren, our brothers, our sisters ? The train of evils consequent to slave-holding, 
in a land favored and enlightened like ours, where it is not a sin of ignorance, 
I fear are not to end with time. Souls are involved in the concern.' 

That is, who would justify kidnapping ? Very few, we trust, in 
this country, at this time. But the slave-holding, to which the 
inference seems to come in the next sentence, ' that is the ques- 
tion.' May we not believe, with our southern friend, the eloquent 
Mr. Harrison, of Lynchburg, that a slave-AoZder may ' acknowl- 
edge the injustice and violence of the right he assumes over his 
slaves, and feel it his duty before God, and to his country, to re- 
nounce that right whenever he can dolt with safety, and to the real 
benefit of the slave, 5 — and yet ' doubt about the fitness of an op- 
portunity ? ' We are rather inclined, with the present light we 
have, to suppose that he may, and we do not much apprehend be- 
ing convicted in foro conscientice of ' apologising for slavery,' when 
we give utterance to such a sentiment. We shall be almost glad, 
however, to learn that our fair correspondent is an abolitionist, (in 
the sense of the N. E. Anti-Slavery Society, we mean,) for there 
is some reason to hope that talents like hers may at least furnish 
an air of respectable plausibility to that scheme which, as relates to 
existing circumstances in this country, it can hardly be said to 
have hitherto worn. 



INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 
[FromtheN. Y, Commercial Advertiser.] 

CONVENTION OF FREE PERSONS OF COLOR. 

Delegates of color have been selected from most of the States 
in the Union, to assemble this month in Philadelphia. Their 
avowed object is to devise means to elevate the character and im- 
prove the condition of the colored population in this country, and 
to fix upon a suitable place whither they may emigrate, and where 
they will no longer endure the depressing inferiority to which, so 
long as they dwell among the whites, they must always be sub- 
jected. It is understood that the delegates are generally, if not al- 
together, opposed to the Colonization Society — averse to going to 
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Liberia — and that they have it in contemplation to plant a Colony 
in the Texas. Their number, however, is few, and though the 
noise they make is great, their influence is small. If it can be 
clearly shown that a settlement in the Texas would answer the . 
purpose of the blacks, we would not lay a straw in their path. 
We are quite certain, however, that they will find obstacles in their 
way, much more difficult to overcome than a settlement in Liberia. 
In the first place, a conveyance to the Texas would be more ex- 
pensive, on an average, than a passage to Monrovia. This may 
be easily ascertained by comparing the expense of a conveyance 
to the latter, with the expenses which are incurred in removing 
the Indians to their new locations in the west. In the second 
place, the price of the land in Texas is vastly dearer than in Africa. 
Thirdly, they must conform to the Catholic religion, (if they would 
have any religion at all,) whatever may be their particular creed, 
or they will live in constant inquietude, as well from the jealousies 
of the government, as of their neighbors around them. In the 
fourth place, very few of our colored people are acquainted with 
the Spanish language, and this they must acquire, if they would 
hold any intercourse with the present population of that region. It 
is well known that their ignorance of the French language was 
one of the principle causes of the discontent of the emigrants who 
went to Hayti, a few years ago, on the invitation of President Boy- 
er. In the fifth place, admitting all these difficulties susceptible of 
removal, there is another which we presume will be found to be 
insurmountable. This presumption is founded upon the belief that 
their purpose will be to emigrate over land ; for should they pro- 
ceed by water, the navigation would be almost as long, and alto- 
gether more dangerous, than the voyage to Liberia. If they un- 
dertake it over land, how will they get to Texas ? They must 
pass through Louisiana, which is a slave state, and will never suf- 
fer any facilities to be given for the establishment of a black Colony 
on her borders. Laws would be passed to seize them on their 
way, and thus frustrate their object. Indeed, there is such a com- 
munity of feeling among all the slave-holding states, that we are 
much inclined to think that in the apprehension of the Texas Col- 
ony becoming a refuge for runaways, they would contrive ways 
and means to prevent their emigration even by sea. At all events, 
the other embarrassments we have alluded to are such that we 
trust the Convention will ponder the matter well, in all its bear- 
ings, before they venture upon a measure fraught with so many 
obvious and appalling discouragements. 
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FREE LABOR SUBSTITUTED FOR SLAVE. 

We learn from a correspondent, says the Long Island Inquirer, 
that Mr. Wirt, the late Attorney General of the United States, has 
purchased a large tract of land in Florida, for the purpose of culti- 
vating the sugar cane. Instead of employing slaves, as is usual for 
such labor, he has made an arrangement with several hundred 
German emigrants, who go on to Mr. Wirt's estate, under the 
charge of Lieutenant Goldsborough. This may be considered a 
good beginning, and may in time be the means of substituting free, 
white labor where slaves only have hitherto been employed. We 
are desirous to see an end put to slavery in this free country, but 
not sooner than shall be compatible with the rights and privileges 
. granted by our laws to the owners of such property. 



WEST-INDIA NEGROES. 

The Hon. C. Fleming, Admiral of the British West India sta- 
tion, on a recent examination by a committee of the House of 
Commons, gave it as his opinion that the negroes would soon free 
themselves, if they are not freed by the government — that the free 
negroes are industrious, and will work regularly, even in the culti- 
vation of sugar — that they are competent to fulfil the duties of 
governors, generals, and priests — and that the free blacks of Cuba 
and Hayti are incomparably better fed and happier than the slaves 
of Jamaica. The Admiral is also of opinion, that the negroes are 
equal in intellect to the whites. He thus speaks of one of the gen- 
erals in the Caraccas : — ' General Peyanga was a perfectly black 
man — a complete negro ; he was a very well informed man, a very 
well educated person, and well read in Spanish literature, and was 
a very extraordinary officer.' 



EXPEDITIONS. 



We have seen letters from Charleston, (S. C.) which refer to 
very gratifying accounts of the colonists who went out in the barque 
Hercules, dated the 30th of January. The writer adds, ' I sup- 
pose that a very large number of colored persons will leave here 
next fall to join their friends in Africa.' Of the party who went in 
the Hercules, one hundred and eighty in all, there were three 
Presbyterian and two Baptist preachers, besides sixteen Sunday 
school and other religious teachers. The mechanical departments 
were as well filled. There were one sawyer, four tailors, sixteen 
carpenters, two blacksmiths, four wheelwrights, three millwrights, 
three pastry cooks, twenty-five seamstresses and mantau-makers, 
three shoe-makers, four nurses, six farmers, one cabinet-maker, 
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fourteen washers and ironers, one mason, one tinner, one painter, 
one schoolmaster, one boatswain, four house servants, one dray- 
man. 

About a dozen emigrants have just sailed from Philadelphia for 
the Colony. They were furnished liberally at New- York, under 
the direction of Mr. Finley. Among the number was John Henry, 
of Maryland, farmer, aged thirty-two years, (wife already gone 
over;) William Gibbs, from this city, carpenter, aged twenty; 
Samuel Jackson, aged sixteen ; Daniel Parker, carpenter ; Heze- 
kiah Shepherd, aged twenty-nine, of Salem, N. Y. shoemaker, 
with his wife, wife's mother, and child ; ' Old Simon/ (so called,) 
member of a church in Littleton, N. H. 

We have had long conversations with Simon, and have obtained 
an interesting detail of his life. He was originally a slave, in Con- 
necticut, and purchased his own freedom for two hundred dollars, 
at the age of twenty-eight. He is now sixty-seven. Simon is a 
remarkably intelligent man, and a dignified and devoted christian. 

Shepherd is an active young man, of excellent moral character. 
He brought with him the following testimonial, among others, signed 
by highly respected citizens of his own section : 

Salem, May 6th, 1833. 
Robert S. Finley, Esq. Agent of Col. Society. 

Respected Sir: — This letter will be given to you by Hezekiah Shepherd, who, 
with his wife, mother, and infant child, are destined for Liberia. They have 
been recommended to us, in the most satisfactory manner, for intelligence, in- 
dustry, and viituous habits, and we trust will be a valuable acquisition to that 
flourishing Colony. We have furnished them with money sufficient to bear 
their expenses to New-York, or Philadelphia, where it is expected they will 
embark. As our County Colonization Society has been recently organized, we 
are not yet in funds, but we pledge ourselves to advance one hundred dollars, 
about the first of August, towards defraying their passage for Africa, and expect 
to add other contributions to your funds during the present year. The Coloni- 
zation Society, in our opinion, may be ranked among the most benevolent and 
interesting institutions of our country and age ; and that it may continue to enjoy 
the smiles of the God of Providence, and the patronage of the philanthropist and 
christian, is the fervent prayer of yours, very respectfully, 

Alexander Proudfit. 
John Whiton. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

To the American Colonization Society, reported at the Agency Office, Joif* Building, up 

to May 1, 1833. 

Juvenile Sewing Society, in Rev. Mr. Abbott's church, Worcester, 

Two friends at Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Freeman, 

Evening Lecture in Rev. Mr. Emerson's church, Salem, 

Rev. Dr. Flint's Society, 

Rev. Mr. Upham's, 

Rev. Mr. Babcock's, Salem, to make him a life member, 

Mrs. Tucker, 

Scholars of Sabbath School in Welfleet, Mass. 

Sale of Earrings and Necklace, presented by a lady in Lenox, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Clark's society, Winchendon, Mass. 

Proceeds of tickets at Salem Lyceum, after debate, 

Rev. Mr. Dana's society, Marblehead, 

Rev. Mr. Briggs' " " 

Thomas Napier, Esq. Northampton, 

Rev. Mr. Stearns' society, Cambridge-port, 

Methodist society, Pittsfield, Rev. Mr. Nichols, 

Unitarian society, Roxbury, after address by Rev. J. N. Danforth, 

Rev. Dr. Lowell's society, Boston, after an address by same, 

Rev. Mr. Richardson's society, Hingham, after an address by 

Rev. C. Pearl, 
Baptist church, Hingham, 
A few persons in Quincy, 
A few persons in Lynn, 
Rev. Mr. Colburn's society, Stoneham, 
Baptist society in Stoneham, 
Rev. Mr. Bennet's church, Woburn, 
Individuals at Concord, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Patrick's society, Canterbury, N. H. 
Gen. John Kellog, of Benson, V t to constitute himself a life member, 
Rev. D. D. Francis, of same place, constituted life mem. by his society, 
Rev. Cyril Pearl, Bangor, Me. to make himself a life member, 
An individual in Sherburne, Vt 
Congregational society in Agawam, 
Rev. J. Perkin's society, Braintree, 
Contribution at Quincy, 
Rev. Mr. Bennet's society, Boscawen, (East) 
A few individuals in Baptist society, Henniker, 
In Congregational society, " 

Hopkinton (West) Rev. Mr. Kavanaugh's society, 
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Boscawen (West) in Rev. Mr. Price's society, 

Two persons in Alstead, 

Two persons in Keene, 

Rev. Mr. Morse's society, Troy, 

Swansey, Rev. Mr. Coleman, 

Individuals in same place, 

Jaffrey, Rev. G. Lyman's society, 

Fitzwilliam, Rev. J. Sabins' society, 

Newport, Rev. Mr. Pearson's society, 

Hillsborough, Mr. Law ton's society, 

Dunbarton, Rev. Mr. Putnam's society, 

Caleb Mills, to constitute himself a life member, the donation to be 

applied to the transportation of a pioas emigrant, 
Citizens of Nashua village, 
Two or three individuals of Warner, 
Citizens of Hopkinton, 
John Knox, Pembroke, 
Citizens of Haverhill, 
Individuals in Lyme, 

Bath, Ira Goodale, Esq. 18 00— individuals, 17 00, 
Plymouth Congregational Society, 4th July collection, 
Meredith Bridge village Cong, church, 11 50 3 Baptist, 4; Meth. 1 82, 
Colebrook Congregational Society, Rev. £. Bradford, 

Whole amount acknowledged in preceding list, $1,340 69 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 

The Publishers of the Coionizationist venture to take this opportunity of mak- 
ing an appeal to the friends of the cause, and of a free discussion of the merits 
of the cause, throughout the country, in behalf of a work which has pledged it- 
self to that undertaking. The State Societies of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
it give s us much pleasure to say, have adopted measures which substantially 
express the confidence of those Associations, in the character and course of the 
Magazine. Will not the other State Societies bear us in mind ? We have 
great reason to be encouraged with our present prospects, but cannot say that 
we feel satisfied so long as those very considerable sources of influence, to which 
we have just alluded, still remain unsupplied. 
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AMALGAMATION OF RACES. 

The following well written Essay is inserted, not because we concur with the authoi 
in some of his views — and we differ widely with him in others ; but in pursuance of the 
principle of free discussion, which was laid down among the leading regulations of this 
Magazine, in the outset. 

During the course of the present century, the condition of our 
colored population has excited such an universal interest, as to 
have become one of the most important topics of political discus- 
sion. In those States where slavery has ceased to exist, there 
appears to be but one sentiment as to the policy or morality of 
the institution, and we believe that the more enlightened and lib- 
eral classes of our southern brethren concur with us in viewing 
it as a political evil. It is somewhat strange, however, that while 
all men at the North profess the desire of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the African, of elevating the frea black to a higher rank in 
the scale of social existence, and of redeeming the slave from his 
bondage, there should yet exist any essential difference of opin- 
ion as to the principles which should guide us in endeavoring to 
accomplish these objects. This difference of opinion ought not 
indeed, to be deemed an evil. It may for a time impair the 
strength, by severing the union, of the friends of philanthropy ; but 
it serves also to excite discussion, to keep alive public interest, 
and finally, by these means, to elicit the truth. 

The only opposition which the plan of colonization originally en- 
9 
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countered from those who stood well affected towards the cause of 
African emancipation, was on account of its supposed impractica- 
bility. Its proposers were accounted as visionaries or enthusiasts, 
and it was thought that the time or money bestowed upon it, would 
be thrown away. It must be observed, that opposition founded 
on such principles as these, does not evince any hostility to the 
plan in itself, but merely shows that many who might ardently 
wish it could he successful, withheld their aid because they had 
no hope that it would ever prove so. 

Since that time, other opponents of Colonization have arisen, 
whose ground of enmity is, not that they fear its failure, but its 
prosperity. These opponents are found, not in the slave-holding 
States, or, as might be supposed, among persons inimical to Afri- 
can rights and liberties, but here in New England, in Massachu- 
setts, in the city of Boston, among men whose profession is phi- 
lanthropy, whose watch-word is ' anti-slavery.' 

As the professed object of the Colonization Society, as well as 
of this new party, is, to ameliorate the condition of our colored 
population, the only question that can arise between them, is as to 
the manner of effecting their common object ; but their views on 
this subject are so completely at variance, that while the two par- 
ties exist, there must necessarily be an unceasing hostility between 
them.* 

According to the views of the opponents of Colonization who 
have assumed the name of the c Anti-Slavery Society,' our black 
population ought to be retained at home, and raised to a perfect 
equality of social intercourse, of civil rights, and political privileges. 
The views of the Colonization Society are expressed by their very 
name, and therefore need no formal exposition. We shall, there- 
fore, proceed to consider briefly, the practicability of the plan of 
the adversaries of Colonization. 

The plan of the Anti-Slavery Society appears to us to be ut- 
terly impracticable. It can only be attempted, either by gradually 
intermingling the two races by marriage and alliances, and thus, in 
process of time, blending and destroying their distinctions, or else 
by admitting them to live among us as a distinct people, but in 
the enjoyment of a perfect community of all rights, privileges, and 
courtesies whatever. We shall endeavor, at some length, to prove 
from historical precedents, that such a union of our white and col- 
ored population, can never be expected to take place. 

There now exist on this earth, five distinct races of men, which 

* The writer of this paper considers himself alone responsible for alTthe views which 
he has advanced throughout the whole of it. He does noVpresume to expound the views 
of the Colonization Society, but merely to advance his own. 
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are known and distinguished by physiological differences. Of 
these, three races at least, and certainly not more than four, were 
known to the Ancients. That with which they were best ac- 
quainted, was the Caucasian, to which the inhabitants of Europe, 
and we their descendants, belong. The other two were the Asi- 
atics, and the Africans, or Negroes. Of the Malay race, and of 
their country, the Ancients must have had very imperfect knowl- 
edge ; and of the fifth, or American, of course none at all. With 
regard to the Ancients, we shall therefore, confine our remarks to 
the Caucasians, the Asiatics, and the Africans ; and as the con- 
quests of the Romans kept pace with their geographical discove- 
ries, and they maintained their empire for hundreds of years over 
the whole known world, the history of that power will perhaps 
afford a sufficient illustration of the situation and customs of the 
ancient world. 

With the various other divisions of their own race, comprising 
the people inhabiting those countries, which, in the course of time, 
constituted the European Provinces of their Empire, the Romans 
were for hundreds of years, in constant intercourse, either in the 
character of enemies, or of masters, — the only two relations, which, 
for a long period, existed between foreign nations. 

During the whole period of the Roman ascendancy, the three 
races lived in precisely the same parts of the earth which they in- 
habit at present, with one or two trifling exceptions which I shall 
presently notice. Individuals of each race might indeed, leave 
their native home to push their fortunes in a foreign land. At 
Rome and Constantinople were gathered together the Represent- 
atives of every people and nation under heaven, attracted to those 
great centres of the world, as the proper fields for the exercise of 
every talent, of every vice, and of every virtue which ministered 
to the necessities, the pleasures, or the morals of mankind. We 
know, too, that so early as the last ages of the Republic, many 
Romans were residing in Asia Minor, since Plutarch says, that 
Mithridates, the king of Pontus, caused 150 ; 000 of them to be 
put to death in a single day. But these are mere exceptions to 
the general rule, that the great mass of every people has always 
remained in the same section of the globe in which they were no- 
ticed by the earliest historians. As the different races of men 
were thus distinct in their permanent abodes, so were they also in 
their habits. We hear of no ties of consanguinity, of no family 
connexions, formed between the different races ; and the few in- 
stances in which they exchanged their soil for that of another 
race, proves that the connection was looked upon with an unfa- 
vorable eye. It was not so, however, with the Romans and those 
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foreign nations who were of the same blood with themselves. Their 
earliest and most bitter foreign enemies were kindred in the family 
of nations. They fought and conquered the Spaniard, the Ger- 
man, and the Gaul ; and as national prejudices wore off, these dif- 
ferent people became amalgamated into one great nation, the in- 
dividuals of which were connected by the ties of consanguinity and 
by matrimonial alliances, formed as freely between them as be- 
tween one Italian and another. The Emperors were assumed 
from the various parts of Europe, and were obeyed with equal rev- 
erence whether they derived their origin from the shores of the 
Atlantic or Mediterranean, or from the interior of the great Eu- 
ropean wilderness. 

In the East and in Africa; the people were placed in the same 
external circumstances. The privileges and the burdens of Ro- 
man citizens were extended equally to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world, without regard to their complexion or descent. 
They were under an eqdal Subjection to the same master, and en- 
joyed all the privileges and immunities which were possessed by 
Europeans. The Roman positive law made no distinction be- 
tween the different provinces of the empire. But their color and 
their race were distinct ; and while placed in the same external 
circumstances with regard to Europeans, in which Europeans stood 
with regard to each other, these physical causes, with the moral 
ones involved in them, and these alone, prevented the union 
of the European, the Asiatic, and the African blood. The East, 
as far as my recollection serves, never gave a native sovereign 
to the Western Empire ; and very few, not of European descent, 
ever sat even on the degraded throne of Constantine and Justinian.* 
It is a proof sufficient, that the darker families of man considered 
themselves very different from the Europeans, that even to this 
day, the boundaries and characteristics of the three races, remain 
the same as in the time of Herodotus. 

There are only two instances in the old world in which these 
geographical limits have been transgressed ; and in those two, Asi- 
atic and African tribes have encroached upon the Europeans, 
so as to form settlements in their territory. I allude to the con- 
quest of the Greek Empire by the Turks, and of part of Spain by 
the Moors. Considering the circumstances and results of these 
two inroads, they can hardly be said to affect our general princi* 

Ele. Did they produce any effect in uniting the two races thus 
rought into collision ? Is the Turk blended with the Greek, or 
the Spaniard with the Moor, so as to form an united population ? 

* Since writing the above, we have discovered that this assertion is not Urictlv correct. 
Some few of the Byzantine Emperors were of Asiatic origin, but they were looked upon 
as remarkable exceptions. 
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Is there, or has there ever been, a single step made in advance to- 
wards such a consummation ? Far from it. The Turk became 
the master of the Greek, but never his relative. It is even now 
doubtful, whether the only remaining intruder of Europe, will long 
be permitted to retain his usurped possession. He has been for 
400 years, in an unnatural position, surrounded by nations which 
he regarded with the same contempt which his religion enjoined 
towards unclean animals, and without a single sympathy to con- 
nect him with his neighbors* Even nations cannot preserve a 
healthy existence in this unsocial state. 

In Spain, the Moors and Spaniards continued two distinct races, 
hating each other with all the animosity caused by mutual injuries ; 
and as soon as the latter power was sufficiently strong for the un- 
dertaking, the Moors were remorselessly driven from their beauti- 
ful habitations, to seek a miserable refuge in their * father-land.' 
Even to this day, it is considered a blot upon the purity of Span- 
ish blood, to have been mingled, even in remote antiquity, with 
the lineage of their African foes. 

If we refer to- the history of our own country, we find the only 
instance in which it is morally certain, that a foreign people have 
ever obtained permanent possession of a country to the absolute 
exclusion of the native inhabitants. I mention this case with some 
reservation because the ultimate fate of the European Turks is 
very doubtful. But eyen this instance, though a solitary one in 
this point of view, gives additional strength to the assertion, that no 
two of the great races of mankind have ever become identified by 
general alliances of marriage and kindred. The greatest intimacy, 
a continual intercourse either of war or peace, ever existed between 
our European ancestors and the native Indians, until it was ended 
by the gradual disappearance of the latter. There never was an 
instance in which two people had a better opportunity of knowing 
each others' customs and institutions ; never an instance in which 
men of different physical conformation were brought into more 
constant intercourse. Repeated attempts have been made to re- 
claim the Indian from the delights of a hunter's life, and to unite, 
or at least assimilate him to the white man ; but the spirit of an 
Indian warrior would have revolted at the thought of mingling the 
pure blood of the children of the soil with that of the pale-raced 
intruders. It was nature that taught him to reject the union, but 
he thought and called it pride. We have before admitted, that 
the settlement of this country forms an exception to the general de- 
duction from historical facts, that no people have ever been ex- 
tirpated from their native soil by men of another race. But even 
this is not so strong a case as it may at first appear. It is highly 
probable that this country was in a course of depopulation when 
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the Plymouth exiles arrived. From what we subsequently knew 
of the state of their society, we must conclude that their wars had 
been bloody, and wasting to human life, in a proportion exceeding 
the increase of nature. From tradition, and other indications, there 
were strong presumptions that pestilence had, at some former 
period, breathed upon the land, and left it so weak that it never 
had recovered its pristine strength. The nerve and marrow of 
the people had been withered. Certain it is that the country was 
thinly peopled ; too thinly to be accounted for from the unsocial 
roving habits of the Indians. • They were too few even to possess 
the land, and certainly much .too few to defend or improve it. 
These men discovered the marks of a former population, more 
dense and more civilized : and it is not unreasonable to believe, 
that long before our fathers arrived, they were and had been retro- 
grading, in numbers and in knowledge ; and that consequently, 
without any other intervening cause, they were in the way of ul- 
timate extermination. If such be the real state of the case, all 
that can be alleged against the Europeans, is that their coming 
merely accelerated by some few years, or perhaps centuries, a con- 
summation, which, sooner or later, would, unless they had repeopled 
it, have left North America a desert. We believe there are some 
theorists who even go so far as to say, that the European settlement 
of New England tended to retard, rather than to accelerate, the 
destruction of the Aborigines. We do not intend to discuss, far less 
to advocate, this opinion. The facts are beyond all dispute, that 
the white man took possession of this soil ; that he never mingled 
his blood with that of the natives, except on the battle-field ; and 
that in less than two centuries, the latter either totally disappeared, 
or sunk to such miserable weakness, that the final extinction of the 
race is as certain, as any thing can be, the result of which is not yet 
developed. 

[To be concluded.] 



A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 

The following spirited article we copy from the Richmond Enquirer, The editor of 
that paper says it is, what it purports to be, the production of ' A matron of Eastern 
Virginia.' 

I have read with amazement and deep regret, the late unprof- 
itable discussion in the Telegraph, Whig and other Southern papers, 
on the most agitating and alarming subject which can be forced on 
the public attention. I have seen republished in their columns, 
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extracts from a few Northern papers of a highly intemperate and 
pernicious character, entirely subversive of the tranquillity and 
happiness of society, and which I would fain hope, are but the 
contemptible effusions of deluded fanatics ; and not, as the editors 
seem to imagine, an expression of the hostile feelings of a large and 
flourishing portion of our fair and beautiful country towards the 
Southern States. However this may be, permit me, as a daugh- 
ter of our eastern Virginia, and therefore most deeply interested in 
all that involves her interests and prosperity, to entreat these gen- 
tlemen no longer to discard all prudential considerations, but to 
pause and calmly reflect that they are compromising the* safety of 
millions, by their ill-timed and imprudent discussions. They are 
giving a weight and influence to the mad schemes of Northern 
emancipators, which they would otherwise never have possessed, 
and are actually snatching the weapons from the hands of. ruthless 
zealots, and wielding them against the peace of that community 
they affect to protect. Can this be designed to serve a political 
purpose ? Would they in their zeal to promote the interests of 
some favored aspirant for office, disorganize and convulse society, 
overwhelm the Southern States with degradation and ruin, or com- 
pel them as the only alternative to embrace all the horrors of dis- 
memberment and civil war ? Will not every true friend to hi» 
country, will not all who vqlue peace and order, all who revere 
the memory of Washington or cherish his parting counsel, unite in 
frowning down theae seditious attempts to disturb the peace of these 
United States ? 

Shut your eyes no longer, my countrymen — the Union is threat- 
ened ; and all the blessings it confers, and which our fathers suf- 
fered and died to attain, must perish with it. Scorn not the fee- 
ble voice of a woman, when she calls on you to awake to your 
clanger, ere it be forever too late. We are told, that the citizens 
of the North would arouse our slaves to exert their physical force 
against us — but we cannot, we will not believe the foul, shocking, 
unnatural tale. What ! have the daughter* of the South inflicted 
such injuries on their Northern brethren, as to lender them objects 
of their deadly, exterminating hate / Have helpless age, smiling 
infancy, virgin purity, no claims on the generous, the high-minded, 
and the brave ? Would they introduce the serpents of fear and 
withering anxiety into the Edens of domestic bliss ; bathe our 
peaceful hearths with blood, and force us to abhor those ties which 
now unite us as one people, and which we so lately taught our 
sons to regard as our pride, and the very palladium of our pros- 
perity ? No, we cannot believe it. We cannot be so unjust to 
the enlightened and humane citizens of the Northern States, as 
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to suppose for a moment, that they approve of the course pursued 
by those reckless agitators who seek to inflict such cruel calamities 
on the South. The poor slave himself merits not at their hands 
the mischief and woe which his mistaken advocates would heap 
on his devoted head ; for even they cannot imagine that an ex- 
ertion of physical force on their part could result in aught but -his 
destruction. No — the Northern people are too well acquainted 
with historical facts, to condemn us for evils which we deprecated 
as warmly as themselves, but which were ruthlessly imposed on 
us by the power of Great Britain. 

So far from condemning, they must sympathise with us ; for they 
well know that slavery was forced upon us, and that as early as 
1760, the Southern Colonies earnestly sought to avert it, by pass- 
ing acts imposing duties on slaves, and even prohibiting their im- 
portation. In spite of sectional prejudices (alas, too often fostered 
for the worst ends by the unprincipled and ambitious,) — in spite 
of conflicting interests, the people of the North are our brethren. 
Together our fathers shared many a peril. Side by side, they 
fought and bled in defence of their common country. Their united 
wisdom was exerted to form our glorious Constitution, and those 
republican institutions, which so justly are our boast, and the safe- 
guard of our liberties. . Would the sons overthrow the noble fab- 
ric their fathers assisted to rear, even now, when towering aloft in 
its majesty and beauty, it attracts the admiration of the world ? — 
We cannot believe they are prepared for so suicidal an act. The 
States are all more or less dependent on each other. Let one 
portion be weakened and depressed, the whole must ultimately 
suffer. Oh ! that a spirit of compromise, forbearance, and broth- 
erly love could be infused into our councils, and animate the bosoms 
of our public men. Then the voice of contention would be hushed 
into silence. The insidious treachery of the incendiary would 
meet the contempt it merits, and factious demagogues would shrink 
abashed beneath the deep, stern voice of a nation's censure. Then 
the daughters of America could look joyfully on their sons and in- 
dulge the proud hope that they and their children would live and 
die the free and happy citizens of the great, flourishing and United 
States of America. 

Deluded emancipators of the North, we now appeal to you 1 
We deprecate slavery as much as you. We as ardently desire 
the liberty of the whole human race ; but what can we do ? The 
slow band of time must overcome difficulties now insurmountable. 
An evil, the growth of ages, cannot be remedied in a day. Our 
virtuous and enlightened men will doubtless effect much by cau- 
tious exertion, if their efforts are not checked by your rash attempts 
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to dictate on a subject, on which it is impossible that you can form 
a correct judgment. Forbear your inflammatory addresses. They 
but rivet the fetters of the slaves, and render them ten thousand 
times more galling. You sacrifice his happiness, as well as that of 
his owner, for, by rendering him an object of suspicion and alarm, 
you deprive him of the regard, confidence, and I may add with the 
utmost truth, the affection of his master. You render a being now 
light-hearted and joyous, moody, wretched — yes, hopelessly wretch- 
ed. You wreak on the innocent and helpless, who, had they the 
will, possess not the power to bid the slave be free from all his im- 
agined wrongs. You agonize gentle bosoms, which glow with 
Christian charity towards the whole human race, of whatever color 
they may be. Fearful forebodings mingle with all a mother's 
deep, imperishable love, as the matron bends over the infant that 
smiles in her face, and with more shuddering horror, she trembles 
as she gazes on the daughters, whose youthful beauty, goodness 
and grace shed the sunshine of joy and hope over the winter of 
life. I appeal to you as christians, as patriots, as men, generous, 
highminded men, to forbear. By all you hold sacred — by your 
own feelings for the wives of your bosom and the children of your 
love, pause and reflect on the mischief and woe you seek to inflict 
on both the white and colored population of the Southern States. 

The fame paper from which the foregoing article is taken, contained, not long since, 
some editorial remarks on the prevailing excitement at the South, an extract from which 
will sufficiently indicate the purport of the whole. 

We beg leave to address a few more words to our Northern 
brethren of the type :— We would address them with the most 
unreserved frankness, and in the most respectful manner we ask 
them, whether any of them is aware of any intention to disturb the 
slave question — by the agency of the government ? or to bring it 
up at all in the counsels of the country ? Do they know of any 
society that is established, or in agitation, for moving Congress upon 
this subject ? Do they believe that the Temperance Society has 
any sort of connexion with the emancipation of our slaves ? We 
ask them frankly to give us their experience upon the matter ; 
and we ask, at the same time, the Temperance Society to put down 
this calumny, if it be one, which has been propagated against them, 
and to put it down by the most positive and authoritative disclaimer. 
We request the Editors of the North to come out frankly upon the 
subject, and to assist the friends of the Union in allaying these evil 
reports which have got among us. They must see, that a plan is 
systematically organized for sowing tbe seeds of jealousy between 
the North and South ; and of arraying political parties against each 
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other, according to the most unfortunate of all distinctions ; that of 
sectional differences. If these reports then, be altogether false, as 
we now believe, we pray you to say so— and to put down all 
jealousy in the bosoms of worthy men, and every such evil design 
on the part of incendiary politicians. 

In reference to this article, a neighboring paper, The Salem Register, has made the 
following remarks. We suppose tbem to be substantially correct :— 

The very earnest manner in which the Enquirer calls upon 
Northern Editors to 'give their experience on the matter,' re- 
quires of us a frank reply. We say then, solemnly, and in the 
utmost good faith, that the reports alluded to by the Enquirer, as 
far as our experience goes, (and we have a pretty thorough ac- 
quaintance with the design and spirit of the public bodies, private 
associations, Temperance Societies, Lyceums, &c. &c. in this 
quarter,) are altogether false. There are, however, some few 
people in this quarter who agitate the subject of slavery ; but they 
are not connected with other societies or associations, neither are 
their peculiar notions generally diffused in this community. The 
experiment which has recently been made in this town upon pub- 
lic sentiment, enables us to speak decisively on this point. The 
result of the recent discussions between an agent of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and an Agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, in a public 
assembly in this town, is a proof that the people in this quarter are 
averse to any improper interference with the Southern institutions. 
The public mind here is not at all imbued with any such spirit as 
is implied in the paragraph quoted by the Enquirer. We could 
have told our Southern brethren so, long ago ; but, perceiving the 
jealousy of the South against the North, and the artifices of design- 
ing men to kindle it into a flame, we have forborne, because we 
felt how little we could do to allay the ferment, or say, that would 
be received in a friendly spirit in that quarter of our country. The 
untoward spirit so prevalent in the South of speaking disrespect- 
fully of the North, nay, of heaping upon them the most unbounded 
obloquy, has at last proved a snare to themselves, and we are 
afraid they are so entangled in its meshes as to be inextricable, do 
or say what we will. We commend the spirit which seems to ac- 
tuate the Editor of the Enquirer, in making the earnest enquiries 
contained in the above paragraph, and if his efforts will have the 
effect of pouring oil on the troubled waves bf Southern feeling, 
we should be most happy in giving him frankly and faithfully our 
humble aid. 
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HYMN FORvTHE AFRICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

BY PIERPOIfT. 

■ 

With thy pure dews and rains, 
Wash out, O God, the stains 

From Afric's shore ; 
And, while ber palm-trees bud, 
Let not her children's blood 
With her broad Niger's flood 

Be mingled more ! » 

Quench, righteous God, the thirst 
That Congo's sons hath cursed, 

The thirst for gold. 
Shall not thy thunders speak, 
Where Mammon's altars reek, 
Where maids and matrons shriek, 

Bound, bleeding, sold ? 

Hear'st thou, O God, those chains, 
Clanking on Freedom's plains, 

By Christians wrought ! 
Them, who those chains have worn, 
Christians from home have torn, 
Christians have hither borne, 

Christians have bought ! 

_ Cast down, great God, the fanes 
That to unhallowed gains, 

Round us have risen— 
Temples, whose priesthood pore 
Moses and Jesus o'er, 
Then bolt the black man's door, 

The poor man's prison ! 

Wilt thou not, Lord, at last, 
From thine own image, cast 

Away all cords, 
But that of love, which brings 
Man from his wanderings, 
Back to the King of kings, 

The Lord of lords! . 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OP THE BLACKS. 

In relation to this interesting subject, we are enabled, by the 
favor of a highly respected friend, to furnish the two follow- 
ing letters from distinguished gentlemen — the one a Virginian 
Clergyman, and the other residing farther South. The former 
says: 

It gives me great pleasure to hear that the noble cause of humanity and religion in 
which you are engaged, is prospering so gloriously throughout the United Suites. I can ' 
assure you, that you have the prayers and the cooperation of all the clergy and christians 
in this State. To give you an idea of the feeling of the christian community toward that 
unfortunate class of people which we have amongst us, I would refer you to the articles 
which appeared in the Religious Telegraph during the last year, signed ' Zinzindorf/ 
and which terminated in passing a resolution in the Synod of Virginia, recommending 
every church in the State, to set apart one of its best qualified members, whose duty it 
shall be, to give religious instruction to the colored people. And I am Jiappy to slate, 
that many enter upon this self-denying, though pleasing duty. The present proprietor 
of Monticello, (Jefferson's seat) is a gentleman of first rate talents, wealthy, and a man o* 
influence. He has entered into this business with all his heart. He has enjoyed a very 
libera] education ; but he thought that this was not sufficient to instruct even the poor 
African in the great truths of the gospel. He is preparing himself with a theological 
course, to fit him the better for this responsible duty. It is a pleasing fact, that the first 
proprietor of Jefferson's seat, after he left it, should be a man of such benevolent and 
devoted piety. 

We hope that the public mind is fast preparing for a general emancipation, and that 
the christian community will not be remiss in instructing and preparing the colored peo- 
ple for the Colony. The redeeming spirit is amongst us, I hope, and will not rest till 
every slave shall be restored to the land of their fathers, and this Stale placed upon a 
footing with the other happy States of our Union, who know not the curses of Slavery. 
May the Lord bless you in all your efforts to meliorate Jhe condition of this unhappy race, 
and may we soon see a flourishing and happy nation rising up in the full enjoyment of 
civil and religious privileges through the instrumentality of the Society of which you are 
the advocate. 

The second letter reads thus : 

With regard to your inquiries about the religious instruction of the negroes of the 
south, I would state, that whilst there is far less interest on this subject among slave- 
holders than there should be, still we have much reas on to be grateful for what is doing, 
and for what, in prospect, may be done. My knowledge on this subject is confined to 
Georgia and South Carolina ; you must apply to other gentlemen for information about 
other parts of the southern country. I visited Bryan county, Georgia, a fe w weeks 
since, for the exclusive purpose of seeing what was doing there f6r the negroes. On one 
plantation 1 found the slaves far more improved, both as regards their temporal comforts 
and their religious instruction, than I had expected to see. The number of negroes on 
this plantation is, I believe, about 200. They live in framed houses, raised above the 
ground— spacious, and in every way comfortable, and calculated to promote health. The 
negroes were uniformly clad in a very decent and comfortable way. There is a chapel 
on the place where the master meets the adults every night, at the ringing of the bell. 
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Reading a portion of Scripture, and explaining it, singing, and prayer, constitute the reg- 
ular exercises of every night in the week. On the Sabbath, they have different and mora 
protracted exercises. A day-school is taught by two young ladies— embracing all the 
children under twelve or fifteen years of age. The instruction in this and other schools 
in the county, is oral, of course 5 but it was gratifying to see how great an amount -of 
knowledge the children had acquired in a few months. A Presbyterian minister of Phi- 
ladelphia was with me, and he said, in unqualified terms, that he had visited no infant 
schools at the North, better conducted»-*(this one of which I speak, is on the infant 
school system.) Schools on the same plan are now established on several other planta- 
tions in the same county. And I think I may say there is a very general interest get- 
ting up on this subject. A large portion of the wealthy planters either have already, or 
contemplate building churches on their premises, and employing chaplains to preach to 
their slaves. Several I could mention who, though they are not pious themselves, have 
done this already, from what they have seen of the beneficial influence of religious in- 
struction on the slaves of other plantations. Persons at a distance may be surprised at 
this fact, but it is so in a number of cases that I could name if it were necessary. 

Ministers of all denominations begin to awake to their duty and responsibility on this 
subject. Many of them are now devoting themselves wholly to this portion of our com- 
munity 5 and it is to be hoped that every Christian master will soon be brought to an 
enlightened sense of duty. And if toe are allowed to prosecute this work without indis- 
creet interference on the part of our northern brethren, I feel assured that we shall see the 
negroes far more improved in a short time than they are at present. 



COLONIZATION DEBATE. 

A public discussion took place in this city on Thursday the 30th, and Friday the 31st 
nit. between R. S. Finley,T5sq. of Cincinnati, and Professor Wright, of the Western He- 
serve College in Ohio, on the merits of Colonization and Abolition. The former debate 
was in Park Street church. 

Professor Wright commenced an argument in support of the 
following proposition : 

'The operations and publications of the American Colonization 
Society tend to increase the prejudice already existing against the 
people of color.' 

He said that such a prejudice, as this proposition indicates, does 
exist ; and what reason could be alleged for it ? The physical 
distinction between' the whites and blacks certainly would not jus- 
tify it. Uniformity in this respect was not the order of nature.— 
The distinction was a part of the beautiful providence of God ; 
and it would be equally bad sense and bad taste to wish it were 
otherwise. This physical variety was no more reason for the sep- 
aration of the races, or their hostility, than the contrast of color 
between the lily and the violet was a reason why both should not 
be cultivated in the same garden. The colored freemen look like 
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the men upon whom Slavery has fastened its cruel grasp, and 
therefore they are despised. Therefore they cannot be admitted 
to our tables. Therefore they can have, in our society, but the 
poor privileges of a servant. This is wrong. The apostle James 
thought so, when he said, ' If there come unto your assembly a 
man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a 
poor man in vile raiment ; and ye have respect to him that wear- 
eth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good 

i)lace, and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under my 
botstool ; are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become 
judges of evil thoughts ?' 

But the prejudice is acknowledged by the Colonization Society. 
They do not deny it ; but they represent it to be irremoveabte— 
that is the fault to be found with them. They describe the black 
man's case as w,ell nigh hopeless, as to this country. Mr. W. read 
an extract to this effect from a pamphlet published by the Society 
of Inquiry at Andover, and also from the Fifteenth Annual Re- 

Eort of the American Colonization Society. The Society, then, 
e concluded, not only state the degradation of this class, but they 
give them over to despair, excepting as to the single chance for 
them which existed 4,000 miles over the ocean. Now this was 
gratifying to the prejudice, and therefore increasing it. They 
should rather encourage fraternal feeling and intercourse between 
the races. Besides, they do not reprobate this, prejudice. They 
have not said or done what they could to remove it. Indeed, they 
have done nothing. If they would give up their own prejudice, 
there would be no need of colonization ; and the case of our two 
millions of blacks was surely no more hopeless than that of the 
six hundred millions of heathen abroad. In a word, if the Society 
be prejudiced — which must be the case — all their action, in the 
very line and upon the basis of this prejudice, must serve to in- 
crease it. Look at the debates in Virginia, and observe the coer- 
cion of the colored people pointed but. These people are opposed 
to emigration. They always have been at the North. They will 
not go ; and the only effect of entreaty is to exasperate, ' The 
more they won't go, the more you hate them.' Some anecdotes 
to this effect were given. The Society, too, opposed the domes- 
tic education of this class. He cited Mr. Everett (A. H.) and 
others, who granted that a large number must always remain here. 
Why not make the best of them, then? Why not encourage the 
school which Mr. Mills vainly attempted to establish at New Jer- 
sey ? Why abandon even the one undertaken at Washington in 
1830, with the express design of preparing the blacks for Li- 
beria? 
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Mr. Finley said be was gratified to see around him ;so respecta- 
ble an assembly, for be considered it an evidence of the general 
interest he felt in the welfare of the unfortunate class of his coun- 
trymen in whose service he and his worthy brother, [Professor 
W.] were both laboring. They did not indeed coincide in their 
modes of practice. For himself he could not but regard the Col- 
onization Society as the last hope of the slave — and it was equally 
the hope of the freeman. His opponent had set out with the as- 
sumption that the Society was itself founded on prejudice. This 
was a mistake. It was founded indeed because of prejudice, and 
with the view to remove it — to remove it not from the minds of the 
Society, but, by the Society's influence, from the minds of the , 
community at large. It was assumed, too, that slave-holders, some 
of whom had always taken part in the enterprise, could not do or 
intend a good thing ; and that was conclusive against the Society* 
' No good thing could come out of Nazareth ;' and it was just m 
this spirit that the Saviour was rejected by the Jews. He was 
himself born and educated in the midst of slaves, but yet an eman- 
cipator ; he had been the means of restoring liberty to several of 
his fellow men. — His father, [the distinguished founder of the In- 
stitution,] himself too a slave-holder, engaged in earnestly petition- 
ing the New Jersey legislature for the legal abolition of slavery in 
that state. In this he succeeded. He also instructed, baptized 
and emancipated his own slaves, all but one fine old man whom 
the family all loved as a Christian brother and father, and who 
would not consent to the measure proposed. After the family re- 
moved to Georgia, his father took charge of a Sunday school of 
80 or 90 blacks, and labored incessantly for them. Reference 
was made to Mr. Finley's Thoughts on Colonization of 1816, and 
to a letter of 1814, to a friend in New York which had been pub- 
lished : these showed the benevolent design of the founder of" the 
Society, and of his friends and associates ; and the substance of 
them was stated. 

The Society was founded in deep Christian sympathy for the 
blacks — in the noblest and purest feelings which ever have hon- 
ored the history of man. He differed with his opponent as to the 
influence of the Society on the prejudice spoken of. They had 
done more to remove it than all other agents combined. The Anti- 
Slavery Society had exerted just a contrary influence. They had 
exasperated the blacks against the whites, of which illustrations 
were given from his own observation. They had exasperated the 
South against the North. They had done more than all other 
agents to aggravate Slavery — he did not mean intentionally — by 
inducing the enactment of severe laws and the practice of rigorous 
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discipline by the slave masters and slave States. And he feared 
that the work was now about being completed by the exertions of 
Mr. Garrison in England to calumniate abroad, as he had done at 
home, the country of his kindred and his fathers. He cited that 
gentleman's lectures, be. to substantiate all these positions. The 
Colonization Society operated against the prejudice in two ways. 
1. They condemned it. Their publications were full of remon- 
strance on this subject, appeals to the history of the ancient Afri- 
cans, and every other kind of argument in support of the black 
man's native capacity and rights. 2. i They had made a living 
and everlasting demonstration of this capacity in the Colony, whose 
unparalleled prosperity was the admiration of the world. The 
effect of this on prejudice must be obvious. It was already so. 
Ten years ago the possibility of it was scouted. The colored 
men themselves doubted it. They doubt it now. They can 
hardly conceive of such great things being done either for them or 
by them. Hence their distrust in some cases. In other cases it 
arose from the instigation of the enemies of Colonization. Still, 
large numbers had always been, and would always be eager to 
emigrate. It would be impossible to coerce them to remain. Sev- 
eral anecdotes on this point were mentioned : and others respect- 
ing the effect on the colony, and [the prosperity of the emigrants, 
on both the hostility of the blacks and the prejudice of the whites 
in this country. 

\ 

The second proposition was as follows : 

'The influence of toe Colony, as at present managed, is injuri- 
ous to Africa.' 

Professor Wright, in support of this position, appealed to his- 
tory to show that colonies never had done any good for the natives 
of the colonized country. Even our settlements, regulated by 
such men as our pilgrim fathers, had resulted «only in the exter- 
mination of the poor Indians. At all events, the influence of a 
colony, to do good, must be of the very purest kind. This was 
not the case with the Liberian. The materials of it were not of 
the right kind ; a considerable part of the emigrants were of the 
most indifferent and insignificant character, and perhaps some of 
them much worse. Then it was a commercial, not agricultural 
colony ; and commercial colonies had always done the most harm. 
They would always circulate pernicious articles, even though con- 
traband : no nation had been able to prevent this abuse. There 
was not a Liberian who obtained his living solely by agriculture, 
and even the 20,000 coffee-trees, of which so much has been 
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laid, were not native, but taken from an African island. The blaz- 
ing sun of that climate would always oppose agricultural habits. 
A good deal was said of the rum and other spirits, ammunition, &c, 
which, it appeared from an old Liberia Herald, and from other 
sources, were sold by the colonists to the natives. They had also 
engaged in war with them repeatedly, and Mr. Ashmun's account 
of the slaughter made in the first battle was read at some length. 
All this was wrong. There was no need of fighting. It were 
better .to imitate the Moravian missionary, among the northern bar- 
barians, who laid himself down to sleep in the hut of his bitterest 
enemy : the scene so much affected the savage that he exclaimed, 
1 this man's God must be greater than mine — I will be a Christian' 
— and he became one. He did not doubt the motives of the pious 
men who founded the colony. But it was only an experiment ; 
and the question now was one of tendency and of fact. The col- 
ony had not done much, and could not do much to suppress the 
slave-trade. 

Mr. Finley, in allusion to the first address, denied that the So- 
ciety opposed education. They did all that could be done, as fast 
as possible ; and they had waked up an amazing spirit of activity 
in regard to this subject. Documents, which he had not time to - 
read, proved this to be the case, in all the Southern States espe- 
cially. A Farm School for Slave children had been established 
in Illinois. One of the Vice Presidents was educating all his two 
hundred Slaves, with a view to emigration. A Manual Labor 
school of this kind was about being set up in North Carolina. In 
Mobile, some thirty Slave-masters had made extensive arrange- 
ments for slave education. The Southern people had always 
given generously for any object like this, and it gave him pleasure 
to say so, for there had been already groundless accusation enough 
against the South. Did the Northern abolitionists know, he would 
ask here, that they work hand in hand with the Southern nullifi- 
ers f He had travelled and preached in every Slave State — to 
masters and slaves all together — and he knew that every Coloniz- 
ationist was a Union-man. The nullifiers wished to nullify the 
constitution to perpetuate slavery, and the abolitionists seemed to 
be laboring to the same effect to abolish it. The Colonization 
Society had worked up all this recent spirit in favor of education. 
Ten years ago it was indeed an almost hopeless case. He had 
himself found it hard work frequently, but he had persevered and 
prevailed. His chief difficulty had been a Southern prejudice, 
occasioned by thq injudicious movements of the abolitionists. 

As to the colonists, the most enterprising of our blacks had 
generally gone out. These ^ere described as vagabonds by the 
11 
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_*. of ft. <W, and ft. ft* turned ta .d ch^ed *. 
Society with ' disparaging the free blacks.' As to intemperance, 
the Society had pledged themselves to suppress it. — As to war, 
they had made war against the enemies of the human race — the 
slavers — and had redeemed nearly two hundred poor captives 
from miserable bondage, and expelled the accursed traffic from 
nearly their whole jurisdiction. Was this unjustifiable ? — He gave 
several anecdotes, showing the feeling entertained by the Southern 
blacks in relation to Liberia. Only funds were wanted to carry 
back hundreds and thousands of them to what was literally their 
native land. Nearly three hundred of the present Liberians were 
of this very class. It would take him all his half hour to enu- 
merate the objections of his opponent — and these it was more easy 
to multiply than to prove — he would only say, he was prepared 
at any time to convince any man by irrefragable testimony that 
they were not sound or true. 

Both the debaters spoke ten minutes each after the above, but 
not much added to the argument. — Mr. W. said that his oppo- 
nent had only crossed, not followed his track ; that the apologiz- 
ing for slave-holders was 'all a sham' ; that he had a right to plead 
for the slave, and should not c sympathise only with the tyrants ;* 
that the free blacks who refused to emigrate ought not to be ac- 
cused ; and that the existence in this country of two millions of 
slaves, ' the most oppressed ever known upon the face of the 
globe,' was a foul blot on the fame of the land. Mr. Finley de- 
nied that nothing had been done by colonies — history showed that 
every thing had been done by them, though some had failed ; com- 
mented on the amalgamation plan of the abolitionists ; said that 
even the unlearned but devoted and enterprising black men were 
the best missionaries for Africa which the world could furnish ; 
and related several instances of the strong desire felt by this class 
in the West and South to go out in such capacity, and proclaim 
among their countrymen and their kindred ' the glad tidings of 
the gospel of peace.' 

The second debate took place the next Friday, the 31st, at the Bowdoin Street 
Church, on the following propositions :* 

1. 'The operations and publications of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society tend to perpetuate slavery. 

2. 'The only hope of abolishing slavery lies in promulgating 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation.' 

* We have referred frequently in the concluding pages of this discussion to the Report 
of the Boston Watchman, although we also took notes of our own. 
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Professor Wright said we had now come to the main questions 
m dispute ; the previous labor having been to dislodge the friends 
of Colonization from their outposts. He contended that the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation was not only a duty of moral ob- 
ligation, but practicable and safe. He had been asked why he 
did not go to the South, and disseminate the doctrine there, as that 
was the place where the reform was necessary. His reply was, 
that the scheme of Colonization was favored by many at the 
North, and that it was important to correct the error here. Im- 
mediate emancipation must be constantly presented to the eon- 
science, though years, if not an age, might be necessary to give 
the principle its full effect. Is it to be wondered at, that great and 
even good men, blinded by interest and prejudice, should be the 
friends of a scheme which should quiet their consciences in the 
continuance of slavery ? But the question must be met on the 
principles of the gospel, and the equal rights of man. He knew 
that people at the South were jealous of those at the North ; but he 
had testimony from leading Southern gentlemen to show that the 
Colonisation Society was rather a copvenient scheme to drain off 
the dregs of the colored population, than one to abolish slavery. 
,Mr. Archer, of Virginia, at a late Annual Meeting, said he 
had no expectation of the abolition of slavery at once. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such scenes as had spread desolation and 
massacre in different places, there must be an outlet for the disor- 
derly and the insurgents. 

Now if such are the opinions of slave-holders, how can the 
friends of the colored people encourage the project of colonizing 
disturbers of the peace, under the pretence of Christianizing the 
natives of Africa ? — How can the moral among the colored peo- 
ple be encouraged to emigrate, where the probability is that the 
abandoned are now a considerable portion of the colony ? Is it 
not an act of oppression, to persuade the slave to obtain his liberty 
by colonizing himself under such circumstances ? — While the ob- 
stacles to emancipation are increasing, shall its friends be silent ? 
Shall they whisper in the ear of the sleeper his peril, with a cold 
indifference, when the thunderbolts of a God are ready to burst 
upon him ? — Professor Wright noticed the manner in which the 
great Clarkson had, in his view, been misrepresented, as approving 
the Colonization Society. He remarked also on the severe laws 
of Virginia and Maryland against the blacks ; and upon a paper 
which he held in his hand, going to show, as he thought, that 
the Liberia Press was not a free one. 

Mr. Finley said he should apologize for having used some 
harsh words respecting Mr. Garrison, for which his opponent had 
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checked him. In extenuation of his offence, however, he ob- 
served that Mr. G. in the Liberator, and in public addresses, had 
represented him as the agent of Southern slave-drivers, and accus- 
ed him of plotting to sell a little girl as a slave, because she would 
not go to Liberia. The Professor, he said, had produced a print- 
ed paper, which was refused publication in the Liberia Herald. 
He wished it had been read to the audience, for it was in his opin- 
ion a libel on the government of Liberia. In reference to the 
charge that the Colonization scheme tends to perpetuate slavery, 
he was of opinion that that scheme was the only safe course. He 
did not favor the principles of the friends of slavery ; he could 
shake hands with all Christians who were its enemies, nor would 
he put down anti-slavery men, who were consistent and judicious. 
Self-styled anti-slavery schemes he did not approve, as either prac- 
ticable or prudent. They were attended with natural and moral 
evils, inducing hatred between master and slave* He spoke of an 
Abolition Society of Philadelphia, as embodying men of superior 
character and talent, but who deserted it to favor the Colonization 
Society, which encountered great obstacles, and had originally but 
few friends, but eventually won its way to high reputation. The 
speech of Mr. Archer, alluded to by Professor Wright, was bo 
evidence of' the principles of the Colonization Society, the tend- 
ency of whose operations is to abolish slavery. Gen. Harper's 
letter, published officially by the Society, and Mr. Breckenridge 
of Kentucky, and all the speeches of great men generally, take 
the same view of the Society as tending to abolish slavery. The 
same is now the opinion of the great mass of the people of Ma- 
ryland. 

Three years ago Mr. Finley went to Baltimore and assisted in 
forming the Maryland State Colonization Society. — It was then 
ahead of public sentiment, but $200,000 were raised to aid Col- 
onization, and to extirpate slavery. — He travelled and delivered 
addresses on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. They were con- 
sidered as favoring entire abolition,- and yet slaves were permitted 
to come ten miles to hear their delivery, although endeavors were 
made to prejudice the people against him, and he was insulted, 
and told that his life was in danger. He was in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, eighteen months ago, and saw 49 slaves, that were •emanci- 
pated, about to embark for Liberia, liberated on the condition of 
their going there. They were so well pleased with their prospects 
as to attract the attention of a female slave, who insisted on going 
with them. She went home to her mistress after seeing them, and 
told her she must go immediately, — ' Mistress,' said she, c .l am 
going.' These were liberated by Dr. JBradlee's heirs. 
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Mr. Finley related numerous anecdotes from his own experi- 
ence to show that the Southern slave-holders who opposed Colon- 
ization generally, do it from the same belief of its tendency against 
slavery, which he ascribed to the friends of the scheme. They 
were apprehensive of its effects on slave-property, though they 
could not object to the manner in which it was argued or man- 
aged. 

In reference to the charge that gun-powder, rum, muskets, &c. 
are articles of traffic in Liberia, Mr. Finley said that the Coloniza- 
tion Society are not chargeable with this offence. They have 
taken measures to discountenance this evil ; but they have not the 
sole authority in the civil government of the colony. In this city 
of Boston, public opinion has not risen to that elevation, which 
enables the police to prevent the sale of ardent spirits. He could, 
however, say, that there is not a grog-shop in Liberia, and that 
a gentleman, a friend of his, who had gone out from Georgia, who 
had gone out purposely to see the colony, and was at the tavern 
there six weeks, never saw any ardent spirit during that time, nor 
did he see a drunkard. Three hundred dollars as the fee for a li- 
cense to sell ardent spirits, is a regulation which the State of Mas- 
sachusetts had not yet been able or willing to enforce. 
' Professor Wright replied, that he had attached no blame for 
intemperance to the Society, but merely showed the tendency of 
the measures to colonize. And although the slave-trade does not 
exist in the colony, it may be merely driven to a distance without 
being diminished. He spoke of the testimony of Governor Mecklin, 
Superintendent of the colony, that some emigrants were bad, and 
idlers, unwilling to cultivate the soil, and consider labor as degrad- 
ing. Capt. Abel's last testimony is of a similar character. He says 
that such emigrants as are sent will not do. The speaker alluded 
to the sentiments of Lord Brougham on slavery, and then con- 
cluded by saying : ' Let the friends of Emancipation labor to en- 
lighten public sentiment ; let them begin at the North, the cradle 
of American liberty, and powerfully advocate the doctrine, that 
Emancipation is just, and safe.' 

Both the speakers cordially returned thanks to the audience for the indulgent patients* 
with which the discussion had been listened to, and ihe meeting broke up, we believe, 
with feelings of perfect amity in all the parties concerned. A Boston correspondent «f 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, observes, we think with truth — ' The Debate has 
done good. The impression was plain as the day-lrght. One of our most respectable 
4hy officers who heard the first debate, said to me, " I went an impartial bearer. I knew 
opt cared nothing about the subject before ; but I came away a different man. I shall 
join the Society forthwith. 7 ' Several distinguished gentlemen have comeibxward toMnak* 
themselves life-anembers/ 
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COLONIZATION OF AFRICA. 

BY BRAINARD. 

All sights are fair to the recovered blind ; 

All sounds are music to the deaf restored ; 
The lame, made whole, leaps like the sporting hind ; 

And the sad, bowed-down sinner, with his load 
Of shame and sorrow, when he cuts the cord, 

And drops the pack it bound, is free again 
In the light yoke and burden of the Lord. 

Thus, with the birthright of his fellow man, 

Sees, hears and feels at once the righted African. 

'Tis somewhat like the burst from death to life ; 

From the grave's cerements to the robes of heaven : 
From Sin's dominion, and from Passion's strife, 

To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven ! 

When all the bonds of death and hell are riven, 
And mortals put on immortality : 

When fear, and care, and grief, away are driven, 
And Mercy's hand has turned the golden key, 
And Mercy's voice has said, * Rejoice — thy soul is free !' 



We have been requested to insert the following reply to a communication which ap- 
peared in our last 

TO 'THE GOOD PEOPLE OF CANTERBURY/ 

I had heard the fact, with astonishment and regret, that a sec- 
ond, and, as I thought, final attempt at educating and thereby ele- 
vating the people of color in the United States, had met with vio- 
lent resistance in your town. I had heard too, that you justified 
yourselves of all this matter ; that you professed sincere love to 
the black people, and great esteem for the Colonization Society. 
Hooked forward to your appeal to the world, anxious to know the 
reasons why your hands were to be washed of all guilt in this truly 
melancholy and disgraceful business. Let me briefly examine the 
plea of ' A Citizen of Canterbury.' 

1. You assert, (without proof, however) that Miss C. 'made 
solemn engagements to continue a school tor your children.' I 
ask if she refused to continue such a school, and if you did not 
force her to discontinue it ? — If the engagement was mutual, on 
your part no less than hers, I ask, who broke this engagement 
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when you withdrew your children from her care, and your funds 
from her support, and requested her to leave the town ? 

2. You do not like * her principles regarding African Coloniz- 
ation.' If you do not, why continue her, as you did, since you 
knew her sentiments, in the care of your children ? Why declare, 
again and again, your entire satisfaction with her exceeding faith- 
fulness ? — Or rather, why persecute at all a single, unprotected 
woman for abstract principles — a woman, all whose other conduct 
won universal piaise, and secured to her the sole charge of your 
children at the most critical period of life ? 

3. You say, 'itu a money-making affair.' And suppose a 
Rail Road, which I believe is thought to bring money pretty cer- 
tainly to somebody, should pass through your town : must you 
therefore have a riotous town-meeting, and vote its instantaneous 
destruction — and for the singular reason that it was ' a money* 
making affair ! ' The cases are parallel, because the rail road and 
the school must each bring money to your dearly beloved Can- 
terbury. 

But I do not admit the fact, at least without better proof than 
has yet been produced. It appears to me, that if at New Haven 
a school for white girls at $300 per annum just pays its way, a 
school at Canterbury for black girls must indeed do very well to 
pay its way too, and make both ends meet. 

4. The Canterburians object 'to the immigration of (I use 
their own language) negroes and negresses.' As this objection 
purports to be simply selfish, I shall only correct one statement, 
and pass on. You say, 'Miss Crandall will bring in 100 ne- 
gresses and their fellows.' Were you not aware that she did not 
ask and would not receive more than thirty colored females, and 
unquestionably the colored males, I think it may be hardly pre- 
sumed even, that no black man will ever venture within the 
clutches of such zealous friends of his race as your ' good people 
of Canterbury.' 

5. You object to the c manner of forcing the business on.' 
If you had told, or if you will tell, specifically, what you object 
to, in this connection, I pledge myself to answer it word for word. 
Meanwhile I remain, yours, be. J. W. H» 



TEMPERANCE IN LIBERIA. 

[From the American Mercury."] 

To the Editor. — Sir : The introduction, to some extent, of ar- 
dent spirits into the colony of Liberia, is frequently mentioned as 
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a feet deeply injurious to the character of that settlement ; and by 
some, as a valid reason for withholding all aid from the Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

As 1 know that the Managers of the Colonization Society desire 
to do all in their power to promote the cause of temperance in 
Liberia, I solicit public attention for a few moments, to the meas- 
ures for this purpose adopted by them, which, I believe, will be 
regarded as earnest, well directed, and likely to prove as efficient 
as any that could be devised. 

On this subject, the views of the Managers are expressed in the 
following resolution : 

' Resolved, That the Board hear with extreme regret of the 
continued introduction and use of ardent spirits in the colony, and 
that they are resolved to exert all their influence to discourage and 
diminish the evil, so that no ardent spirits, except such as may be 
needful for medicinal purposes, shall be introduced by the Board 
or its agents.' 

It may be proper briefly to state what has been done by the 
Board on this subject. 

1st. A heavy duty has been imposed upon all ardent spirits 
landed in the colony, and the retailer of this article is obliged to 
pay for his license $300. 

2nd. Th^ Colonial Agent has been instructed to do all in his 
power to discourage the use and traffic in ardent spirits, both 
among the settlers and the native tribes. 

3rd. The most earnest appeals have been made, by private 
letters, to leading individuals, (particularly Christian ministers) in 
the dolony, and by addresses to the settlers generally, in behalf of 
temperance, urging them to form Temperance Societies ; and the 
best publications on the subject have been placed in their hands. 

4th. For several years past, the Managers have abstained from 
supplying their Agents with arderit spirits for use, or trade with 
the natives. 

It may be asked, why the introduction of this pernicious article 
has not been prohibited by law ? To this I reply, first, Because 
the Managers have believed, that the enactment of such a law by 
them, would prove utterly ineffectual to the accomplishment of 
this object. As the* article could be smuggled in, at a hundred 
points along the coast, such a law would have no force, unless sus- 
tained by the general sentiment of the colonists. 

2d. It is feared public sentiment at the colony would not sus- 
tain such a law at present, because the natives (though not ad- 
dicted to intoxication) absolutely refuse to trade, unless with other 
articles they can obtain small quantities of ardent spirits. 
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3d. The sacrifice of their entire trade with the natives, upon ' 

which many rely mainly for the means of subsistence, is hardly 
to be expected from the colonists, until the immorality of the 
traffic shall be more deeply and religiously felt by them. 

4th. The best means have been adopted to produce a solemn 
conviction of the vast evils of intemperance, and of the necessity 
of abandoning altogether the use of ardent spirits, as a drink, or 
an article of trade. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, it seems hardly rea- 
sonable to expect that to be done by legislation in Liberia on the 
subject of temperance, which has not been even attempted in our 
own country. There, as here, we look for reformation and secu- 
rity from intemperance, rather to moral means than to the power 
of the law. The only valuable and lasting reformation must be 
a voluntary reformation. 

It is gratifying to know, that the vice of intemperance prevails 
far less in Liberia and its vicinity than in most parts of the Chris- 
tian world. And the hope may be cherished, that the influence 
of Christian missionaries, and the means which have proved so 
successful in our own country to diminish this fearful evil, will soon 
banish it entirely from our African settlements. 

With great respect, R. R. GItklet. 

Editors of newspapers are respectfully requested to give the 
above an insertion as early as practicable. 

Hartford, June 7, 1833. 



INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 

FROM LIBERIA. 

We are happy to announce the arrival at Liberia of the ship 
Jupiter, Captain Peters, which sailed from Norfolk at the close of 
October last, and for whose safety serious apprehensions were en- 
tertained. Captain Peters called at the Cape de Verds, and at 
several places on the African coast, before he touched at Monrovia, 
at which port he arrived on the 7th of March. The Rev. Melvin 
B. Cox, the gentleman sent out by the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was a passenger in this ship, and 
was in good health on the 8th of March, the date of the last 
advices. 
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The following is to a colored Friend. 

Monrovia, March 1, 1839. 

I write a few lines by Roanoke, to urge you to come out to Liberia. The country 

exceeds what I anticipated while in America. It is rich, and abounds in tropical fruits—* 

it yields a large return to the laborer. The climate is delightful, and the heat not so op* 

pressive as in our summers and harvesting. The sea-breeze blows here every day, and 

at night I find a blanket adds to my comfort. A man can get a living and make money 

here in various ways as in the United States, by trade or farming, &c. I am intending 

to try farming. If you come at all, come soon j the earliest settlers, we think, will have 

the best chance. My family is all well and send their respects to you. Remember me 

to all inquiring friends. 

Yours, &c. William Reynolds. 

P. S. Please write to my wife's sister, Almira Williams, to inform her of our arrival 
and health. 

Since the above was in type, a late arrival at New York has 
brought news from Liberia of the 27th of April. 

Within two months previous to the publication of the Liberia 
Herald of that date, (says the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser,) there had been entries into the port of Monrovia, of twenty- 
five vessels— of which one was a ship, eight were brigs, fifteen 
schooners, and one sloop. They were from Boston, Salem, New 
York, and Norfolk in the United States — Liverpool in England 
— St. Thomas, in the West Indies; France, Cape de Verds, 
Grand Bassa, and the Leeward and Windward Coasts. These 
are testimonials, which it would be difficult to controvert, of the 
prosperity of the colony. It indicates a greater extent of commercial 
business than the city of New York could boast of in nearly and 
perhaps more than half a century after its settlement. 

In adverting to the erection of two or three warehouses on 
Water-street, in Monrovia, the Herald says — c The great rise of 
property in this part of the town would astonish many across the 
Atlantic' 

An annual meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society was held 
on the 15th of April — a collection taken up — and measures adopt- 
ed to engage forthwith, a suitable person to teach and preach 
among the surrounding natives. A sermon was preached on the 
occasion by the Rev. Mr. Waring. 

Much gratitude and sensibility were manifested on receiving in- 
telligence that Frederick Sheldon, Esq. of this city, had placed 
the sum of $2,000 at the disposal of the Board of Managers of 
the Colonization Society, towards forming a fund for the support 
of a High School in that colony. c Mr. Sheldon's donation, (says 
the Herald,) is a noble foundation on which to build, and long 
may he live to witness " The Sheldon High School of IAberia" 
in full operation.' 
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The writer of the following is a young colored man of excellent 
character, who left New York about a year since : 

Monrovia, (Liberia,) April 27th, 1833. 

Dear S*r,*—Your letter of the 10th October was handed me by the politeness of Mr. 
Bogart, shortly after the arrival of the Edgar, in which you observed that you wrote to 
me while I was in Norfolk ; but I am sorry to say, that I never received the letter. I 
am somewhat surprised to hear that you did not receive the letter I sent you, last July, 
by the Jupiter. I would have answered your letter ere this, but I bare been so much 
engaged in business, and have met with some affliction, which confused my mind so 
much, that I was not able to write. It has been the good will of Providence to take from 
me, what be at first was pleased to lend me— my wife and younger child ; but I trust my 
unspeakable loss and severe affliction is their great gain and everlasting happiness. My 
little boy is yet alive, and doing very well.— -According to promise, I will give you as 
correct a statement of the colony, as I am able. Our colony, I may say, is in a flour- 
ishing state ; but would be much more so, were the colonists in general more enterprising 
and industrious. As to the healthiness of the climate, I cannot much recommend it to 
strangers j but the natives are the healthiest people I ever saw 5 and even the settlers, 
when they get through the fever, are equally as healthy as the natives 3 so that I cannot 
say that the climate is unhealthy to any but strangers. I, myself, although I have been 
at the point of death, enjoy at present, better health than I did in America. We have, 
in Monrovia, one Methodist and two Baptist Churches, and a Society of Protestant Epis- 
copalians, and Presbyterians — who, for the want of suitable buildings, are compelled to 
hold their meetings in the Court House and public School House. There are two other 
Methodist Churches in the colony— K>ne at Caldwell, and the other at Millsburg. There 
is also an Episcopalian Society at Caldwell, who are also compelled, for the want of a 
house of worship, to hold their meetings in a School House. A Missionary Society was 
very lately formed, attended by a goodly number of persons, who, I hope, will be the 
means of doing much good to the surrounding tribes of natives. The Sunday School 
was very much disorganized, until the Methodist Missionary, who has lately arrived here, 
interceded in behalf of Sunday Schools, and put them in order 5 and within a few Sab- 
baths past, the School has been very well attended. 

Bu( there is still enough to do : the greatest part of the Sunday scholars are children, N 
and there is a great number of adults and natives who are desirous to learn. I therefore 
propose to open a school myself next Sabbath, chiefly for the instruction of the above- 
named class of people.— We have a great number of communicants in each church 3 but 
I cannot exactly certify the number. The books, tracts, &c. you placed in my charge 
I presented to the Governor to dispose of. No doubt you have heard ere this, that I am 
not keeping school. I did not meet with the success, in that respect, that I anticipated 
before arriving here : but I hold'an office in the Agency, which is equally respectable, and 
more profitable— the Assistant Secretary to Jno. B. Russwurm, Colonial Secretary and 
editor of the Herald, &c# 

I have not the least desire to return to America 3 neither could any one who realizes 
as much liberty and enjoyment as I do. I wrote to a number of my friends by the Ju- 
piter, about ten or twelve days ago, which vessel, 1 hope, will have safely arrived before 
the reception of this letter. I would be extremely obliged to you, as I have not suffi- 
cient time to write any more, to hand this letter, after you have perused it, to Frederic 
Sheldon, Esq., Bowling Green, with my kind respects. 
I have the honor to be, 

Most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, James M. Thomsof. 

H. V. Garretson, Broad-street, New-York, 
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The African Repository, (which has been much improved in 
its execution) states, that 'Richard Smith, Esq. to whom the 
American Colonization Society has been indebted during the last 
thirteen years, for his able, faithful, and gratuitous services as its 
Treasurer, has resigned that office. The Rev. James Laurie, 
D.C. has been appointed Treasurer till the annual meeting of the 
Board, to be held on the first Monday of July next ; when a 
Treasurer will be elected for the residue of Mr. Smith's term.' 



MANUMISSIONS. 

The Fredericksburgh Arena says : ' The rumor we gave in 6ur 
last, upon the authority of a New York paper, that Mr. Ran* 
dolph had provided for the manumission of his slaves, is, we 
believe, well founded. — The Compiler says the number is more 
than a hundred. We have it from a good source that the number 
is not far short of five hundred. 9 

A gentleman, formerly of Virginia, who resides with his family 
in Mississippi, says in a letter to the Editor of the Richmond 
Telegraph : 

'I have undertaken to live without slaves, and instead of finding it a disagreeable and 
difficult mode of living to be adopted in a slaveholding country, I find it quite easy and 
satisfactory.' 



NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

At a meeting of the students of the Theological Seminary in 
Andover, held on the 5th of June, 1833, the following Preamble 
and Resolve were adopted : 

Whereas we have been assured by R. S. Finley, Esq. who has travelled extensively 
in Kentucky, as an agent of the American Colonization Society, that every thirty dol- 
lars which we may obtain for that purpose, one slave of good character may be volunta- 
rily emancipated in Kentucky, and sent to Liberia : 

Therefore, Resolved^ That we pledge ourselves, with the blessing of God, to raise a 
sufficient sum of money within six months from this time, to effect the emancipation and 
removal to Liberia of at least one hundred slaves in Kentucky. 



MORE EXERTION . 

The Western Luminary states that the annual meeting of the 
Danville (Ky.) Colonization Society was held on the 11th ult. 
After the reading of the Annual Report, the meeting was address- 
ed by President Young. One of the resolutions adopted at this 
meeting, is highly creditable to the Society, and worthy of imita- 
tion by every such association in the country. It contemplates 
the raising of jive hundred dollars during the current year, in 
aid of the cause of African Colonization. — West. Luminary. 
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IMPORTANT RESOLUTION. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, held at the General Agency Office, Joy's 
Buildings, April 11, 1833, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That, in view of the momentous crisis of our coun- 
try's history, in relation to the existence of slavery, it be earnestly 
recommended to Christians of all denominations, to spend a 

PORTION OF THE MOKNING OF THE FoUKTH OF JULY NEXT, IN 

special prayer to Almighty God, to preserve us from im- 
pending evils, to protect, enlarge and bless the Colony at Liberia, 
to pour on benighted Africa the light of the Gospel, to deliver our 
beloved country from the sin of Slavery, to put N a speedy end to 
all traffic in human beings, and to give energy to all means now in 
operation, or which may yet be devised, to accomplish these im- 
portant objects. 

Hon. Caieb Cushing, of Newburyport, has been appointed by 
the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, 
to deliver the annual oration before that body on the Fourth of 
July. 

There is, in Louisville, Kentucky, a Female Association for 
promoting female education in Liberia. Their First Report, just 
published, show that they have $68 75, now in their treasury. 
They have made themselves Auxiliary to the Female Coloniza- 
tion Society of Richmond and Manchester, (Va.) This Society, 
in a late Annual (Fourth) Report, state their funds to be $401 07, 
now in the hands of the Treasurer. They also say — ' During 
the past year there has evidently been an increasing interest 
in this cause in some of the congregations in this city, [Richmond] 
and it is not doubted that if a suitable teacher can be obtained to 
concentrate and strengthen this interest, little difficulty would be 
felt in obtaining a sufficiency to sustain her in her benevolent and 
christian operations.' 

» 

INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 

The following extract from the Presbytery of Georgia, will add 
something to the authority of the letters on this subject, published 
in the preceding pages : 

We cannot close our narrative without noticing, with delight, and 
we trust with gratitude to God, the efforts which are making for 
the moral and religious improvement of our Colored Population. 
An interest in this long neglected and degraded portion of our 
community, has been increasing within our bounds for several years. 

78£030A 
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We may safely say that the subject is receiving general attention ; 
and in all our churches, from Savannah to St. Mary's, something 
is doing, and much more we desire to do, and our way is opened. 
In Bryan county, the adult negroes who attend church on the Sab- 
bath, are regularly instructed in the afternoon ; and during the 
week, three or four planters visit different plantations, and instruct 
those resident thereon. — There are in the lower part of this coun- 
ty, six day and Sabbath schools, kept by masters and mistresses, 
on their plantations, for the religious instruction of the negro chil- 
dren, as well as for their improvement in other ways. There are 
also evening prayers held by some of the planters for the adults. 

A member of our Presbytery devotes his whole time to the 
religious instruction of the negroes in Liberty county. He has 
free access to the great majority of the plantations, and visits them 
in the week at night. His labors on the Sabbath are divided al- 
ternately between three or four stations : at which the congrega- 
tions of adults vary, from 1 to 3 or 4 hundred, according to the 
population of the immediate neighborhood. On the Sand Hills, 
a summer retreat, a Sabbath school, embracing adults and children, 
has just been set in operation, and of course we can say nothing 
of its success. On three or four plantations there are day and 
Sabbath schools for negro children ; and on about the same num- 
ber, weekly instruction for adults. The pastor of the Darien 
church, holds a regular service, summer and winter on the Sab- 
bath, for the colored population of the city and vicinity. — There 
is also a large Sabbath school of sixty or seventy children ; and in 
other parts of the country some efforts are making. 

In Wayne county occasional instruction is afforded servants on 
different plantations, by owners and others, and a regular service 
on the Sabbath in one neighborhood, attended by thirty or forty 
adults. * * * # The plan of instruction thus far pursued has 
been oral and catechetical. Our instructions have given satisfac- 
tion to masters, and we humbly trust have been of benefit to the 
negroes. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The article entitled ' A Voice from the East,' is necessarily deferred, together with 
an interesting communication from an Agent of the Colonization Society, which came too 
late for this number. 

Several publications are before us, which will receive potice in our next. Among them 
is an able and candid essay on Colonization and Abolition, ' by A New Englander :' 
Publishers for this city, Peirce and Parker. 
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AND 



JOURNAL OF FREEDOM. 



AUGUST, 1833. 



[Concluded from our last.] 
AMALGAMATION OF RACES. 

Bv the preceding remarks, we think therefore, that we have es- 
tablished the point that there is no historical instance in which two 
nations of different species of the great genus, Man, have ever 
intermingled by general marriages, so as to form one people, and 
our deduction is, that so far as an argument a priori is good for any 
thing, they never will. But though in a question like this, histori- 
cal facts are perhaps the strongest arguments that can be used, be- 
cause human nature remaining the same when we see similar situ- 
ations always producing uniform results, it is fair to suppose that 
they will continue to do so, yet historical precedent is not all that 
we have to oppose to the plan of amalgamation. Let us look back 
at the course of our lives, from infancy upwards. Does not the 
whole course of our education, do not all out habits, opinions and 
prejudices, cry out against a union with the blacks, and can it be 
supposed that the same causes have acted differently on their minds ? 
True it is that they consider us as their oppressors, but does 
the lamb seek to unite itself to the wolf? Does the persecuted 
take shelter under the arm of the persecutor ? I can well con- 
ceive that under the tutoring of the Anti-slavery Society, the Afri- 
can may wish either to injure or to avoid us, but never to forget his 
grievances in a closer connexion. 
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But let us look farther than education and habit. Let us look 
into our own hearts. Let us listen to the silent though powerful 
voice of nature, and ask ourselves if she does not forbid our union 
with the blacks. So far as human institutions have any thing to do 
with a moral and physical change like this, the laws of the land, of 
every State in the Union, forbid marriage between the two races 
which people it. If any such change is ever to be made, it can only 
be effected by reversing law, by outraging nature, by altering ed- 
ucation and setting history at nought. The miseries which the 
country would have to undergo, during such momentous revolu- 
tions, should deter all men from prosecuting a theory which they 
cannot prove to be based upon moral certainty, and even such suc- 
cess as the wildest visionary can imagine, would never pay for the hu- 
man blood and human suffering by which it can alone be effected. It 
is certain to my mind, that the change could only, if ever, be ef- 
fected by violence, and this is proved by the course of some of the 
opponents of colonization in exasperating rather than conciliating in 
teaching the black to consider himself in a land of enemies, in which 
they are their only friends. When their principles become dom- 
inant, God protect the whites, for their safety will be beyond 
human power. 

No augury can be drawn favorable to the ultimate success of 
amalgamation from the progress which it has hitherto made. The 
very cases of marriage between black and white persons, have been 
met with a general burst of indignation and horror wherever they 
have been reported, and we think that such a reception is ominous 
of the future. 

' As coming events cast their shadows before,' it is reasonable 
to suppose that such a momentous change as this, would, if it is to 
be peaceably effected, be preceded by some signs of amelioration 
in the condition of the blacks. But even in this country, where 
liberty is the pole star of the patriot, and equality the alarm-cry of 
the demagogue, not a step has been taken towards such a 
change. The lot of the African is as hard now as ever, and 
it is even natural to suppose his condition will in time to come, 
be rendered worse rather than better, because the policy of 
the Southern States, dictated by their fears of the increase of the 
colored population, is continually imposing new restrictions and bur- 
dens upon it, so that in the slave-holding States, life itself is a tax 
upon the African, bond or free. The result of this policy is to 
drive the free blacks to the North ; and the time will come, long 
before their condition is so ameliorated as to make their existence 
a blessing to the country, when we shall be obliged to put checks 
upon their immigration even for our own protection. 
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As for the present state of the free blacks, they neither possess 
present power nor the elements of future improvement. Our mer- 
chants, our farmers, our mechanics, our professional men, our in- 
structors both of learning and religion, belong, with very few excep- 
tions, to our own favored race. There is little inclination in the 
mass of the people of that race to extend a participation of their 
advantages to those whom they unjustly deem to be of an inferior 
caste, when they are in fact only to be justified in saying that they 
are of a different one. 

Here then we leave this branch of the question, satisfied in our 
own mind, as we hope others may be, that this method of domes- 
ticating the blacks, and at the same time rendering them justice, 
can never be brought to a happy consummation. 

Let us consider more briefly, whether the prospect of retaining 
them here as a separate people, with equal rights with ourselves, 
is a more hopeful one. Such a system has not been very strongly 
or very seriously urged ; but it has a few supporters, whose names 
are a sufficient guaranty that the views which they advocate de- 
serve consideration. It appears to us that a plan like this is a po- 
litical chimera. It presents us at once with that monster which all 
nations, in all ages, have contended against, the imperium in impe- 
rio, the «3mpire within an empire, the wheel within a wheel. 
Let us appeal again to history. We find that the existence of two 
equal or independent people on the same soil, has always been the 
cause of exterminating wars. Such were the cases already men- 
tioned of the Spaniards and Moors, and the Americans and Europeans. 
Such has been the case in the East Indies, where the natives have 
urged an incessant partisan warfare upon the Europeans, and from 
whence every ship brings an account of a massacre. But, to confine 
OjUrselves to Europe, let us look at a few instances where this 
principle has prevailed, and see the effects to which it has led. 

Nearly all the religious wars of Europe, have been owing to the 
partial establishment of it. From the martyrdom of Becket, to the 
Reformation, there existed in England a continual conflict between 
church and state, both claiming the supremacy over the same soil, 
and the effect was a continual bickering and occasional bloodshed 
between the temporal and spiritual powers. This same principle 
was in part the cause which cost Charles I. his head, and James 
II. his crown. In Ireland it has been the source of unbounded mis- 
ery since the Roman Catholic religion ceased to be protected by 
law. On the continent of Europe it has borne its part in causing 
almost every civil war which has desolated the nations. 

Is it to be expected then, that such a state of things can ever 
be endured in America ? It appears to us that all reasons which 
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could oppose it in other countries, apply with greater force here ; 
and that the marked distinctions between us and the African, will 
increase ten /old all animosities which must be occasioned by the 
clashing of interests of people who, though inhabiting the same soil, 
are perfectly distinct in their relations and political rights. 

It seems to us, that in such a state of affairs, there would be two 
governments in our land, neither of them subordinate to the other, 
both equal, and what is worse, both supreme. Every thing in na- 
ture seems to oppose this divided dominion. It follows, almost of 
course, that when two equal powers are exerted in the same field, 
there they will be in opposition to each other. Even inanimate 
nature proves it to us. How then can it be expected that two na- 
tions inflamed by the remembrance of former servitude, on one 
side, and the remembrance of former dominion on the other, can 
ever be at rest in so close a proximity. Innumerable causes of 
jealousy will arise ; and jealousy will even exist without cause, and 
every citizen will be placed on a mine, with countless thousands 
and millions of fiery sparks flying over and around it, any one of 
which should it happen to fall, will involve him, his country, his 
friend and his foe, in one indiscriminate and irretrievable equality 
of ruin. 

It appears then to us, that until the African is relieved from the 
blighting presence of European Society and Institutions, he must 
continue to be the degraded and wretched being that he is. The 
Colonization Society points out the way, and, so far at its limited 
funds enable it, affords the means of effecting this change ; and its 
plan is the only remaining one which appears to be practicable. 

It is however objected that this offer is not made equally to all, 
to the slave as well as the freeman ; and those w T ho are detennjn- 
ed to ruin the Society, per fas out nefas, right or wrong, dr$.w m% 
very forced conclusion, that the Society is inimical to liberty. { It 
avails not to assert, both in profession and in practice, that the free- 
dom of the African is one of the dearest objects of the association. 
The charge is reiterated in the face of every fact, and in defiance 
of the characters of some of the greatest and best philanthropists in 
the Union, who have indentified themselves with this Institution. 

It is most true that the Colonization Society does not offer the 
opportunity of emigration directly to the slave, while he remains 
one, and for the simple reason, that such an offer is wholly out of 
its power. By the original compact formed between the people of 
the several States, and by subsequent legislation, the possession of 
negro slaves has been guarantied to the Southern States. It is now 
too late for us to say whether the compact was a wise one, or wheth- 
er, in the language used by a distinguished statesman in the last ses- • 
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sion of Congress, c it would be made if the bargain were to be 
struck again.' It is manifest that, while the federal compact sub- 
sists in its present form, to make attacks upon slave property, is a 
violation of that compact. When it is rescinded, and then only, can 
we interfere with the Institutions of our neighbors. 

As the Society places its hopes of ultimate success upon the pop- 
ularity, the confidence, and the moral influence which it will one 
day obtain, it manifestly ought to do nothing to destroy that confi- 
dence, or to make any portion of the Union believe that it will act in 
violation of public older, or public law, or in subversion of the ves- 
ted enjoyment of recognized property. It wishes to act under the 
sanction and within the pale of the laws of the land. It wishes to 
abolish slavery not by bloodshed, not by forcibly severing the slave 
from his master, but by the conviction on the mind of the master 
that it is for his interest to relinquish the slave. 

Even were it practicable or lawful to emancipate by one act the 
whole of our slave population, still in our opinion it would be ut- 
terly inexpedient. The time is not yet ripe for total emancipation. 
Imagination can hardly conceive a greater evil that could befall our 
Southern brethren — not to mention our ow»~ea§g£— than such a mea- 
sure. Let us picture to ourselves-a^arly/ three millions of human 
beings without property, without edoedfion, suddenly left to their 
own resources, deprived by the same act of the means of subsis- 
tence, and of the rtght of demanding it from any other persons. — 
What peace, what security can then exist, south of the Potomac. 
The demands of nature will and must be satisfied ; and if a starv- 
ing and lawless population cannot obtain food and shelter in any 
other way, they will turn every village into a desert, and every 
house into a funeral pyre, in the accomplishment of their object. 
Even their gladness for recovered freedom, would be sufficient to 
convert such a population into murderers. It is urged that a spirit 
of gratitude will keep the newly emancipated blacks in quiet. 
But such is not the course of nature. All bodies of men under 
sudden and immense changes are ungovernable. The fervid spirit 
of liberty worked so strongly, when the orderly people of Massa- 
chusetts were delivered from the comparatively easy burdens of the 
British supremacy, that it broke out in tumults and insurrections, 
which endangered the existence of the Commonwealth. And can 
it be expected that better rule may be kept with a people acknowl- 
edging no law but their own feelings, when disenthralled, and placed 
within the reach of those whom education and habit have ever 
taught them to consider as their direst foes ? 

We dread and deprecate, then, the extension of the principles of 
those who, opposed both to slavery and Colonization, would let loose 
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the slaves like wild beasts, to dessolate and possess the land. We 
have not arrived at such a sickly pitch of philanthropy, as to advo- 
cate a measure which would certainly lead to the extermination of 
one of the parties at the South, and would leave the other in a de- 
plorable state of weakness and distress, merely because every man 
having an abstract right to freedom, that right should be carried 
into immediate fruition, be the consequences what they may. In 
point of fact, the whole composition of society is based upon the re- 
linquishment or violation of abstract rights. The power of inheri- 
tance is in derogation of that abstract right of the living which takes 
all control of property from the dead, and leaves it for the enjoy- 
ment of the first occupant. Punishment also is a violation of the 
abstract right, in virtue of which no one man is answerable to oth- 
ers for his injustice to a third. But do we therefore, leave the 
criminal merely to the vengeance of God ? Men always run into ab- 
surdities when they act on abstract principles, without taking into 
consideration the existing circumstances which modify or control 
them. If we insist on the enforcement of all abstract rights, we 
must go back to a state of nature, to which the only road lies 
through as many centuries of anarchy, as have been necessary to 
bring mankind from the state of nature to that of civilization. 

For ourselves we have no fears of the difficulty of emancipation. 
We consider it one of the least obstacles with which the Society 
has to contend. We are willing to believe and hope, that slavery 
among the best and most intelligent Southern men, is looked upon 
as an enormous evil, and a crying injustice ; and that it is still sup- 
ported because of the belief of the utter impracticability of getting rid 
of it. When the Colonization Society has sufficiently developed 
the means for obtaining this end, there can be no doubt that the 
southern masters will gladly contribute their aid to relieve them- 
selves from their burdens. This is abundantly demonstrated by 
the experience of the last few years, as it is well known that the 
Colonization Society has been obliged to refuse hundreds of eman- 
cipated slaves offered to them by their masters for the purpose of 
transportation to Liberia, on account of the low state of their finan- 
ces. Until this difficulty is removed, the operations of the Society 
cannot be very much extended, and its success in its limited 
sphere will only serve to point out the way and demonstrate the 
practicability of rational, humane, and universal emancipation. 

In the mean time, the Society is doing all that it may. To the 
extent of its power, it offers to the African a fertile region of bis 
native soil, and offers to make him the paramount Lord of the 
soil. It offers education and respectability, the means of wealth 
and the certainty of independence. It no longer sends out its emi- 
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grants, on a doubtful or dangerous expedition, to a barren waste. 
When we compare the prospects of these modern pioneers of civili- 
zation with those of our own pilgrim ancestors, how infinitely more 
happy, more encouraging does the situation of the former appear. 
Our fathers were obliged to leave by stealth, their native land 
where they had been so persecuted that their injuries overcame 
even the love of country, and exiled themselves forever. They 
were obliged to cross a stormy sea, and to encounter on their ar- 
rival here, the extremities of cold and hunger, and to behold the 
companions of their wanderings dying around them, while they 
feared to let even the voice of their sufferings be heard across the 
Atlantic, lest it should be answered by new persecutions. « 

On the other hand, the African leaves this country, which has 
always been to him as the land of the stranger, with every com- 
fort and convenience which a liberal spirit of benevolence can 
bestow ; and he is cheered from the shore by the acclamations of 
thousands bidding him God speed. On his arrival, he is welcomed 
by friends who are ready to point out the means of life, and to as- 
sist him until he can win independence from his own exertions. 
He stands on that soil, a regenerated being ; he feels the pride 
of freedom, he looks upon one of the most fertile regions of the 
earth, and rejoices in the knowledge that he has no superior, that 
all around is his own. When he looks further, when he reflects 
upon the influence which his exertions and his example will have 
upon posterity ; when he considers that he is setting in motion the 
causes which will, ultimately effect the regeneration of his fellow 
men in both hemispheres, well may he say, his is the proudest 
destiny that has ever fallen to the lot of mortal man. 

The advantages of colonization to the African, are so manifest 
now, that the practicability of it is demonstrated, that I can hardly 
realize, that serious, honest objections are made to it. If there be 
any question upon which good men of all parties can unite, this 
appears to be the one. I can see no bounds to the advantages 
of this cause, until Africa is christianized and civilized, and the very 
name of slavery abolished throughout the world. Well might 
Finley, the apostle of the cause, make the prophetic exclamation, 
' I know this scheme is from God.' That prophecy has now be- 
come history. The scheme was from God — and God has pros- 
pered it. The seed, which, when planted, was no bigger than the 
grain of mustard seed, has taken root, and sprung up, and spread its 
branches and yielded its fruit, and promises to become the great- 
est of the trees of the forest. 
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LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 

The following letter, from an accomplished and intelligent gentleman in North Caro- 
lina to a distinguished gentleman in the city of Boston, is contained in the Columbian 
Centinel. It exhibits a specimen of the sentiments which generally, if not universally, 
prevail on this subject throughout the southern states, and may enable some of our 
infatuated agitators to perceive the folly and madness of their course : 

Sallisbury, Rowan County, N. C. t May 29&, 1853. 

Dear Sir, — I shall offer no other apology for troubling you 
with a letter at this time, than the importance of its matter. I 
have chosen to address you as being a distinguished philanthro- 
pist ; and on more than one occasion, a great sufferer in the 
cause of real humanity ; and from the past history of your life, I 
feel confident that I was not so deceived in the high estimate I 
formed of your character during our too short acquaintance, 
that I need fear you have turned a visionary. 

It is frequently asserted in many of our southern newspapers, 
that there exists in the northern and eastern sections of our 
country, a disposition to interfere with slavery. This I have 
confidently denied on the strength of conversations I had with 
distinguished gentlemen when in your section; and on the 
authority of Mr. Webster's gratifying assertion, that there prevails 
at the north such a feeling on this subject as the south would 
wish. More than two years since, in New England, I heard 
Garrison, whom I looked upon as a misguided enthusiast, and 
literally, a monomaniac, on the condition of the negroes in 
America ; and I was happy to find that he was discountenanced 
by the sober and really benevolent portion of the community. I 
begin, however, to doubt, if I have not been somewhat in error. 
Something, I know not well by what class, nor as yet to what 
extent, surely is agitated among you. I am not a miscellaneous 
reader of newspapers, and 1 receive none from New England, so 
that my information is limited to extracts occasionally made into 
more southern journals. Among these, I was greatly struck by 
the following paragraph taken from the Boston Commercial 
Gazette : ' At the last quarterly meeting of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, the following resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Among the gentlemen who advocated the adoption was Mr. Amasa 
Walker, the candidate of the Anti-Masons for Congress. 

"Kesolved, That the principles and measures of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, are consistent with every duty 
which we owe to our country, and that benevolence to the masters 
not less than to the slaves, requires us to advocate the doctrine of 

IMMEDIATE ABOLITION." ' 
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Here is the germ, I fear, (and I tremble while I think of it) 
that will work the dissolution of our glorious Union. For the 
moment that interference with the condition of our slaves is 
seriously attempted by any considerable party in the non-slave- 
holding states, that moment this Union is at an end. A deter- 
mination not to suffer the free states to intermeddle in any 
manner, with the condition of the slaves, unites inthem with 
perfect unanimity every political party, every religious sect, every 
class of society in the slave-holding states. And I pledge myself 
for the accuracy of the opinion, that not even an attempt to 
settle the question growing out of the agitation of slavery, would 
be made on the jloor of Congress.' *• 

I love the Union with an unsurpassable affection ; language 
cannot express the strength of it. I derive my being from the 
early pilgrims of New England, and I shrink from the idea of 
that ever becoming to me a foreign country. You know that I 
have regarded my rank of an American Citizen as a prouder 
birthright than that of the haughtiest noble of Europe, whose 
lineage is lost in the darkness of antiquity. But sooner than 
suffer the Abolitionists to carry into execution their plans, I too 
would go for a dissolution of this Union. I believe, before God, 
that justice and humanity to slave, as well as to master, would 
require of me to do so. This is not a fitting occasion — neither is 
it necessary in addressing you, my friend, to dwell on the dangers 
to be apprehended from meddlesome ignorance in so delicate a 
relation as that of master and slave ; nor to expatiate on the 
unwarrantable interference with the rights of others, nor on the 
violation of faith solemnly pledged even in the Constitution of our 
liberties, as is purposed by the Abolitionists. In portraying the 
dreadful consequences to the master, and still more to the slave, with 
the vices, crimes, bloodshed and horrors, that would follow imme- 
diate abolition, who would fail to be eloquent ? But immediate 
abolition is an event quite out of the question ; and one of the 
certain consequences of any movement, either on the part of the 
slaves or of the Abolitionists, is the riveting with tenfold severity 
the chains of the former. This any one may easily perceive, 
by examining the enactments on this subject, made since the 
distribution of Walker's pamphlet, and the Virginia insurrection. 

Do not conclude from my earnestness, that I believe the 
Abolitionists as yet, form a numerous or powerful party — but the 
contrary. — Still, I wish, as much as lies in my humble self, to 
warn the good and intelligent to repress in its birth, by their 
strong reprobation, a visionary spirit, which, unchecked, will 
menace the Union of these United States, while it consigns to a 
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severer bondage the unfortunate objects of their crusading folly. 
Especially do not conclude that I am hostile to emancipation in 
every form, and ready to give over the African race to perpetual, 
hopeless bondage. No. But in this matter the South must take 
the lead ; there exists among us on this point, a jealousy — shall 
I not add, well grounded ? The Colonization Society is operating 
a great change in public opinion here — it is gaining the confi- 
dence of the whole South. 

I rejoice that the Alx)litionists are running tilt against it ; and 
if not discredited by the mad zeal of a misguided philanthropist, it 
will lead, I am sure, to thoLa^ojjtiontof fjtftlicious measures on a 
much larger scale to rescue from' servitude and degradation the 
unfortunate Africans among us. 

I greatly desire to learn from you the extent of any disposition 
that may exist in your section to attempt directly the abolition of 
slavery in the south, and whatever else of interest you may have 
to communicate on this subject. Could you furnish me any 
information calculated to remove the suspicions and quiet the 
apprehensions of the South, (for I hope and still believe that right 
feelings concerning slavery prevail at the North,) its publication 
in our newspapers here, I feel confident, would be productive of 
great good. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest leisure, I am, very 
truly, your friend and humble servant. 



SLAVERY. 

BY MRS. S1G0URNEY. 



We have a goodly clime, — 

B"oad vales and streams we boast, — 
Our mountain-frontiers frown sublime, — 

Old ocean guards our coast ; — 
Suns bless our harvest fair 

With fervid smile serene, 
But yet a shade is gathering there — 

What can its blackness mean ? 

We have a birth-right proud, 
For our young sons to claim, — 

An Eagle soaring on the cloud, 
In freedom and in fame. 
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We have a scutcheon bright, 

By our dead fathers bought : 
A fearful blot distains its white, — 

Who hath such evil wrought ? 

Our banner on the sea 

Doth float with starry eye, 
Emblazon'd glorious, — bold, and free, 

A letter on the sky. 
What hand with shameless stain 

Hath marr'd its heavenly blue? 
The yoke, the fasces, and the chains 

Say ! — are these emblems true ? 

This day, doth music rare 

Swell through the nation's bound ; 
But Afric'8 wailing mingles there, 

And Heaven doth hear the sound. 
Oh God of power ! — we turn 

In penitence to thee, — 
Bid our lov'd land the lesson learn 

To bid the slave, — be free. 



LETTER FROM CHARLESTON. 

Some of the views of the writer of the following letter we do not fully concur with, but 
have concluded to publish it as it is. 

» 

Charleston, July 8, 1833: 

You ask me to give you my opinion on the best mode of abol- 
ishing slavery from our land. I answer, let the slaves be sent 
back to Liberia. I am aware that many differ from me in this 
opinion. In truth, I held a different opinion myself, before I came 
to the South, and was a witness of the evils of slavery. I had al- 
most entertained an idea (and it is one which is too common in 
our [the Northern] section of the country) that the slaves were in 
too many cases little better than brutes : that, deprived of all the 
comforts and blessings of social life, they were made entirely the 
tools of their master's avarice and caprice. I was then in favor of 
the immediate abolition of slavery, but now I hold to a very dif- 
ferent doctrine ; one which meets with the approbation of the 
conscientious slave-holders themselves, and which is universally 
entertained by all those who have been among the slaves, and 
not taken their opinions from the visionary schemes of the igno- 
rant though disinterested friends of the blacks in other sections. 
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As I said before, the only sensible and feasible means by which 
the work of freeing our country from the disgrace of slavery, 
may be commenced with auspices of tolerable promise, is by 
restoring the negroes to the land of their forefathers. It is 
said, that though we are conscious of entertaining an unjust and 
wicked prejudice against the colored people, we do but increase it 
by advocating this colonization, and virtually admitting that they 
cannot stay among us. That this prejudice does exist, I will own. 
But I also believe that it is one from which it is very hard, if not 
absolutely impossible to free ourselves. It must be a work of 
time at the best. The negroes, if they live among us, must form 
a distinct class. Still, if this unjust prejudice were the only ground 
on which the merits of the colonization cause rested, I, for one, 
would not advocate it. My reasons are very different. I believe 
that if the slaves were to be once freed, and suffered to remain 
here, our country would be in a worse condition, and the slaves 
themselves would by no means change their condition — bad 
enough it is true — for one any better. 

The specimens which I saw of free people of color at the North, 
did not give me a very favorable opinion of their ability and will 
to take care of themselves ; and I assure you, those I see about 
me now, have not altered it. The negroes are proverbially a lazy 
set, and prefer a frolic or a sound nap under the scorching 
rays of the sun, to laboring either with the mind or body. They 
are improvident, too, and care only for the present moment. I 
asked a slave whether he preferred his own situation or that of 

(mentioning a lazy, drunken vagabond who pretended to 

keep a shop near by, and called himself, free.) The slave an- 
swered very sensibly that he preferred his own, saying that 

had something to eat sometimes, but he always had. 

You can form no idea of the degraded and brutal condition of 
the free negroes ; infinitely worse, for the most part, I assure you, 
than that of the meanest slave. Now I say, let them be sent to 
Liberia. There they must labor, or starve. It is the land of their 
nativity, or of their ancestors, the land which God intended for 
their habitation. And as regards the slave-trade, what, I would 
ask, can be a wiser and a safer course to pursue, than, by 
peopling Africa with educated and emancipated slaves, to enable 
it to resist on its own shores those lawless aggressions on its long 
injured and insulted sons? 

a- 
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TEMPERANCE IN LIBERIA. 

The following communication is from the Vice Agent of Liberia, the colored gentle- 
man who recently visited this city. 

In answer to your questions, 1st, What is the history of the 
use of ardent spirits at and about the colony by the different 
classes of population? 

2nd, What is your opinion of the means to be used for the bet- 
ter promotion of temperance in the colony hereafter? 

Ardent spirits were an article introduced by slavers, ever since 
the commencement of the slave-trade, and had become an article 
of great demand. 

From my first arrival at the colony, it has been my wish to 
abandon the use of ardent spirits ; and not my wish only, but it 
was the wish of the principal citizens in the colony. But to abol- 
ish it at once we found impracticable. In the early state of the 
colony we were dependent on the natives, and had to use all 
means in our power to effect the great object for which we em- 
barked. 

The time was when the colonists themselves thought it advisa- 
ble to use a little stimulus for the preservation of their health ; 
and when we employed a native, his first inquiries were, ' how 
much rum am I to have?' and unless you would give them rum 
you could scarce get them to work at all ; we generally gave them 
at that time about two glasses a day. 

But the time has now arrived when the colonists — the princi- 
pal part of them — find that the use of ardent spirits is an evil from 
which no good can arise. Most of them have therefore abandoned 
the use of it entirely. The natives that could not be hired at 
one time without first agreeing to allow them their usual allow- 
ance of rum, will work for us at this time without scarcely men- 
tioning the want of it. No public laborers in the colony at this 
time are allowed rum. 

You find, sir, it is my opinion upon the whole, that moderate 
means should be used if we expect to be successful. We have 
raised Temperance Societies in the colony, and much good has 
resulted from them ; and I have no doubt but in a short time the 
use of that article will not be known there. 

In this brief manner, sir, I have given you an imperfect ac- 
count of the use of ardent spirits in the colony. Hoping that you 
will find enough in it at any rate to understand what I mean, in 
great haste, I am, dear sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 

A. D. WILLIAMS. 
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OPINION OF MR. WEBSTER. 

To the views of the great mass of the people of the North on 
the subject of slavery, as expressed through the respectable north- 
ern journals, with scarcely an exception, we are enabled to add a 
letter from the Hon. Daniel Webster, with the letter to which it 
is a reply. 

MR. BOLTON TO HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

New York, May 16, 1833. 
Hon: Daniel Webster : 

Dear Sir, — It cannot have escaped your observation, that 
warm discussions are now going on in many of the southern pa- 
pers, and much agitation is felt or feigned in a portion of the South, 
on the subject of slavery, and of imputed designs of the North 
against the security and value of that species of property. 

I have been so long and closely connected with Georgia, that I 
am perhaps more watchful than most others in this quarter of such 
discussions as these, and having reason moreover to apprehend 
that at this particular juncture the tendency, if not the deliberate 
aim and purpose, is to excite universal uneasiness and distrust in 
the slave-holding States, and by consequence to foment jealousies 
and heart-burnings against the non-slave-holding States, which 
designing politicians may turn to mischievous account, I have felt 
desirous since our conversation this morning, of obtaining an ex- 
pression in writing of your views, as to the power of Congress on 
the subject of slaves and slavery, and also as to the existence of 
any wish or design on the part of the Northern men, to interfere 
in any way with the security or regulation of that species of prop- 
erty. 

My immediate object in thus seeking to obtain a written ex- 
pression of your opinion on these subjects is, that I may commu- 
nicate it to a distinguished friend of mine in Georgia, who shares 
in my solicitude in relation thereto, and through him to the pub- 
lic at large. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect and esteem, your obedient 
servant, 

JOHN BOLTON: 



mr. Webster's answer to mr. bolton. 

New York, May 17, 1833. 

My Dear Sir, — I have received your letter of last evening, 
requesting me to state my opinion of the powers of Congress on 
the subject of slaves and slavery ; and of the existence of any 
wish or design on the part of northern men, to interfere with 
the security or regulation of that species of property. 
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My sentiments on this subject, my dear sir, have been often 
publicly expressed ; but I have no objection to repeat the declara- 
tion of them, if it be thought by you that such declaration might, 
in the smallest degree, aid the friends of the Union and the Con- 
stitution in the South, in dispelling prejudices which are so in- 
dustriously fostered, and in quieting agitations so unnecessarily 
kept alive. 

In my opinion, the domestic slavery of the southern States is a 
subject within the exclusive control of the States themselves ; and 
this, I am sure, is the opinion of the whole North. Congress has 
no authority to interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the 
treatment of them in any of the States. This was so resolved by 
the house of representatives, when Congress sat in this city in 1790, 
on the report of a committee, consisting almost entirely of north- 
ern members j and I do not know an instance of the expression 
of a different opinion in either house of Congress since. I cannot 
say that particular individuals might not possibly be found w T ho 
suppose that Congress may possess some power over the subject, 
but I do not know any such persons, and. if there be any, I am 
sure there are few. The servitude of so great a portion of the pop- 
ulation of the South is, undoubtedly, regarded at the North, as a 
great evil, moral and political ; and the discussions upon it, which 
have recently taken place in the legislatures of several of the slave- 
holding States, have been read with very deep interest. But it is 
regarded, nevertheless, as an evil, the remedy of which lies with 
those legislatures themselves, to be provided and applied accord- 
ing to their own sense of policy and duty. The imputations 
which you say, and say truly, are constantly made against the 
North, are in my opinion entirely destitute of any just foundation. 
I have endeavored to repel them, so far as has been in my jjower, 
on all proper occasions ; and for a fuller expression of my opin- 
ions, both on the power of Congress, and on the groundless charges 
against Northern men, I beg leave to refer you to my remarks 
in the debate on Mr. Foot's resolutions, in 1830. 

I am, my dear sir, with much true regard, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Johw Bolton, Esq. 
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EDINBURGH LADIES' COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

We have before us a circular from a Society in Edinburgh, Scotland, accompanied 
by a letter from a lady in that city, to a Philadelphia lady, distinguished for her benevo- 
lence and diffusive charity. We copy the first part. 

At a Meeting of Ladies, held on the 27th March, 1833, with 
a view to Establish a Correspondence with American Ladies, who 
take an interest in the American Colonization Society, it 
was stated that the Meeting are moved to this measure, by the 
hope of attaining the whole, or the principal part of the following 
objects : — 

I. — The Extension or Christian Intercourse. 

Every movement which enlarges Christian sympathy carries in 
its bosom a double blessing : it blesses the giver and the receiver; 
and if, haply, these parties meet in a simultaneous effort to con- 
vey relief to a third, the blessing is more than doubled — it is re- 
flected back in many forms on all concerned. 

In this view, the principles of true philanthropy, and of sound 
patriotism encourage us to seek an intercourse with those females 
in the United States, who commend themselves to our esteem, 
and invite our imitation, by their affectionate exertions on behalf 
of the Negro, who but recently might too justly be said to ' have 
none to help him.' There are not in the world women from 
whom we can expect to meet so true a response to our sentiments 
and principles, as from the intelligent Females of the United 
States; and there is no cause in which we can more cordially 
join. Therefore, confiding in the sympathy of Christian sisters, 
we address ourselves to the Female Supporters of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. With them we would unite our prayers, that even 
through this feeble instrumentality, ' Ethiopia may stretch out 
her hands to God.' 

Moreover, we owe to America a debt, in the matter of her Ne- 
gro population, which all our efforts will not be able to discharge. 
It was from our country that she received at first the baneful boon 
of slavery. In the case of Pennsylvania, she received it most re- 
luctantly, groaned under it while it endured, and at last it formed 
one of the most prominent reasons for casting off her allegi- 
ance to the mother country, and she forced her way to indepen- 
dence that she might rid herself of this crime. Virginia, Mary- 
land, the Carolinas, and Georgia, were alike averse to slave-hold- 
ing, and one or more of these States made powerful remonstran- 
ces to the British throne, which were not successful. 
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To Africa, also, we owe a debt, which no aspirations, no exer- 
tions, no sacrifices, on our part, will be sufficient to cancel. The 
tenants of her wilderness have been in turn incited to barbarity, 
and made subjects of cruelty by Britons. If they have trusted a 
white man, they have been betrayed. If they have heard the 
name of our God, it was in profanation and blasphemy. If their 
benighted minds were ever led to a comparison between the reli- 
gion of the white and black man, it was to prefer their own cruel 
superstitions and puerile ceremonies to the light of that religion 
which Britons dishonored. 

We are called upon, therefore, to be exceedingly glad that 
America has at last planted the tree of Christian Liberty on the 
promontory of Liberia. We are called upon to cheer her in her 
enterprise, not of benevolence only, but of restitution. We are 
called upon to combine our prayers, our hopes, our efforts, with 
hers, and to do what we can to plant our tree also on that injured 
shore. And, if we obey this call, we shall, in return, acquire for 
ourselves Christian friends in America, who, while they add to our 
interest in this perishing life, will swell our expectations of that glo- 
rious and blessed assembly in the life that is to come, where, 
through redeeming mercy, we may hope to meet them face to face. 

A Ladies 7 Liberia Society has been formed in Edinburgh, and it is probable that the 
objects of the Colonization Society will be promoted by the cooperation of these 
benevolent females. O. 



COLONIZATION A MORAL EXPERIMENT. 

'Tbe faith which is most wanted, is a faith in what we and our fellow beings may 
become, a faith in the divine germ or principle in every soul.* Dr. Channino. 

The Colonization scheme presents to the reflecting mind, 
subjects of thought as various as they are important. No topic of 
national interest combines in itself such an amount of material, fitted 
to attract the serious attention, and enlist the warmest sympathies of 
the philosophical and enthusiastic — the patriot and philanthropist. 
Whether we view it as the only constitutional method yet devised 
for the removal of slavery, or regard it as the blessed agent for 
morally renovating a benighted continent ; whether we hail it as 
destined to give the death-blow to that detestable traffic which 
modern legislation has brought under the ban of the law, or con- 
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template, as its direct result, the advancement of a degraded por- 
tion of the human race, it is rife with momentous considerations 
and glowing with thrilling interest. 

It is however to the latter, its prominent aim, and one involving 
the consummation of every other object, that I turn with peculiar 
regard and intense hope, and to this point I would devote a few 
remarks. 

It will readily be granted, I think, [by all the advocates and 
friends of the colored population, that the chief counter influence, 
against which they are obliged to struggle, is the force of prejudice. 
However various in degree, and however modified by circum- 
stances, — this is the main element of all opposition to the progress 
of this species of philanthropic enterprise. And it is equally 
evident, to the intelligent observer, that a want of confidence in 
the native capacity of the blacks, a distrust of their mental and 
moral constitution as affording a sure basis for the developement of 
those master principles of individual and national greatness — self- 
government and self-improvement — is the latent or direct founda- 
tion of a sentiment so unfavorable to themselves and their cause. 

The immediate consequence of such an opinion is a want of 
interest in the blacks. There may be, and doubtless is, christian 
principle enough to prevent, in most instances, the natural growth 
of simple prejudice into positive dislike, but scarcely sufficient to 
awaken any worthy feeling of hopefulness and respect, in the 
minds of the multitude. To inspire and sustain such a sentiment, 
human nature must be addressed through her best sympathies. 
There must be something which speaks of ancient nobleness 
mingled with the degradation of a people, to excite, in their behalf, 
deep and enthusiastic commiseration. 

Our own community and its pervading spirit afford ample illus- 
tration of this truth. The cause of free insiitutions,and of freedom 
of opinion has been peculiarly our own. We have seen how 
powerfully public sympathy is aroused in favor of the oppressed 
yet magnanimous of the old world. How readily and extensively 
was this spirit enlisted in behalf of martyred Poland ! And, when 
excited by the sufferings of Greece, how soon it subsided when her 
chains were unspurned and unresisted ! How eloquently have the 
good and great among us plead for the unenslaved but nearly 
annihilated Indian, and with what pathos and beauty have our 
poets sung his melancholy fate, while, a reference to abstract 
principles — to the rights of man — to the evil and sin of human 
bondage — to the duties of religion and benevolence — is alone ade- 
quate to warm the hearts of the many towards the African. Him- 
self must be wreathed with the claims of his cause to attract the 
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ardent attention of his fellow beings. Not to him do men turn, as 
to one who retains even a faint impression of individuality, but as 
belonging to an abject race, possessing the common attributes of 
humanity, in a very common degree, the victim of degrading cir- 
cumstances upon whom they have wrought their ' perfect work.* 
That such a view is rational or christian, far be it from me to 
affirm ; that it is one which, in the present state of the world, is to 
be expected, and one that is actually and prevalently existent — I 
feel to be true. 

And, I would ask, what means of kindling up a brighter, and 
more perfect sympathy, a wider and deeper interest, in favor of 
the colored population, lie within the scope of human ability and 
come recommended, by their intrinsic excellence and reasonable- 
ness, to human nature ? The answer is plain. Let us afford 
every facility for the free developement of African character, in its 
best forms. Let it expand in the invigorating atmosphere of 
freedom, but let the early breath of that bracing and renovating 
air be modified and its efficiency enhanced by every auspicious 
influence. Let the physical circumstances, and the social spirit, 
amid which it is inhaled, speak a kindred and encouraging language. 
Above all, let religion and education, in purity and power, lend the 
aid .of their divine ministry, and the incentives to a holy ambition 
and the occasions for active excellence be neither few nor small. 

Such is the method alike indicated by philosophy and intelli- 
gent benevolence. And such a course is avowedly and obviously 
designated by the Colonization scheme, and is now carrying into 
effect under the benign auspices of the American Colonization 
Society. I thankfully recognize in the system of this Institution a 
means which, with the blessing of Heaven, is to improve and 
ennoble a class of mankind, against whose highest interests the 
whole force of physical condition and public sentiment has been 
long and fearfully arrayed. My anticipations on this point are 
based on a view of existing facts, and a recurrence to the first 
principles of human nature and the essential conditions of human 
improvement. 

The testimony of individual consciousness and the world's history 
declares, that light and warmth are not more requisite to vegetative 
expansion, than is education, religion, liberty, to the soul's 
advancement. Ay, liberty — not that liberty only which leaves 
the body unshackled, but spiritual freedom — bringing with it a sense 
of dignity, an elevation of sentiment and a manly confidence, with- 
out which outward freedom is a vain and a dangerous gift. To 
confer this genuine liberty, I believe to be the object of the Colo- 
nization plan. It would strike off the fetters of the slave, and at 
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the same time, place him under influences calculated to disenthral 
his spirit from the bondage of ignorance, superstition and vice. It 
would remove the victim of a depressing prejudice into scenes 
fitted to promote his growth in self-respect and self-improvement. 
In short, it would make ' a freeman of the slave and a citizen of 
the freeman.' 

Nor does a design so noble fail to recommend itself to those 
whom it so nearly concerns. I have heard an aged and compara- 
tively prosperous applicant for the Society's aid, speak on the 
occasion the language of nature and truth. ' To me indeed/ said 
he, ' emigration promises little, but when I look upon my boys, 
and reflect that they have before them no prospect of advance- 
ment in society, and will rank lower than the lowest of the whites, 
I feel that for their sokes, 1 must go to Liberia.' 

It was well said by that beautiful moralist and profound philoso- 
pher, Sir James Mackintosh, ' the more mind, the greater compass 
of motive,' and it may be added, with no less truth — the less mind 
the greater need of external incitement. This moral necessity is 
amply provided for in the circumstances of the Liberian colonists, 
Mid this fact presents no inconsiderable argument in the view of one 
who has faithfully studied the nature of man with reference to his 
outward relations. 

To a mind, in which lurks one spark of native sentiment, there 
is something inspiring in the very idea of going forth to make one 
of a free and happy Colony ; to take part in founding on the ruins of 
persecution and barbarism, a commercial and religious community ; 
to render those breezes, which bore the cries of the captured, 
melodious with the songs of grateful worshippers ; to cause that 
watery expanse, across which the slave-boats darkly hurried, to 
bear proudly on its bosom the ships of the enterprising natives ; 
and to rear, amid the palms, a glorious city — the asylum of the 
oppressed, sacred to liberty, humanity and the truths of religion : 
— in a word, to aid in carrying on a grand moral experiment, the 
meliorating effects of which, upon the slave system, the slave 
trade and the African race, may, with truth, be deemed incalcula- 
ble, h. T. T. 
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PORTLAND COLONIZATION DEBATE. 

A few weeks since several addresses were delivered before the 
citizens of Portland, by Rev. Cyril Pearl, agent of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and a desire was about the same time expressed by 
several of his hearers and others, to form a Society auxiliary to the 
parent Institution at Washington. 

Soon after this, on Friday evening, June 28th, an address was 
given by the Rev. J. N. Danforth, of Boston, Gen. Agent, at 
the close of which, John D. Kinsman, Esq. rose to offer resolu- 
tions in favor of forming a Society. Rev. Dr. Tyler was called to 
the chair. 

General Fessenden, Vice President of the Maine Anti-slavery 
Society, took the floor, and opposed the measure, and continued 
at some length stating objections to the Society, beseeching the 
citizens to pause and consider, before they gave support to that 
cause. 

Mr. Kinsman had no objection to a full discussion, but this was 
not the time for it. Many had examined the subject and made 
up their minds to form a Society ; but if the opponents of the 
cause wished a discussion, its friends would be willing to gratify 
them at any suitable time. 

John Neal Esq. declared himself in favor of a full discussion of 
' the subject, and wished a Constitution prepared, that we might 
understand what was to be discussed. As a friend to the colored 
people, he had long been in favor of the Colonization Society, but 
believed great misapprehension existed on the subject, and for one 
was willing to undertake the defence not only of its objects but 
of its doings. He would move that a committee be appointed to 
prepare and report a Constitution — so that full opportunity should 
be given for those who were against the object to be heard at an 
adjourned meeting. 

Dr. Tyler did not see the necessity of collision on this subject. 
An Anti-slavery Society had been formed in which many of our 
citizens did not wish to unite. No one attempted to oppose the 
formation of that Society, and if the friends of colonization wished 
to form a Society, surely no one could reasonably object to the 
measure. 

Mr. N.'s motion prevailed, and a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Joseph Libbey, William Cutter, George C. Beckwith, John Neal 
and Seba Smith, was chosen to prepare and report a Constitution, 
and the meeting adjourned till Monday evening, July 8. 
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On the evening appointed, a large audience assembled at the 
meeting-house of the 3d parish, and Dr. Tyler being absent, Gen. 
A. Richardson was called to the chair, and William Cutter appointed 
Secretary. Prayer was offered by Rev. G. C. Beckwith. 

John Neal, Esq. presented the draught of a Constitution in the 
usual form, prefaced with some remarks expressing the views of 
the committee in relation to slavery and their desire for the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the colored people of this country. 

Mr. Neal hoped, in regard to % the debate which might ensue, 
that no limitation would be set to it, of time, order, or anything 
else. He wished the opposition to choose their own weapons 
and make the best of them. 

From this time the discussion was carried on for five successive 
evenings. The principal speakers against the Society were Gen. 
Fessenden, Mr. Henry Goddard, Mr. Munroe, (a colored preacher,) 
and Mr. J. Winslow. Those on the other side were Mr. Neal, 
Mr. Pearl, W. Cutter, S. Adams, and the Rev. Messrs. Tyler 
and Beckwith. One of the evenings was occupied by Gen. Fes- 
senden alone ; another by Mr. Williams, Vice-Agent of Liberia, 
and Mr. Thatcher of Boston, neither of the latter, however, 
joining in the debate. To save space we shall give simply the 
principal points made by the opposition, and the leading features 
of the argument against them. 

1. The inadequacy of the scheme, in itself considered. The So- 
ciety had moved but about 3,000 since its organization, and only a 
few hundreds (one thousand) of these were liberated slaves, while 
the annual increase of slaves is 2| per cent. 

2. Its effect on public sentiment. It served to give false security 
to the masters, by holding up a plausible scheme of emancipation 
which is yet impracticable, and a real security by draining off the 
surplus of the slaves. The surplus slaves, such as could not be 
profitably employed, might be removed — this would quiet the 
fears of the master. If he had ten more slaves than he could 
employ, and they were a trouble, he might give away these for the 
purpose of securing the others and increasing their value. l We 
might give away half of the gjoods in our store (said Mr. Winslow) 
if this would make the other naif more valuable than the whole.' 

3. The Society did not originate in the purest motives ; many of 
the first members and officers were slave-holders. Dr. Finley was 
often referred to as its founder. The following extracts from his 
letter would show his views before the society was formed. 

' Could they be sent to Africa a three-fold benefit would arise. 
We should be cleared of them — we should send to Africa a popu- 
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lation partly civilized and partly christianized for its benefit, and 
our blacks themselves would be placed in better circumstances.' — 
[Letter Feb. 14, 1815, Af Repos. vol I, p. 2.] 

' We should be cleared of them.' How very benevolent ! ! 
This was the first motive ; but secondly it would remove a popula- 
tion c partly civilized,' that is semi-civilized, and semi-barbarous for 
the benefit of Africa. Mr. Fessenden thought that to pour such a 
population upon Africa, would be its greatest curse. 

4. The Society disparage the free blacks ; is an occasion, if not 
the cause of severe laws against both them and the slaves ; apolo-* 
gizes for slave-holders ; regards slaves as property ; and in fine, 
tends to perpetuate and aggravate the slave system. 

In regard to the first and second position, it was said that the 
Society was at least doing something, which was more, perhaps, 
than could be said of their opponents. It was something to 
emancipate ] ,000 slaves, and place them in circumstances of per- 
sonal comfort and political freedom. This was in addition to its 
moral influence, which moral influence was the only thing affected 
to be aimed at by its opponents. It did not, indeed, fly in the face 
of the law, nor interfere with rights secured by the Constitution. It 
was no nullifying scheme — did not seek to promote insubordina- 
tion among slaves, nor exasperate the masters, by calling them 
thieves, robbers, kidnappers, without distinction — nor by exciting 
bitterness against them in the free States, and increasing the 
alienation that now existed. It chose to act by a different process 
— to change the will of the masters by mild measures — to show 
them how emancipation may be effected — to demonstrate that the 
blacks are capable of improvement— of self-government and 
support — to elevate African character by elevating a community of 
Africans— thus to awaken sympathy and respect for the whole 
race. It promoted emancipation by carrying discussion into the 
slave states. Look at Virginia, Maryland and Kentucky — these 
were the earliest slave States to engage in colonization efforts — 
these were the States where the people were most nearly prepared 
to abolish slavery by legislative enactments. The friends of colo- 
nization were the leading advocates for emancipation — the discus- 
sions which were preparing the public mind for emancipation were 
led forward by the friends of colonization, and in connection with 
colonization efforts. Agents of the Colonization Society could 
preach emancipation in the South — they had a plan to present. 
The anti-colonizationists do not go there to preach their doctrines. 
The society (said Mr. Pearl) would promote emancipation by 
awakening sympathy for the slaves and securing their instruction— 
by lessening the danger of insurrections, and promoting kind feel- 
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ings in masters and slaves. Inflammatory publications and fear of 
insurrections had occasioned laws prohibiting emancipation — for- 
bidding the slaves being taught to read and write — had occasioned 
jealousy in the southern people. The Colonization Society was 
exerting a counteracting influence — enlisting the humane and 
religious part of the community at the South in behalf of the 
blacks. It was not an education society — but the friends of it, to 
be consistent, must desire the instruction of the blacks. If they 
would make a prosperous Colony, they must have intelligent 
colonists. If humane masters wished to liberate and send their 
slaves to Liberia, they would endeavor to instruct and prepare them 
for freedom. Some were now doing thus. An unusual desire for 
the instruction of slaves is now felt, as was manifest from the state- 
ments recently made in this house by gentlemen from the South.* 
The report of the Synod of Virginia, Presbyteries in Georgia, 
articles in southern newspapers, all confirm this view. Now 
let the slaves be instructed — let masters and slaves be imbued 
with the spirit of the gospel — slavery would cease of course — slaves 
would be prepared for freedom, and masters would make 
them free. 

Another influence on slavery was exerted by the moral power 
of example. Here and there, a master did emancipate. More 
than 1,000 slaves had already been given up — more than half that 
number within less than two years. Multitudes more were offered 
— entire families had thus been blessed with freedom — often with 
great pecuniary sacrifice to the master — from conscientious motives 
— by men who would not buy or sell slaves. Would this render 
slaves more valuable ? — perpetuate slavery ? Just the reverse. 
Such examples bore upon the feelings of other masters — the 
slaves thus manumitted, passed through the country to the place of* 
their embarkation — it was known and read of all men, that they 
were free — going to the land of their fathers. What was the 
effect of such exhibitions upon the feelings of masters ? 

Then as the Colony prospered, and was able to receive increasing 
numbers of this class, this influence would be accumulating. It* 
would become a flood of light — a resistless torrent, upon the con- 
sciences of men. 

Again, if this experiment was successful it would change the 
moral sense of the South in regard to the capacity of the blacks 
for self-government and support. Many thought them an inferior 
race — incapable of improvement, and therefore unfitted for freedom. 
This was a quietus upon the conscience of the slave-holder — it 

* Col. Lumpkin of Georgia, and others. 
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seemed no great sin to hold them in bondage. But let the Colony 
prosper — its commerce extend, its vessels manned and laded by 
Africans be seen in our harbors — its merchants be seen in our 
cities — let men who a few years since were slaves in this country 
be prosperous free men in Liberia — let this truth be known and felt 
by slave holders — those who hold their brethren as property — and 
how will it affect them ? Or let prosperous colonics flourish — 
their schools and churches rise — free government be established in 
Africa— commerce extend with the native tribes — win them away 
from the slave-trade — open the way for their civilization — fasten the 
sympathy of the civilized world upon that continent — let means of 
intellectual and moral improvement be poured in, Africans be 
enlightened, and who could hold them in bondage ? Let Africa 
be a civilized continent, and men's consciences could no more con- 
sent to enslave them, than to enslave Frenchmen or Englishmen. 
In reference to the third point, the Rev. Dr. Tyler said : — 
A part of Dr. Finley's letter had been read and commented 
upon to show that the founder of the society had bad motives. 

Was Mr. Finley the man to injure the blacks — to form a con- 
spiracy for this purpose ? Hear his language in the very letter 
which had been quoted. 

6 The longer I live to see the wretchedness of men, the more 
J admire the virtues of those who devise, and with patience labor 
to execute plans for the relief of the wretched. On this subject the 
state of the free blacks has very much occupied my mind. Their 
number increases greatly, and their wretchedness too, as appears 
to me.' 

Robert Finley, who engaged in petitioning the legislature of 
New Jersey for the abolition of slavery — and succeeded in it — 
who instructed, baptized and manumitted his own slaves — who 
took charge of a Sunday school of 80 or 90 blacks, and labored 
incessantly for them* — was he the person to injure the black man ? 
Would he pour upon Africa a ' semi-civilized,' ( semi-barbarous' 
population to act the part of the Goths and Vandals — and per- 
petuate slavery ? the very system he was endeavoring to over* 
throw ! He doubtless thought that if the colored people, or a part 
of them, could be separated from the whites and made happy in 
Africa, while it was conferring blessings upon them, it would also be 
well for the whites — that planting a colony of colored people, a 
part of whom were intelligent christians, would benefit Africa — 
and that doing this would benefit the blacks who should remain in 
this country. This seemed to be the import of his language. 
Surely if any man was a friend of the blacks, Robert Finley was. 

* Colonizationist, No. 3. 
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Samuel J. Mills, one of the first agents and pioneers to Africa — 
the first martyr to the cause — was he laying a plot — engaged in a 
conspiracy against the rights of the colored man ? 

1 The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the Metho- 
dist General Conference, the Baptist General Association, the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
many of their subordinate conventions, had earnestly presented it 
to the favor of the religious public' Af. Rep. vol. 1 , p. 5. 

Had these denominations of Christians entered into a 'con- 
spiracy against human rights ? ' and were they unanimous in abus- 
ing the blacks, and opposing their instruction ? Was it their 
object to perpetuate slavery ? Could they not understand its object 
and tendency? How did people at the south understand it? 
[Numerous extracts were here read to show that the friends and 
foes of the society at the south consider its influence as tending to 
emancipation.] Could not the people on the spot judge better 
than we at a distance ? 

The remarks of Mr. Neal were made chiefly in reference to the 
quotations introduced by Mr. Fessenden 5 from the Liberator, and' 
' Garrison's Thoughts on Colonization,' on which that gentleman 
mainly relied for evidence to prove the charges under the fourth 
head mentioned above. These quotations were said to be made 
from all sorts of pamphlets and papers, most of which were no 
authority at all, and the passages cited were almost always garbled 
in such a manner as scarcely to bear any resemblance to the original 
sentiment of the writer, whoever he might be. Several of them 
were credited, for instance, to the Society's Reports, when in fact 
they were taken from unofficial documents merely bound up in 
the same volume. Others were ascribed to men who might originally 
have entertained such opinions, but had since changed them, and 
some of whom had abandoned the Society because they found 
themselves deceived in regard to its influence in favor of emanci- 
pation. Other sentiments there might be, perhaps, really objec- 
tionable, entertained by here and there a Colonizationist — and 
the Repository made it a practice to publish the speeches as they 
were delivered, whether pro or con — but these were not justified, 
either by the managers or the members of the Institution. So 
much for quotation. After all, the great question was, what is the 
tendency of the Society's measures ? It is of comparatively little 
moment, what A. or B. may have said about them. 

As to the charge of disparaging the free blacks, Mr. Pearl, 
referring to some remarks on the Canterbury affair, observed, that 
whatever were the views of people in that State, it was as unrea- 
sonable to charge their measures upon the Colonization Society as 
upon the Bible or Missionary Society. 
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He had travelled in all the New England States as an Agent, 
and conversed extensively with the friends of Colonization — had 
found them uniformly desirous of promoting the instruction of the 
colored people — the common feeling was that of kindness and 
sympathy for the blacks. 

But the people were not disposed to sanction the measures of 
the Anti-Slavery Society — this was the reason why they are slow 
to aid in establishing their proposed manual labor school. The 
Society was therefore defeating its own efforts, and standing in the 
way of other measures for the education of the colored people. 

Aside from the efforts of the friends of colonization in this 
country, and the interest thus awakened, the reflux influence of 
the colony would doubtless have a powerful effect upon the blacks 
in this country. As their brethren go to Africa and rise in circum- 
stances there, and their prosperity is known to those who remain, 
new hopes and efforts are awakened ; they have new inducements 
to acquire knowledge, property and character, that they may join 
those who have gone before them, or, if they were prejudiced 
against the scheme, they would endeavor to rival the colonists, in 
this country. 

In regard to what had been done already, Mr. Pearl said : — 
Suppose descriptions of their condition and prospects had been 
sometimes overdrawn, did the progress of the Society prevent 
efforts for their welfare in this country? Surely not. Facts 
spread before the community by the society has roused the colored 
people to a sense of their condition, and to efforts for improvement. 
The same facts had enlisted the sympathy of the whites — led 
to the establishment of schools — awakened an interest which never 
before existed in their behalf. He was aware that those who op- 
pose the society claimed this interest as the result of their efforts 
— but it must be remembered that schools and sabbath schools for 
the colored people had been in existence long before their society 
existed — schools in all the New England states had been sustained 
by friends of colonization for years before the society was accused 
of < preventing their instruction.' It was stated as almost a uni- 
versal fact that the teachers of the blacks in the Southern States 
are friends of colonization — that nearly all that is done for their 
instruction is done by .colonizationists. 

Several of the speakers in this discussion took occasion to 
inquire into the comparative merits of the Colonization and Aboli- 
tion scheme, quite minutely, and especially as relates to the influence 
of the former on the interests of Africa ; but these subjects have 
been so often referred to in this Journal that it is unnecessary to 
continue our report any farther. Several of the points, however, 
which were admitted by the opposition, are worthy of notice. 
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1. After the statements of Mr. Williams, nothing was urged 
against the Colony. It was generally allowed to be well-managed, 
prosperous and promising. Nono of the statements of Mr. W. 
respecting Its influence on the slave-trade or over the natives, were 
disputed. Mr. Fessenden expressed an opinion that the character 
of the emigrant should be good ; and so did his opponents, with at 
least equal earnestness. 

2. Mr. Winslow (a gentleman whose candor in debate was 
highly creditable to him) thought that the Anti-Slavery Society 
ought not to be responsible for the injudicious remarks of an indi- 
vidual, [Garrison]. He did not approve such language, and the 
whole society should not be censurable for the errors of one man. 

Gen. Fessenden, on the other hand, did not express any quali- 
fication of his confidence in the propriety of Mr. Garrison's lan- 
guage and views. In a letter to that gentleman published not long 
since in the Liberator, he declared himself to be c with him, to the 
fullest extent;* and this endorsement he did not undertake to 
explain. 

The Anti-Slavery Society above named is the c Maine ' Society 
formed some months since at Portland, and respecting which, as it 
made some noise at the time, we may here mention, that most of 
the officers were chosen without their own consent, and by a vote 
not exceeding ten at the maximum. Several of its principal offi- 
cers and almost all its members, we understand, are Coloniza- 
tionists. They are of course Anti-Slavery men, as we all are at 
the North. 

The result of the discussion was the formation of a large and 
excellent Colonization Society, of which over 200 persons made 
themselves members at the close of the debate, before leaving the 
Church. 



ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

The undersigned, having""bcen appointed by a meeting of their fellow citizens a Com- 
mittee to prepare a brief address to the people of this city and State, in behalf of the 
American Colonization Society, and to adopt such other means as they might deem ex- 
pedient, to obtain by subscriptions and donations, the amount of ten thousand dollars to 
aid its cause, beg leave in the discharge of this duty to submit a few considerations, which 
they trust will be deemed sufficient to justify an immediate, general and earnest effort to 
increase the resources of this Institution. 

The Committee will attempt no vindication of the character of a Society over which 
James Madison presides, and of which Chief Justice Marshall is a Vice President 
•—and to which both these eminent men have made generous donations, while they have 
expressed publicly their hope that it might receive support from the State legislatures and 
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the national government. It is not to be denied that the Society was founded by ibe be- 
nevolent, the patriotic and pious, and that from the great community of these throughout 
this Union, it has mainly derived support. 

That the people of color who have sought its aid, and emigrated under its direction to 
Liberia, have, according to their own testimony and the testimony of others, greatly im- 
proved their condition and character : 

That through its moral influence, numerous slaves (about 1000) have been manumitted, 
and through its agency, settled in freedom and prosperity in Liberia — while many others 
are ready to be consigned to its care : 

That no one has shown or can show that the public have experienced detriment from 
the plans or proceedings of this Society : 

That the Slave Trade has through its efforts been nearly if not entirely banished from 
an extent of 150 miles on the African coast, that the native Africans in the vicinity of the 
Colony are in their own judgment greatly benefitted by its establishment — and that disin- 
terested strangers who have visited them, concur in their opinion : 

That the practicability of the plan of African Colonization on a scale of vast utility, has 
been demonstrated, and that means exist for immensely enlarging its results : 

Whether then the Society be regarded in its influence upon the destinies of our free col- 
ored population, in the powerful inducements which it presents for the voluntary emanci- 
pation of the enslaved, in its promised benefits to our own country, or the greater bless- 
ings which by establishing Christian institutions upon her shores it must confer upon Af- 
rica, your Committee view it as full of interest, and admirably adapted to accomplish, by 
the most unobjectionable means, a work of vast and enduring utility to mankind. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that this Society proposes the only plan for the general im- 
provement and elevation of the people of color, in the support of which we can at present 
hope to see united, the affections and contributions of benevolent men of all religious de- 
nominations, of every political creed, and of every State in this Union. 

The consideration that the scheme proposed and thus far successfully prosecuted by 
this Society, has received the sanction of the wisest and best men in our Southern States, 
where every question relating to the condition and interests of our colored population is 
surrounded with difficulty ? strongly recommends it, in the judgment of your Committee, 
to the favor and liberality of our citizens. While your Committee believe there exists, gen- 
erally, neither in Massachusetts or New England, any disposition to disturb or interfere 
with the peculiar Institutions of the States of the South, they are equally confident, that 
the earnest and generous co-operation of our community will not be withheld from a plan 
approved by our Southern brethren for the removal of acknowledged evils, and the ad- 
vancement of the great common cause of human improvement. 

Your Committee are convinced that enough has been done by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, considering its recent origin, the difficulty of its enterprize, and its scanty 
resources, to afford the best grounds for expectation of far greater success, and that the 
results of its philanthropic labors, will at no very remote period, be seen in the intellec- 
tual and moral renovation of Africa, the return of thousands of her exiled children to her 
shores, and the growing prospects of numerous Colonies about her coast, founded by 
American benevolence, that shall substitute among her untutored and long oppressed 
tribes for the infamous slave trade, the advantages of a powerful and lawful commerce,- 
and build up, every where, in that land of Darkness, Schools, Churches and all those glo- 
rious Institutions that ever rise to adorn the Domain of a free, civilized and christian 
people. 

Our commercial community may be pleased to learn that the colonists are actively en- 
gaged in trade, exchanging the various products of English and American manufactured 
skill and agricultural industry for the dye-woods, ivory, hides, gold, palm oil and rice of 
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Africa. The net profits on the two articles of wood and ivory, passing through the hands 
of the settlers from January 1st, 1826, to June 15th, 1826, was #30,786. In 1829, the ex- 
ports of African products amounted to £60,000; in 1831, 46 vessels, 21 of which were 
American, visited the Colony, and the amount of exports was #88,911. In 1832, its com- 
merce greatly enlarged. During the year ending the 1st of May, 1832, 59 vessels had 
visited Monrovia, 32 of which were American. The exports during this period amounted 
to £125,519, of imports to £80,000, and the produce on hand, January 1st, 1832 was 
£4.7.4000. New and important avenues of trade are constantly opening into the interior. 

To those who duly estimate the Missionary cause, it may be gratifying to know, that 
many of the native Africans in the vicinity of Liberia, (10,000 at least,) have already 
placed themselves under the protection and laws of the Colony, that they desire educa- 
tion, that no deeply founded or strongly fortified systems of superstition stand in the way 
of their conversion to Christianity, and that among them is already laid open a most wide 
and promising field for christian exertion. 

The Committee would state, before concluding this address, that owing to the heavy 
expenses necessarily incurred by the Managers of the American Colonization Society, in 
aiding the emigration of eleven hundred persons during the period of a little more than a 
year past, th e funds of the Institution have been exhausted, and at a time when numer- 
ous respectable persons of color are making application for assistance. It cannot be 
granted unless special efforts shall be mado to augment the resources of the Society. 

And while we are urged to assist this great cause, at a time when more than any other 
since its origin such aid is required, it should be recollected, that no general and earnest 
effort has at any time been made in our city and State for its advancement. 

Your Committee will not permit themselves to doubt that under these circumstances, 
the proposed effort to raise ten thousand dollars for this cause, will receive the well nigh 
unanimous approbation of their fellow citizens. An appeal in behalf of any great object 
of charity, they rejoice to say, has seldom been made in vain to the people of Massachu- 
setts. And when made as in this case in behalf of an afflicted people, seeking as our 
fathers once sought, an asylum on a distant and uncivilized shore, where they may 
secure for themselves and their posterity, through all time, blessings like those we so 
highly prize, to impart to their more wretched brethren the knowledge and the hope of 
the great common salvation, your Committee trust, that all hearts will feel its power, and 
that none will deny themselves the privilege of contributing something, at least, to a 
cause so worthy of the best affections and highest efforts of every friend of human freedom, 
virtue and happiness. 



A. H. EVERETT, HENRY CODMAN, 

SAMUEL DORR, ISAAC MANSFIELD, 

CHARLES TAPPAN, CHARLES STODDARD, 

HENRY HOMES, HENRY HILL, 

MOSES GRANT, H. H. HUGGEFORD, 

E. S. GANNETT, T. B. COOLIDGE, 

G. W. BLAGDEN, B. B. THATCHER, 
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INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 

THE CANTERBURY AFFAIR. 

We have received the circular of Messrs. Adams and Judson 
relative to this transaction too late for insertion in this number. 
We are glad to see measures taken for furnishing the public with 
both sides of the question. When the evidence is all in, we shall 
probably have an opinion to pronounce. 



MARYLAND. 



The present position of this State and of its highly respectable 
Colonization Society, in regard to slavery, is deservedly a matter 
of great interest with the public. A communication on the sub- 
ject, from a distinguished friend of the cause at Baltimore, received 
as this number was going to press, will be a theme for comment in 
our next. 



THE STATE OF THE COLONY. 



Much information on this subject will be found in the address 
of the Colonization Committee of this city, appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying into execution, as we cannot doubt they will, the 
noble design of raising $10,000 in aid of the Parent Society. 



The high praise which Mr. Cushing's Colonization Address, 
delivered in this city on the 4th of July, has received from the 
National Gazette, and other leading southern authorities, makes it 
needless for us to call the attention of the friends of the cause to 
that admirable performance. 



Colonization Societies, both of ladies and gentlemen, have 
been formed, since our last, at Newburyport ; also a large Society 
at Portland, as noticed in a preceding article. A Society is about 



being formed in Salem. 



MR. OURLET'S VISIT. 

The friends of African Colonization have derived much grati- 
fication from the visit of the respected Secretary of the National 
Institution. He delivered several addresses in this city, much to 
the satisfaction of the large congregations who heard them. 



'9.1 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

To the American Colonization Society, reported at the Agency Office, Joy's Building, 

from May 1, to July 4, 1833. 

John FIcalh, Roxbury, 
Members of St. Pauls' Congregation, Boston, 
Three Gentlemen, ... 
Rev. Paul Dean's Society, 
Rev. S. R. Arm's " Windham, Vt., 
Congregational Society, Plymouth. Mass., 
Rev. R. Hnrlburl's Society, East # Su<lbury, 
C. Stoddard, Boston, to make himself a lite member, 
Rev. Francis Park-man, " " " " 

Robert G. Shaw, Esq. " " " " 

Rev. Mr. Adam's Congregation, Brighton, for same, 
H. Lieuovv, to send out an emancipated slave, 
J. C. Proctor, " " 
Edmund Munroe, " 

Rev. H. G. Ripley, Newton, 

Sundry donations transmitted through Pcirce & Parker, 
Collection in Federal Street Church, Newbury port, 
Rev. Mr. Towne's Society, Portsmouth, 
Dr. Parker's, " " 

He v. Mr. Putnam's " " 

A Gentleman, 

Dr. Nichols's Society, Portland, 
Rev. Jonas Perkins's Society, Braintree, 
Evening lecture at Quincy, 
Supplying desk, by Mr. Pearl, 
Pamphlets sold, 
Unitarian Church, Medford, . 
Congregational Society, " 
Supplying desk, by Mr. Pearl, 
Rev. Mr. Webster's Society, Hampton, N. H, 
Lecture at Warner, Me., 
A Friend, 

A Widow, (nearly all her property,) 
R. S. P., Exeter, Me., . 
Other Persons, " 
L. Everett, 

Collection, 4th July, Federal Street Church, Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Ripley's Society, Concord, 
Dr. Ripley, . 

Rev. Mr. Wilde's Society, Weston, 
Rev. T. C. Upham, third payment on G. Smith's plan, 
Donations from various quarters, not before acknowledged, 



Whole amount, 
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J. N. DANFORTH, General Agent of the American Colonization Society. 



It being thought best to publish the Colonization] st the first instead of the fifteenth of 
the month, this number is dated August instead of July. It will be issued hereafter on 
the first of every month. 
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OPPOSITION TO THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Editors : — My former communication will lead you 
to expect a description of the different classes of persons enlisted 
in opposing the Colonization Society. It has been my object to 
meet and converse with such, as extensively as the labors of the 
agency would allow, believing that those who differ on any subject, 
may be profited by a kind interchange of sentiments, and that it 
is exceedingly desirable for the friends of the colored race to act 
in harmony for their welfare. 

Permit me to remark, in the first place, that the number of 
persons opposed to the Colonization Society is much smaller than 
a reader of the Anti-Colonization publications might suppose. A 
considerable number who had been currently reported as opposers 
of colonization, I found to be firm friends. Several complained of 
unkind treatment in being thus reported, stating that they had 
given no occasion for it. Others had been in doubt for a time, 
after hearing addresses, or reading the pamphlets in which the 
Society was attacked, but, after examining the subject thoroughly, 
became more decided friends of colonization than before. A 
number of men who had become so much enlisted as to oppose 
the Society in discussions or lectures, and to assist in circulating the 
Liberator, have become decided friends of colonization. A larger 

17 
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number who had been reported as opposed to the Society, I found 
were only in doubt in regard to some points or possible bearing of 
the Society, and yet had no idea of abandoning it. 

But among the small number I have been able to find there is 
much diversity of feeling, and indeed, several distinct classes. Some 
have always been opposed to it, not from examination but from an 
aversion to all benevolent societies. The greater portion, however, 
profess to have been converted from what they consider the error 
of colonization, by the addresses and writings of Mr. Garrison, or 
other agents of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. Of these 
there are several classes. 

The first I shall mention embraces those, who without a thorough 
investigation, had indulged very sanguine expectations of the suc- 
cess of the Colonization Society. They perhaps gave addresses 
or contributions several years since, expecting the Society would 
do all that could be done for the colored race, — that nothing else 
need be done for the emancipation and elevation of those who 
remain in this country, and that, with an occasional celebration, a 
liberal supply of good wishes, and an annual contribution, the Colo- 
nization Society, with a wonderworking power, would transport the 
whole free colored, and slave population, to an African paradise. 
But after watching the Society for several years, they find their 
predictions not yet fulfilled. The Society has wrought no miracles, 
and after ten or twelve years it has removed but about 3,000. 
Thus they come to the conclusion that the society never can 
accomplish the entire removal of slavery. Supposing that others 
have patronized it with the same mistaken visionary views, they 
were prepared to be carried away with the attacks upon the 
Society, and to believe that the nation has been 6 deceived and 
misled ' by it. 

2. Another class embraces some elderly men, who, from benevo- 
lent feeling, were jealous of the Colonization Society at its com- 
mencement. They were anxious for the speedy abolition of 
Slavery, and perhaps had been members of Abolition Societies 
which were then nearly extinct. They saw that no pledge was 
given by the Society to aim at emancipation, and that many of its 
first officers were slave-holders. These circumstances, together 
with the sentiments expressed by some who assisted in forming it, 
led them to fear that the Society would tend to perpetuate slavery. 
As the Society moved forward and became popular, their opposi- 
tion diminished, and some were induced to examine its publications, 
and became moderate friends. A few of this class became con- 
tributors especially for the transportation of slaves liberated for this 
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purpose. When Mr. Garrison commenced the Liberator they 
were disposed to patronise it for the purpose of promoting imme- . 
diate emancipation, and also from sympathy for him, occasioned by 
his imprisonment, and the hostility manifested towards him by 
slave-holders. His attacks on slavery revived all their former 
feelings, and when he commenced his attacks on the Colonization 
Society they were sufficiently excited to follow him in this. 

3. Another class is composed of young men who have never 
given much thought to the subject till recently. They have con- 
sidered slavery a very bad thing, and colonization a good thing, 
but have known or cared little about either. They have recently 
been excited by addresses or publications of Anti-Colonizationists, 
and have obtained their knowledge of the Society from its oppo- 
nents ; or, if they have, since becoming excited, examined the 
publications of the Society, it has been under unfavorable circum- 
stances for ascertaining the truth. Very few can find access to 
any considerable portion of the publications, or time for a thorough 
examination of them. Some are much more fond of excitement, 
than of calm investigation, and more easily affected by violent 
attacks upon the Colonization Society, than the plain history of 
its operations. Some of this class are inconsiderate as to conse- 
quences, and engage in the opposition more from love of excite- 
ment than abiding principle. Others are conscientious young men, 
but are too strongly excited to investigate thoroughly or act 
prudently. 

4. A fourth class of opposers is composed of such as are hostile 
to bible, and tract, and missionary societies, and have vented their 
hostility against those institutions till they have despaired of over- 
throwing them. It seems as if they had some hope of destroying 
this Society, which has been approved by almost all the the good 
people engaged in the others, and then by standing on its ruins 
they can hope to attack the others more successfully. 

5. Another class consists of men who are not directly hostile to 
benevolent societies, but are exceedingly glad of an excuse for 
doing nothing to aid them. They admit that efforts to relieve, 
enlighten, and save men are needful, and conscience will sometimes 
extort from them a reluctant fourpence-halfpenny, but they are 
very grateful to the man who will convince them that a given 
object has no claims upon their charity, and thus enable them to 
keep their money with a quiet conscience. If they can invent 
sufficient objections to hold themselves in a state of suspense, it 
answers all practical purposes. 
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A sixth class is made up of men who are devoted to the 
interests of a party, and are ready to seize upon every existing ex- 
citement, and every excitable subject, for the promotion of party 
purposes. They would keep men in hot blood, either because they 
can manage them better in this condition, or they love to sport with 
violent passions, or would sink into insignificance if they could not 
excite discord enough in the community to attract a certain kind 
of notice. 

7. Another class consists of those who deal in violent invective 
against slave-holders, and can have no patience with those who 
hesitate to apply the epithets, ' kidnapper, 7 c thief/ * manstealer,' 
&c. to every man who holds a slave, whatever be the motives 
which prevent immediate emancipation. These persons adopt 
the sentiments of Mr. Garrison. ' I am determined nevertheless 
to give slave-holders and their apologists as much uneasiness as 
possible. They shall hear me, and of me, and from me, in a tone 
and with a frequency that shall make them tremble.'* If friends of 
colonization doubt the justice or expediency of violent denuncia- 
tions, or if they admit any palliating circumstances connected with 
slavery, or manifest a spirit of kindness and forbearance, or a regard 
for the harmony of the nation, they are considered the c apologists * 
of slavery by this class of men, and the American Colonization 
Society is therefore denounced as apologising for slavery and 
slave-holders ! 

8. Another class embraces a considerable portion of the colored 
people in New England. They have been told, 6 that those who 
have entered into this conspiracy against human bights are 
unanimous in abusing their victims ; unanimous in their mode of 
attack; unanimous in proclaiming the absurdity, that our free 
blacks are natives of Africa ; unanimous in propagating the libel, 
that they cannot be elevated and improved in this country ; unani- 
mous in opposing their instruction; unanimous in exciting the 
prejudices of the people against them.' Liberator, April, 23d, 
1831. 

They have been addressed in the following language : — ' Abandon 
all thoughts of colonizing yourselves, as a people, in Africa, 
Hayti, Upper Canada, or elsewhere. Every intelligent man of 
color whom the Colonization Society induces to go to Liberia, 
ought to be considered as a traitor to your cause.' Address 
before the free people of color in Philadelphia, New York, and 
other cities. June, 1831. By Wm. Lloyd Garrison, p. 17. 

* Garrison's address to the free people of color. Preface. 
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( The supporters of the African scheme do not hesitate to avow, 
that the whole colored population must be removed to Liberia. 
But how do they expect to accomplish this design ? By putting 
on knapsacks and pointing bayonets at your breasts ? No — but 
by adopting another plan which is about as cruel and effectual.' lb. 
' Now it is time to stop : it is time to resolve on death sooner 
than transportation. lb. 

'The American Colonization Society is putting the lash upon 
your bodies. " Strike higher ! — lower ! — higher ! " you cry : it 
accommodates you by taking off the flesh from your neck to your 
heels : but I think there will be no pleasing you, until it throw its 
bloody whip aside, heal your wounds, and pay you for its abusive 
treatment.' Address before the African Abolition Freehold 
Society, Boston, July 16, 1832. By Willtam Lloyd Gar- 
bison, pp. 19, 20. 

Such sentiments are from the man whom they consider their best 
friend, and who encourages them to expect the time, when ' Our 
state and national assemblies will contain a fair proportion of 
colored representatives,' and that they will be able to intermarry 
with the whites and be on terms of perfect equality. Thus 
they get the impression that the friends of colonization are their 
enemies, and anxious ' to turn th.em off to die like old horses,' 
or drive them out of the country. 

These classes embrace all the opposers of colonization of whom 
I have a distinct recollection. This sketch must necessarily be 
imperfect, as it would be impossible in a short compass to describe 
ail the characteristics of each individual, or class, and some persons 
combine the peculiarities of two or more classes. I leave your 
readers to make their own comments, and if they chance to be 
among the opposers of colonization to decide in which class they 
belong or whether they are embraced in either. In a future com- 
munication I will endeavor to give you the general sentiments of 
the friends of colonization, so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them. Yours sincerely, 

CYRIL PEARL. 



.» 



[From Ihe Frederictown Herald.] 
L1BE RIA. 

On the 13th. instant we laid before our readers a letter from 
Coivert Barker to Messrs. Potts and Hughes. We now have the 
pleasure of presenting another letter from the same individual to 
Chester Coleman, Esq. of this county, by whom c Lucy ' was 
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manumitted. It reiterates the sentiments of the former communi- 
cation, and must remove any doubts, if they exist, that what Mr. 
Barker fondly terms ( the promised land, 9 is destined to be filled 
with a free and happy people. The original letter has been placed 
in our possession, and is offered to the inspection of Mr. Barker's 
colored brethren. 

Monrovia, (Africa,) April 9, 1833. 

Respected and kind «>:«— It is with much pleasure that I inform you of our safe arrival 
in Liberia. Yes, sir, Liberia, the land of our forefathers, about which so many opinions 
prevail, particularly among my colored friends from whom I have separated to search 
for myself this promised land : and so far I can assure you that it would have been 
better if I had emigrated to ifcis place five years ago. When 1 arrived here, I was very 
much at a loss to think that I had left all my friends to come. 1 regretted my emigration 
when I wrote my first letter, but I had had a good deal of sickness. Tell all my friends 
that I am free, and enjoy the same rights and privileges that the white people do in the 
United States. I am about to move to a place (Grand Bassa) about one hundred miles 
from the place I now live in— *I want to see my brother Thomas out here, I wish he had 
•emigrated when I did. We sailed from Baltimore in the ship Lafayette early in Decem- 
ber last, and arrived here on the 20th of January, and we had a very pleasant voyage. 
I do n't think it worth while to write to many of my colored friends $ if they were men, they 
would volunteer themselves and come as 1 did ! I find that what Messrs. Simpson and 
Moore told me is true. Tell my brother Thomas I wish him to bring what merchandise 
he can, viz 5 tobacco, beads, domestic cotton, &c. I am in hopes that I shall see him 
here on this shore, and that we may agaid shake hands together. Tell Mr. Key and 
Thomas Day that I am free, and so is every one that is here. I do n't wish to return to the 
United States again. Now I will tell you how Lydia and Lucy are ; they have got over 
the fever. Tell all their friends that their health is better than ever it was. All I want is to 
see all my friends on the shore of Africa. Tell Uncle Ned Ruffen that the fish have not 
eaten me up yet. I have seen enough of this country to make me satisfied. I have got 
over the fever 5 I hope that you will correct the mistakes $ I want you to read this for 
your satisfaction, and take a copy from this and send it to some of my colored friends 5 
I want to let them know that I am free and can come back when I please ; I hope that 
you will excuse my bad writing ; I hope that you will let me hear from all your family, 
and from Dr. Johnson, and from all my colored friends. 

We are your humble servants, 

COL VERT & LYDIA BARKER. 

To Mr. Chester Coleman, Frederick county, Maryland, by ship Jupiter. 
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We bad the pleasure of receiving the following gratifying communication a* little too 
late for insertion in our last number. We owe the accomplished authoress our most 
hearty thanks. 

Hartford, Monday, July 28, 1833. 

TO THJC EDITOR OF THE COL05IZATIONIST. 

I have perused with great pleasure the first two numbers of your* 
spirited periodical, and send a poetical contribution to its' pages, to 
express the interest I have long felt in the cause which it espouses, 
and my wishes for its success. 

Respectfully, L. H. Sioourkey, 

MISSIONS TO AFRICA. 

Oh Afric ! — fam'd in story, 

The nurse of Egypt's might, 
A cloud is on thy glory, 

And quench'd thine ancient light ; 
Stern Carthage made the pinion 

Of Rome's strong eagle cower,— 
But brief was her dominion, 

Lost Is her trace of power. 

And thou — the stricken-hearted, — 

The scorn'd of every land, 
Thy diadem departed, 

Dost stretch thy fetter'd hand : — 
How long shall misery wring thee. 

And none arise to save ? 
And every billow bring thee 

Sad tidings from the slave ? 

Is not thy time of weeping, 

Thy night of darkness o'er? 
Is not Heaven's justice keeping 

Its vigil round thy shore ? 
I see a watch-light burning 

On lone Liberia's Tower, 
To guide thy sons returning 

In Freedom's glorious power. 

Thy pyramids aspiring 

Unceasing wonder claim, 
While every age admiring, 

Demands their founder's name y 
But more enduring glory 

Shall settle on his head, 
Who blest Salvation's story 

Shall o'er thy deserts spread. 



LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

The Colonization Committee of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover in this state, have, during the past season, held an exten- 
sive correspondence with gentlemen friendly to the cause of 
African Colonization in different sections of the country, with a 
view generally to obtain information in answer to certain specific 
questions. Several of the communications received in reply to 
these addresses have, by the kindness of the Committee, been 
placed in our hands, and it gives us much pleasure to be able to lay 
them before our readers. We commence with an extract from 
the letter of Gerrit Smith, Esq. of Peterboro', N. Y. (the well- 
known leader of the subscription of $ 100 yearly for the Parent Insti- 
tution,) in relation to the free blacks : 

' I believe I have now answered all your questions. I do not know in what arguments 
you will employ the foregoing statistics, or what inferences you will derive from them. 
In my judgment, it can be irresistibly argued from them, that the blacks in this state, 
whatever they may be elsewhere, are a degraded, wretched people. The fact, that 
out of the 40,000 blacks in this state in 1825, but 931 were taxed, and but 298 were quali- 
fied to vote ; and the further fact, that this population, according to its amount, furnishes 
tenfold more of the inmates of our prisons and almshouses than our white population 
does, testify conclusively to the general improvidence, indolence, and abounding vicious- 
ness and misery of this unhappy portion of our fellow men. Having these statistics in 
our eye, and seeing that the policy of our laws concurs with our prejudices to debase this 
people; to deprive them of indispensable inducements to welldoing; and virtually to 
close against them all avenues to honor and respectability ; how unphilosnphical and un- 
generous it is to look away from these sufficient causes of their vile condition to fanciful 
and heartless speculations about the inferiority of their natural endowments. It will be 
time enough for white men to accuse God with having given an inferior moral constitu- 
tion to the negro, when they shall have spent as many centuries in enlightening, as they 
have in debasing him — when they shall have done as much to make him a man as thejf 
have done to make him a brute. '£ 

' I would take this position also — that the whites in this state are bound, eitbet so to 
change the severe policy of the laws towards the blacks, and so to change their social 
relations with them, as to relieve them of their present disabilities, and to bring them up- 
on a level with themselves 5 or, if preferring to continue that policy, and to cherish their 
dislike to an intercourse with the blacks on terms of equality,— then to do what they can 
towards giving them a residence, where they will have opportunity to recover from their 
deep degradation, and where they will be at liberty to pursue their interests and to assert 
the rights of men.' A 

In reference to the same subject, the Hon. Frelinghuysen, U. S. 
Senator from New Jersey, holds the following language : 

' I rejoice that you mean to vindicate the Colonization Society against what I must 
consider the wildness of fanaticism. Abolition is a miserable remedy for the mischief 
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It leaves the colored population (as their present condition in New Jersey shows) a poor 
degraded race, outlawed from almost every social and civil right. What but a morbid 
mora] state of the mind can take just exceptions to a scheme, which returns the children 
to the home of their fathers, and there cherishes them under a government and laws of 
their own — far away from all the scorn and rejection, that here depress their enterprize 
aod wither their hopes ? — And should we not notice the indications of divine Providence T 
Its benignant smiles have rested on the colony of Liberia from the beginning of the year 
to the end of the year. History can furnish no colonial settlement, that has flourished 
with such prosperity. 7 

The Rev. B. O. Peers, President of Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky., addressed a letter to the Andover Committe on 
the sentiment of Kentucky in relation to emancipation. It is 
exceedingly interesting, but our limits do not permit us to publish 
it entire, and we cannot make extracts which will do the writer 
anything like justice. 



DR. PORTER ON SLAVERY. 

The Rev. Dr. Porter, President of the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, Mass., has, on account of health, spent several of the 
last winters in the Southern States. Having just returned from his 
last winter visit, a committee of the students have sent him a note 
asking the result of his observations, on several topics connected 
with slavery, and the present features of the slavery discussions. 
The following extract from Dr. Porter's reply, is published in the 
Boston Recorder : 

* You inquire, " What would be the probable effect of the im- 
medkte emancipation of the slaves at the South ? " 

( jb I understand the phrase "immediate emancipation" the 
thing is not inexpedient merely, but impossible. This any man 
must know, who has been personally conversant with the subject. 

' Will it be said that Congress, by a sweeping enactment, might 
abolish slavery in one month through the United States ? Con- 
gress will not do this. They have distinctly and often disclaimed 
their right to do it. 

% ' Will it be said that the slave-holding States must, each for it- 
self, forthwith abolish by law its own system of slavery ? Who 
will execute this law, or who will make it, while the great majority 
of its citizens are opposed to the measure ? Will it be said, the 
public sentiment of its citizens ought to be corrected ? But while 
it remains as it is, how is immediate abolition of slavery to be ef- 
fected? 

18 
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i Still some may inquire : Suppose the thing to be actually done, 
either with or without the consent of the masters, so that in one 
month all the slaves in the country should be free, what would be 
the consequence ? To predict this with certainty, is beyond the 
province of human foresight. No event analogous to this has oc- 
curred since the world began ; and therefore no page of its history 
sheds on the subject the light of experience. The most sober and 
industrious part of these manumitted slaves, doubtless might be em- 
ployed as the laboring peasantry of the country. Others, through 
indolence and intemperance, would die and putrify, like the frogs 
of Egypt. Others would betake themselves to forests and fastnes- 
ses, and live by plunder. These would be hunted, and manacled 
and shot, by white men, in self-defence, till the bolder spirits 
among them, ripe for treason and violence, would organize an army 
of outlaws daring enough to execute purposes of desperate villany, 
at the thought of which the heart shudders. 

' A general emancipation of Slaves therefore, to be consistent 
with such a regard to their good, and the public good, as humanity 
and religion demand, must plainly be a work of time. It must be 
accomplished by a wise system of moral influence and of prescrip- 
tive legislation, and must allow opportunity for a preparatory change 
in the habits of a whole community. 

c Your next inquiry respects, " The influence on the South, of 
efforts in this quarter, by means of Anti-Slavery Societies, publica- 
tions, &c, to promote the abolition of slavery — particularly the ef- 
fect of these efforts on the slave population." 

' Intelligent men in the South do not deny to the people of non- 
slave-holding States, the right to think for themselves on this sub- 
ject. But they say, We did not create Slavery. It came to us 
as a colonial inheritance from the mother country, and the cupidity 
of Slave dealers in the North, contributed to fasten it upon ]fc.< — 
Here it is, an incubus as you think, and as many of us think, eft the 
energies and enterprise of our people ; but the system is so inter- 
woven with all our habits, that immediate abolition would tear up 
the foundation of society. We cannot, therefore, think it con- 
sistent with those obligations of kindness and generosity and good 
neighborhood, which citizens of the same country owe to each 
other, for men who are ignorant of the intrinsic delicacies of thiA 
subject, as they are remote from participation in its dangers and 
difficulties, to seize every opportunity of casting firebrands into the 
midst of our people. 

' If men in Pennsylvania or Vermont choose to form an AntWSla- 
very Society, let them proceed according to elevated Christian 
principles. All rash denunciation, all acrimonious epithets, all dis- 
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position to distort single acts of cruelty into a general imputation 
. on holders of slaves, are unwise and unjust. Like the caricatures 
of English travellers in this country, they provoke resentment with- 
out doing any imaginable good. If such societies choose to advo- 
cate their own principles through the press, let them keep strictly 
within the limits of truth and sober argument, and send their pub- 
lications, not to servants, but in the most honorable and sober man- 
ner to their masters. All inflammatory statements, addressed to 
the former, or tending to excite them to rapine and bloodshed, if 
they do not subject their authors to indictment at common law for 
misdemeanor, certainly deserve the reprobation of an enlightened 
community. Deeply as I deplore the existence of slavery in my 
native country, I cannot hope to see its extinction, till the mea- 
sures requisite for such a result shall be taken by the masters them- 
selves ; and I am certain that this result must be indefinitely re- 
tarded, by all rash and violent interference from other quarters. In- 
subordination in slaves, and of course increased rigor from their 
masters, will be the natural consequences of such interference. 

6 As to your third inquiry, respecting the influence of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, — I must remark but briefly. In 1815, 
if I mistake not, the Rev. Samuel J. Mills returned from New Or- 
leans through the Southern Atlantic States, with his far reaching 
eye of benevolence fixed on this subject. After consultation with 
a few friends, and much prayer to God, his mind became settled ; 
and as I have always understood by the joint labors of himself and 
Rev. Dr. Finley, as primary instruments, the Colonization Society 
was established. It is needless and unseasonable here to discuss 
the principles of the history of that Society. To say that it can- 
not prove an adequate and immediate remedy for slavery, is in my 
opinion only to say there is no such remedy. It has set in motion 
atrafo of causes that have already produced, and that promise by 
the blessing of God, still more extensively to produce important re- 
sults in behalf of the African race/ 



% SUPERSTITIONS OF THE AFRICAN NEGROES. 

[From the Journal of an Officer on the Gold Coast.] 

An Englishman cannot understand a tropical sun ; the dog-days 
of our temperate isle would be refreshing moments to the toasting, 
stewing, enervating hours of an African purgatory ; frequently, no 
breath of air sweeps over the waters to cool your parched skin, or 
else it comes like ' blasts from hell,' and you inhale air that almost 
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burns the lungs, so hot and arid is it. With night come the tempt- 
ing but too fatal dews, and a refreshing breeze. 

' The morrow comes, when they are not for thee ! ' This river 
abounds with ground sharks of a prodigious size ; and, from the re- 
spect which is paid to them by the natives, they are quite domes- 
ticated. This, however much it may be admired in some animals, 
is not at all a pleasing trait in the character of a shark ; and the do- 
mestic monster of this species is quite as disagreeable in his rtiode 
of mastication, as his less polished brother of the deep ; but proba- 
bly I shall be better understood by saying, that from having proper 
respect and attention paid to them, they are quite fearless, and 
seem to eat you under the impression that men were made for 
sharks. The inhabitants of Bonny worship this very sagacious and 
agreeable monster, whom they call their jewjew, and seem to con- 
sider that the nearest way to heaven is through the digestive or- 
gans of a ground shark. In consequence of this devotion paid to 
the shark, it is considered a great crime to kill them ; for they say, 
' Who kill jewjew, him go dam ; but who jewjew eat, him go com'- 
artable;' an odd idea of comfort: but chacun a son gout, as our 
polite neighbors say. These animals appear so well aware of their 
prerogative of protection, that they commit the most daring acts, 
and have been known to leap some feet out of the water to get 
hold of men whilst working in the head of the vessel, thinking, no 
doubt, that they were fit subjects to be ' made comfortable,' as they 
had just undergone the process of ablution. Falling overboard is 
certain destruction, as they keep a constant watch upon all vessels 
lying in the harbor. The inhabitants hold a kind of festival three 
or four times a year, which they call the c javjav.' It is conducted 
by taking all their canoes into the middle of the river, when, after 
numerous ceremonies and absurdities to invoke the patronage and 
protection of their attentive listeners, they commence throwing 
them quantities of goats, fowls, goms, &c, until every monster 
that happens to be in the neighborhood appears satisfied ; on which 
they return to the shore with loud rejoicings. In return for this 
kindness, the jewjew gives a protection purely Irish ; for the first 
native that any one can get hold of, he prevents any other from at- 
tacking, by eating him himself. Would that this were the only 
rite they pay to these voracious monsters ! Humanity is not so 
much shocked by the almost self-sacrifice of ignorance to supersti- 
tion ; but, when innocence become a victim, compassion shudders 
at what she cannot prevent. 

Every year a guiltless child is doomed to expiate with its life 
the follies and crimes of its destroyers. The poor babe is named 
for this bloody rite at its birth, from which time it is called their 
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Jewjew, and allowed every indulgence that its fancy can wish for, 
until it arrives at about nine or ten years of age, when its sangui- 
nary doom must be fulfilled. Its tears and lamentations avail not ; 
its parents have placed their feelings of nature on the altar of a 
mistaken devotion ; it is therefore left alone to plead with those 
that hope to benefit by its destruction. The sharks collect as if in 
expectation of the dainty meal being prepared for them. The spot 
chosen is a spit of sand, into which a stake is driven at low water 
mark. The mother sees her innocent offspring bound to this, and, 
as the tide advances, left alone. Various noises are made to drown 
the cries of the terrified child. Its little hands are seen imploring, 
and its lips calling for her aid ; the water soon reaches the stake, 
and the greedy monsters are seen by the tender victim quickly ap- 
proaching with the deepening tide. Have we fellow creatures like 
these ? is there a mother that can stand and see this unconcerned ? 
Can her heart be formed like ours ? has not the withering bolt of 
heaven seared up their feelings, and left them a debased and hard- 
ened imitation of humanity ? I need but briefly finish the horrid 
picture. The shouting mob stand watching the stake until the ad- 
vancing tide has emboldened the sharks to approach their prey — 
then their dreadful revelry begins. No tear is shed for the poor 
sufferer, but the day is concluded with rejoicing and festivities. It 
will be seen from this, and the following fact, that these animals, 
which in general are looked upon with a feeling of terror and dis- 
gust, are here held in much estimation and importance. In their 
punishments they even make them their judges (more properly 
their executioners) in case of any atrocity being committed. 

The person upon whom suspicion falls is ordered by the king to 
swim across the river, when, if innocent, he is to arrive safe upon 
the other side ; but if otherwise, these just judges are to have him 
for breakfast. The trial takes place before his majesty and an im- 
mense concourse of spectators ; the suspected person is brought 
forth and forced into the river, when the poor victim makes every 
exertion to reach the destined goal, but, strange to say, the king 
has never yet left the beach without being fully convinced of the 
truth of his suspicions, as no instance is on record of the sharks 
ever allowing him to be in the wrong. This is very like hanging 
first and trying afterwards. These people have a great deal of 
trade and constant intercourse with Europeans, yet we found them 
in many things as debased as any savages upon the coast, and these 
bloody ceremonies which they perform to the present day, corro- 
borate this statement. Another object of their devotion is the guana, 
a species of lizard, which is of the most privileged members of so- 
ciety, and allowed to do whatever it pleases with impunity. It is 
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a most filthy and disgusting reptile, which, in this unaccountable 
country, may be a reason for the attention which is paid it. The 
length to which this is carried is beyond conception ; and I have 
on several occasions seen it enter a house and deliberately carry off 
fowls and ducks which were intended for immediate consumption, 
and this without being molested in any way by the proprietor, who, 
on the contrary, seemed to consider him honored by the prefer- 
ence which this object of his devotion had given him. 



VIEWS OF COLONIZATIONISTS. 

A pamphlet of 47 pages, which is for sale at the bookstores, was published not long 
since by Richards & Tracy, at Windsor, Vt., entitled ' Remarks on African Colonization 
and the Abolition of Slavery : by a citizen of New England. 7 It is composed of two 
Parts, in which the author's design is, 

1. c To give a brief view of the history and operations of the 
Colonization Society, develope its character and principles, and 
give some reasons for sustaining it. 

2. To furnish a similar view of the New England Antr-Slavery 
Society, express his own views in relation to the objects proposed 
in its Constitution, and state the reasons why he cannot cooperate 
with the Society. 

A single extract from this able essay will sufficiently indicate the candid and indepen- 
dent course of the writer's argument : 

c The preceding extracts together with the history and operations 
of the Colonization Society, establish the following positions. 

1. That most of the leading founders of the Society, expected 
its moral influence would tend to the voluntary emancipation of 
slaves. 

2. That some slave-holders among its founders who held a 
different opinion, have since abandoned the Society, on the ground 
that it does tend to emancipation. 

3. That the Board of Managers have believed and do still 
believe that this is its tendency. 

4. That more than 700 [1000] Slaves have been emancipated 
and removed in consequdnce of the influence of the Society, and 

• that great numbers are now anxious to emancipate their slaves, for 
removal to Liberia, who are prevented by law from emancipating 
them to remain here, and who believe that, under existing circum- 
stances, freedom in this country would not benefit their slaves. 

5. That those who would perpetuate slavery — the enemies of 
emancipation at the South, oppose the Colonization Society when 
•they understand its tendency. 
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6. That those who are friends to peaceful emancipation are 
clustering around it. 

7. That in those slave states where the Qolonization Society 
first became popular, the people are most nearly prepared for 
legislative enactments in favor of emancipation. 

8. That in these states the discussions, and measures which 
have drawn public sentiment so far in the right direction, have 
been led on by the friends of Colonization, and in immediate con- 
nection with Colonization efforts. 

9. That the publications of the Society, and the success of the 
Colony have done much to awaken discussion at the South, and 
turn public sentiment in favor of emancipation. 

In advocating the Colonization system, it is by no means neces- 
sary to approve everything that has been done, or every argu- 
ment and motive which has been used by its friends. Before 
giving reasons for supporting the Society, I am disposed to concede 
some things for the sake of being better understood. 

1. I do not approve of the traffic in ardent spirits, which some 
of the Colonists have carried on with the natives. This traffic 
ought to cease all over the world, and the best measures should be 
adopted to secure this result. The Managers of the Colonization 
Society * evidently entertain this opinion in relation to Liberia. 
The Secretary, in a letter to Roberts Vaux, Esq., dated June 26, 
1832, says, ' To prohibit absolutely the introduction of ardent 
spirits into the Colony, is believed to be impossible. This article 
is subject, however, to a heavy duty, and the expense of a license f 
to retail it is such as to amount to a prohibition. Tracts on the 
subject of Temperance have been sent to the Colony, and the 
best moral means adopted to encourage the settlers watchfully and 
diligently to cultivate this all-important virtue.' 

2. J do not suppose the Society will remove the whole colored 
population from this country. Probably many of this class will 
prefer remaining here, and if all desired to go to Africa, c the mana- 
gers have ever considered the national or State governments as 
alone adequate to their removal.' It was this view which led 
them in forming the Constitution to declare that, ' the Society 
shall act in co-operation with the General Government, or such of 
the States as may adopt regulations on the subject.' 

3. I do not suppose the Society alone, will liberate all the slaves 
in this country. This is not its business. Its only influence on 
slavery, is a moral influence. To turn aside from its proper sphere 
to direct efforts for the abolition of slavery, would be a violation of 
its Constitution and an unwarrantable perversion of its funds. 

* See Af. Repos., June, 1832, p. 128. t The expense of a license is said to be 5300. 
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4. I do not approve of all the arguments and motives which 
have b^en urged by the advocates of the system. Sentiments 
which I cannot adopt, are to be found in each of the publications 
named at the head of this article. Some individuals have denied 
the right of the colored race to a home in this country. Some 
have said that slaves ought not to be liberated unless they are 
removed from the country. I have no faith in these doctrines. 
Slaves ought to be liberated as soon as they can be with benefit to 
themselves, and free men of color have a right to remain here if 
they choose. Some have doubtless spoken too strong in describing 
the wretched condition of the colored race, and too despairingly in 
relation to their elevation in this country. Probably a description 
of the free colored people as they are found in the slave States, 
would not apply to the same class in New England. 

5. Some may have patronized the Society from wrong motives ; 
from a prejudice against color, and a consequent desire for its 
removal ; from a sense of danger — fear of insurrection — and some 
at the South may have given money for this object with the hope 
of thereby rendering slaves and slavery, more secure. It is certain 
that some who once favored the Society, now oppose it, on the 
ground that it tends to emancipation. 

6. It is possible that the Board of Managers, or individual 
members of it, may have said injudicious things, or may have 
committed mistakes. They are men and liable to err in thought, 
word, or deed, like other men, and their sphere of labor has been 
one of peculiar delicacy and trial. If they have departed in the 
least from the Constitution and the established principles of the 
Society, or in the management of its affairs have committed any 
error, I do not, in defending the Society, approve such departure, 
or justify their errors. Having said this, it is proper to express the 
full conviction, growing out of a tolerably thorough examination of 
the subject, that whoever acquaints himself with the operations of 
the Society, and the difficulties with which the Managers have had 
to contend, will be astonished at finding so little in their manage- 
ment to censure. But if there had been mismanagement even to a 
great extent, and this were clearly proved, it would be as unreason- 
able to abandon the Society for this reason, as it would be to 
abandon Christianity because it has sometimes been perverted, or 
has had bad advocates. On the contrary, it would of itself be a 
sufficient reason why good men should rally around it. The 
Society is a powerful engine ; and if there is the least danger of its 
perversion, the friends of humanity should at once lay hold of it, 
and give it a right direction. 
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GR OUNDS OF HOPE. 

It is matter of congratulation to all the real friends of Africa, 
that there are so many grounds of hope that slavery in this coun- 
try will end at no distant day. However involved in darkness the 
subject may now be, yet the philanthropist can rest in the full as- 
surance, that the object of his labors will ere long be accomplished. 

An encouraging fact is found in the competition* which is com- 
ing into active operation, in many parts of the world between free 
and slave labor. It has been seen on a large scale in the struggle 
between the British West, and East Indies. The British govern- 
ment, by laying duties on East India sugar, have supported West 
India slavery, at a tax to the nation of ^6,000,000 annually. This 
same conflict is manifest in other forms on the whole line between 
the slave and free States, from Chesapeake Bay to the Rocky 
Mountains, and the slaves are fleeing from before it, and free la- 
borers are taking their places. In the cultivation of grain the plough 
has succeeded the hoe^ and in the manufacture of sugar, steam is 
taking the place of horses and slaves.. The cotton gin has de- 
stroyed the employment of hundreds of thousands of slaves. Every 
«hovel-full of earth, as it has been quaintly remarked, which is 
thrown from a canal or a rail road, is doing something towards the 
abolition of slavery ; because it is reducing the value of slaves. 

Another ground of hope is found in the present state of slavery 
in other portions of the world. Three years since, the natives of 
British South Africa were creatures without rights. So strong was 
the feeling of hostility to them on the part of the Dutch inhabi- 
tants, that there was actually inscribed on the doors of one of the 
Churches, c No admittance for dogs and Hottentots.' Now there 
is not a single right, nor a single privilege, which the Englishman 
enjoys, which cannot be claimed by the poorest Hottentot. In all 
the Republics of Southern America, with the exception of Brazil, 
the slave system is abolished. 

The termination of slavery in the British West Indies will be at 
no distant year, w T e may, perhaps, say, month. It is now sup- 
ported by a heavy expense to the British Nation. The number 
of Slaves is constantly diminishing. From 1818 to 1824, the di- 
minution was more than 27,000. 

There is an impatience and a restless anxiety in the public mind 
in Great Britain in reference to this subject which cannot be de- 
scribed, and which will not rest till those Islands are free. 

The tenure of slavery in the Spanish Island, Cuba, is extremely 
loose. Indeedf there is every probability, that all the West India 
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Islands, m the course of thirty years, will be under die control of 
the negro race. So great is the influence of the free colored peo- 
.j pie in some of the Islands, that the change will be effected with- 
y " out violence, — as a matter of course. Through the exertions of 
the Moravian and other missionaries, tens of thousands in these 
Islands have experienced the purifying influence of Christianity, and 
have thus the best of all preparations for civil freedom. 

A further ground of hope is in the present state of feeling on 
this subject in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and to some extent 
in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

In Maryland the number of slaves is diminishing, tKscussions- 
are fearlessly entered into, and the doctrine of final abolition is con- 
stantly gaining advocates. A majority of the white inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, if was not long since reported, were in 
fevor of the passage of a law putting an ultimate termination to the 
system. There is a Manumission Society in North Carolina, which 
sometime since had 2,000 members. In Kentucky a proposition 
was made to a late General Assembly of the State to call a Con- 
vention—one principal object of which would be the insertion of a 
provision putting a final limit to slavery. The motion was lost by 
a single vote only. It is stated as a fact that more than three fifths 
of the tax-paying whites in Kentucky have no slaves, and that one 
half of those who have, are in favor of a plan for gradual emanci~- 
pation. 

Another ground of hope is the declarations of the Bible. This 
world, unquestionably, in its happiest state, yet to be, will be a 
world of probation for a fallen race, implying that there will be sin 
and misery. Nevertheless, we are warranted from many express 
declarations of Scripture, to believe that the time is coming when 
human rights will be everywhere understood and respected, and 
consequently, a large measure of happiness everywhere enjoyed. 
Select the happiest neighborhood that has cheered any portion of 
our earth, and we are authorized from Scripture to believe that the 
happiness of that neighborhood will but faintly shadow forth the 
joy and peace and hope which are yet to swell the bosoms of the" 
whole human family. No ! slavery cannot bear &at light which* 
will beam on our earth one hundred years hence. The provisions 
of the gospel are broad as the wants of the human race, andf 
mightier than the whole array of man's prejudice and sin. 

X. 
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INFLUEHCE OF COLONIZATION ON SLAVERY. 

We have before us a letter from the Rev. C. C. Jones, dated 
1 Sand Hills, Liberty County, Ga., July 9, 1833,' addressed to a 
gentleman of this vicinity, from which we are permitted to make 
the following extracts. The testimony of the highly respected wri- 
ter will doubtless be received with the more satisfaction inasmuch 
as he is personally and very favorably known to numerous friends 
in the Northern States, where, if we mistake not, he was educated. 
He is also known as the author of a Discourse on the Religious 
instruction of the Negroes, twice delivered some time since be- 
fore Associations of Southern Planters, in Liberty and Mcintosh 
Counties. The fourth edition is before us — a fact indicating the 
fcvor which it has met with at the South. ' Every planter,' 
says the preface to his edition, l who may receive a copy of this 
Address, is earnestly requested to give it a perusal. It was written 
by a Southern gentlemen, who hopes to spend his life among the 
Southern planters in carrying into execution, as far as may be, the 
plan proposed. Several Counties in Georgia, have already 
adopted it with success. Why may it not be adopted in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and other states ? Everything connected with 
the subject depends, of course, entirely upon the wishes of the 
planters themselves. It is very desirable, therefore, that they 
should give it a fair examination.' In the appendix to this excel- 
lent address, (which we warmly commend to the notiee of the 
friends of Negro Elevation,) it is stated that there are three mis- 
sionaries appointed by the South Carolina Conference, to labor on 
the plantations on Pon Pon, Cambabee, Santee, and Savannah Riv- 
ers. ' Their success, 9 it is added, ' has equalled the most sanguine 
expectations. Gentlemen owning plantations have willingly re- 
ceived the missionaries, and given them free access to their slaves; 
and in several instances application has been made by those who 
have not been visited, that their slaves might have the Gospel 
preached to them, stating as a reason for their request that they 
had witnessed the beneficial effects resulting to the slaves of their 
neighbors J The number received into the church, according to 
the minutes of the conference, are as follows : — Mission to Con> 
babee, Pon Pon, be, 440; do. Santee, 391 ; do. Savannah River, 
246, making a total of 1,077. It is also stated by Mr. Jones, on the 
authority of a Charleston, S. C. correspondent, that the blacks 
are in numerous instances taught in the Sunday Schools of the 
interior of that state, as appears from the Reports of those Institu- 
tions. 
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As closely connected with this exceedingly interiejtiiig subject, 
we give, previous to our proposed extract from Mr. J.'s letter, 
**^.' a statement recently made in the Philadelphian, by a correspon- 
dent writing from Albemarle Co. Virginia. He says : c A surprising 
change has taken place here in relation to our colored population. 
Great anxiety may be said to prevail on the subject of their having 
religious instruction. The way is opening rapidly for the intro- 
duction of missionaries to the blacks. I know of no neighborhood 
where a field of usefulness among this people may not be found, 
wide and inviting in the extreme. A gentleman now resides near 
this place, who owns about two hundred and fifty slaves. For the 
last two or three years he has made special efforts to have the 
gospel preached to them. The consequence of this is, that their 
whole appearance and condition have been improved surprisingly. 
About thirty of them have become professing christians, and 
upwards of ninety members of the Temperance Society. Thb 
gentleman is now exceedingly anxious to procure a man to live in 
his family, and labor especially among them, and at the same time 
make occasional excursions into the surrounding country. For 
such service he will furnish every accommodation in respect to 
board, provide the laborer with a horse, and pay him one hundred 
dollars in money. 5 

We will now give also the statement lately made by the editor 
of the Cincinnati Chronicle, immediately after a tour through the 
state of Kentucky : — ' In travelling through no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the state of Kentucky, and mingling with both town and 
country population, I could not but remark the change, within the 
last few years, in public sentiment upon the subject of slavery and 
the use of ardent spirits. These are trite topics, I am aware ; 
but being intimately associated with the repose and morals of 
society at large, may still be deemed worthy a passing notice. In 
the first place it may be remarked, that the amelioration and the 
condition of the slaves of that state, which has taken place within 
the last ten or fifteen years, is highly creditable to the community 
on which the curse of slavery is entailed. Not only are the blacks 
better fed and clothed than in former years, but such is the general 
amelioration of their circumstances, that bating the abstract privi- 
lege of freedom, they need have but little hope, by any change 
of condition, of bettering their fortunes. That a large majority of 
the slaves in Kentucky, have at the present time, more comforts, 
more respectability, and less arduous duties to perform, than 
their emancipated brethren throughout the west and south, there 
can be, I think, but little doubt. There is, moreover, a grow- 
ing sentiment among the holders of slaves, that neither the 
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pecuniary kfltirest, the comfort, nor the personal safety of the 
white population is enhanced by slavery. This is more particularly 
the case among the females, who have livelier fears and appre- 
hensions of the dangers which may in time overtake them, from ^3 
causes by which they and their children are nearly surrounded, 
and from which there seems to be no chance of escaping. Hence 
there is much inquiry and discussion in regard to the progress of 
the American Colonization Society, and the various other plans 
that have occasionally been suggested, as a means of ridding our 
country of a direful curse, in comparison to which all others, 
looking forward to ultimate consequences, weigh but as dust in the 
balance. Something, it must be owned, has been gained towards 
the cause of general emancipation and removal of the slaves of 
this country, when such sentiments and such opinions are held and 
openly avowed among those upon whom slavery has been entailed 
for generations.' 

The following is the passage we proposed to extract from Mr. 
Jone's Letter. It deserves a s:rious consideration. The writer 
knows, from personal experience, the truth of his own remarks. 
They are the evidence of a man competent to judge, who not only 
feels but sees : 

c In relation to the influence of the Society upon Slavery — an 
important point, I do not know that I can add anything to what 
you have said. It is a moral influence — nothing more — yet a di-. 
red influence, and were you to live in the South, you would per- 
ceive it to be a powerful influence. Every cargo of emigrants, 
every communication from Liberia, every testimony adduced of 
the prosperity of the colonists, every public meeting and all pub- 
lications of the Society, have their influence. No better proof do 
you need of this, than that the advocates of perpetual slavery op- 
pose it, as has been stated, on good evidence, from Virginia — to 
which I would subjoin my own. My candid impression is, that 
the advocates of perpetual slavery would have been fourfold in 
numbers, had it not been for the Colonization Society. And these 
very men who are opposing the Society, I apprehend, are indebted 
to it for no small portion of that very hatred of slavery, which they 
allow themselves to manifest so injudiciously. The Society has 
kept the subject before our public, by its benevolent efforts to ele- 
vate the negro to his proper standing as a man. Enlarge the op- 
erations of the Society, and the general correction of the impolicy 
and injustice of the system of slavery, will proportionably increase. 
This moral influence, of which we speak, is the only influence 
which can be brought to bear upon the South, as we may well 
know. Those individuals who would hold converse with English 
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measures, and endeavor to introduce them in the United States, 
ought to know that the difference is heaven-wide, on this subject, 
between Great Britian and her Colonies, and the United States. 
I will only add that the Colonization Society is gaining ground in 
the Southern States, and the impression also, that our present sys- 
tem of slavery must in the nature of things come to an md. Thou- 
sands deplore their unavoidable connection with it ; it is against 
their feelings, and they propose to themselves by some arrange- 
ment or other, to deliver their children from it.' 



[From the Boston Recorder.] 
ANTI-COLONIZATION. 

Editor. It has been my wish for some time to lay before the 
readers of the Recorder what the opponents of the Colonization 
Society shall acknowledge to be a fair statement of their principal 
objections. I had reason to expect such a statement from one of 
the officers of the N. E. Anti-Slavery Society ; but it has not been 
furnished. As that Society, however, has given its sanction to 
your i Thoughts ' by circulating them gratuitously, I suppose, Mr. 
Garrison, that your statement may be regarded as one that your 
associates generally are willing to abide by. Your proofs, too, I 
shall be permitted to consider fair specimens of the kind of proof 
on which they rely. Do me the favor, therefore, if you please, to 
state your objections. 

Mr. Garrison. — 'The American Colonization Society is 
pledged not to oppose the system of slavery.' p. 38. 

Ed. — Do you mean that all its members are thus pledged indi- 
vidually? 

Mr. G. — c There is not a sound timber in this great Babel: 
from the foundation to the roof, it is rotten and defective.' p. 39. 

Ed. — But please to say, without metaphor and in plain terms, 
what you mean by this charge. 

Mr. G. — c It is my purpose in this first section to show first, 
the original design of the Society ; secondly, that it is still strictly 
adhered to ; and lastly, that the Society is solemnly pledged not to 
interfere with the system of slavery, or in any manner to disturb 
the repose of the planters.' p. 40. 

Ed. — And to prove this of the Society, as such, or of all the in- 
dividuals that belong to it ? 

Mr. G.< — ' No man has a right to form an alliance with others, 
which prevents him from rebuking sin or exposing the guilt of sin- 
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Hers.' ' He cannot suppress his voice, or stop his ears to the 
groans of the prisoners, and be innocent.' p. 40. 

Ed. — Your charge, then, is against the individual members of 
the Society ? 

Mr. G. — c The language of the non-slavebolding members of 
the Colonization Society to the owners of slaves, is virtually as fol- 
lows i * * * We therefore do solemnly agree, that if you will unite 
with us in expelling this dangerous class [the free blacks] from our 
shores, we will never acctise you of robbery or oppression ; or irri- 
tate your feelings by asserting the right of the slaves to immediate 
freedom.' pp. 40, 41. 

Ed. — And you pledge yourself to prove this ? 

Mr. G. — ' I say, this is virtually their language, as I shall soon 
indisputably show.' p. 41. 

Ed. — I think I understand you. You undertake to prove that 
the members of the Society have, by the act of joining it, sever* 
ally pledged themselves not to do anything, either in their fasso* 
ciated or their individual capacity, in opposition to slavery. — 
Please to favor me now with your proof. You are first to show 
1 the original design of the society.' 

Mr. G. — * The second article of the constitution of this society 
is in the following language : 

" The object to which its attention shall be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) 
the free people of color residing in our country, in Africa, or such 
other place as Congress shall deem most expedient," be. 

Ed. — Very well. And I will acknowledge that this design * is^ 
still strictly adhered to,' without troubling you for the proof. 

Mr. G. — * Here, then, is a combination, * * * pledging itself not 
Only to respect the system of slavery, but to frown indignantly upon 
those who shall dare to assail it.' p. 19. 

Ed. — What ! I thought it was agreed between us that, to use 
your own language, ' the Society has not swerved from its original 
design.' If it has given such pledges as you assert, it certainly 
nas so c swerved.' Where do you find them ? 

Mr. G. — * It were needless to multiply these extracts.' p. 51. 

Ed. — Of the forty extracts, or so, that I find on these nine 
pages (42 to 51.) there are only two that purport to be the official 
language of the Managers, and but one that seems to have been 
sanctioned by the Society. In neither of these is there any such 
pledge. 

Mr. G. — 'A large majority of them [the extracts] come in the 
most official and authoritative shape, and their language is explicit 
beyond cavil.' p. 51. 
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Ed. — Two, a large majority ! — Or are speeches, &c. the ' mast 
official and authoritative' expression of the Society's objects? 
You must allow me to say that this language, used with reference 
to such a collection of quotations, is enough to excite suspicions 
respecting the accuracy of your alleged authorities, in other respects. 
I have but a few of those authorities at hand. Let me verify some 
of your quotations from such as I have. 

Mr. G. — ' Our Society has nothing to do with the question of 
slavery.' * * * < Whilst the Society protests that it has no designs 
on the rights of the master in the slave — or the property in his 
slave, which the laws guarantee to him/ &c. — [Fourteenth 
Annual Report.'] p. 44. 

Ed. You do not give me the page, and Mr. Smith's speech is 
a long one, I find your quotation, however, in different parts of 
page 12. Mr. S. had been speaking of the influence of African 
civilization on slave-holders — leading them to 'shrink from the 
relation/ and permit their fellow-men ' to go free.' He then said 3 

* I am persuaded j Sir, that here is a point on which I do not 
say that our Society should lay its greatest stress and its most 
sanguine hopes — (for our Society has nothing to do with the 
question of slavery)— »-[this parenthesis constitutes the first part of 
your quotation,] — but I do say that it is a point on which they 
who desire the abolition of slavery in our country should lay their 
greatest stress and their most sanguine hopes.' 

Here is the whole sentence from which you have selected a 
single line, thrown by Mr. S. into a parenthesis. Mr. S. was 
showing how the operations of the Society tended to the abolition 
of slavery. You would have it understood that he is pledged to 
do nothing for that object, and that he was speaking here consist- 
ently with such a pledge. 

But to proceed. After some further remarks occupying about 
one third of the page, Mr. S. goes on : 

1 We admit that in this way, that is, through the renovation of A£ 
rica — the Colonization Society may exert an important influence on 
the question of slavery — an influence which may yet compass the 
abolition of slavery in our land. But, mark you, Sir, it is a way 
that leads through a change — through the willingness of the 
master's mind, and therefore he cannot object to it. Whilst the 
Society protests that it has no designs on the rights of the master 
in the slave — or the property in his slave which the laws guarantee 
to him, — it does nevertheless admit, and joyfully admit, that the 
successful prosecution of the objects of the Society must produce 
moral influences and moral changes leading to the voluntary 
emancipation of the slave, not only in our country, but throughout 
the world.' 
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Look, now, Sir, at your quotation. What confidence can be 
placed in a pamphlet made up of half sentences, thus torn from 
their connection and made to speak a language which their authors 
would abhor ? And thq language, you say, ' is explicit beyond 
cavil ! ' 

Mr. G. — 'Its primary object now is, and has been, to colonize, 
with their own consent, free people of color, on the coast of Africa, 
or elsewhere, as Congress may deem expedient. And, Sir, I am 
unwilling to admit, under any circumstances, and particularly in 
this Hall, that it has ever swerved from this cardinal object.' 
[Speech of Mr. Benham — Fourteenth Annual Report.] p. 44. 

Ed. — This is from page 23. But why did you withhold from 
your readers what immediately follows ? Mr. B. proceeded to 
say : 

' It is true, that the friends of African Colonization ever have 
and do now anticipate that the moral influence of this Association 
will encourage voluntary emancipation ; and by removing the evil 
against which the laws restricting emancipation were intended to 
guard, induce those states, so distinguished for their chivalry and 
independence, not only to modify or abrogate those laws, but to 
enact others for the safe and gradual abolition of slavery — and thus 
in time to obliterate the only stain upon the freedom of our political 
institutions. It is equally true, Sir, that these sentiments were not 
only entertained by the primitive patrons of the Society, but pro- 
mulgated to the world in its first Annual Report,' &c. 

Your quotations, then, in both these instances, are made, in your 
pages, to have a bearing directly opposite to the tenor of the 
passages from which they are taken. I presume your other quo- 
tations are made in the same way. Not the least reliance, therefore, 
can be placed upon them as proofs even of the sentiments of their 
authors. Much less can they with any sort of justice or fairness 
be appealed to as exhibiting the principles and intentions of the 
Society. 

I have, then, before me, your first objection, in your own words, 
with a specimen of your proofs. Let us look back a little and see 
what it amounts to. 

1. You have shown that the colonization of free people of color 
is the exclusive object of the Society — that such is declared, in the 
constitution, to be its single purpose, and that it has never in 
practice swerved from that purpose. 

Is it wrong to colonize, with their own consent, free people of 
color ? Certainly not. You are yourself willing to assist any who 
may choose to go to Hayti or to Canada. — Is it wrong to form a 
Society for the single purpose of colonizing them ? If so, wherein 
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does the wrong consist ? Why may not men associate to do what 
it would be praiseworthy to do as individuals ? But you say the 
Society is pledged not to oppose the system of slavery. No more 
than it is pledged not to promote the circulation of the Bible. No 
more than it is pledged not to promote the civilization of Africa, 
or the extinction of the slave-trade. If it is, show me the pledge. 
No more than the Bible Society is pledged not to oppose slavery, 
or do anything to promote temperance, and justice, and holiness 
among men. The Bible Society is pledged to the single work of 
circulating the Holy Scriptures. Among the results of this work, 
its friends expect the promotion of truth and holiness. The Col- 
onization Society is pledged in the single work of colonizing. 
Among its results, its friends expect the abolition of the slave-trade 
and of slavery, the civilization of Africa, &c. — You have merely 
proved, then, that the Society is a Colonization Society, and not 
something else. This is the whole amount of what you have 
shown respecting the Society, as such. 

2. In support of your assertion that the individual members of 
the Society do, by becoming such, pledge themselves not to op- 
pose slavery, you have not adduced a particle of proof. You 
have spoken of them as 'having entered into an alliance which pre- 
vents them from rebuking sin and exposing the guilt of sinners; 7 
and you have brought forward just as much proof of this, as you 
can of the assertion that the members of the Bible Society do, by 
becoming such, pledge themselves to do nothing for the promotion 
of temperance, — just as much, and not one particle more. By 
joining a Society whose sole and exclusive object is the promotion 
of temperance, do I pledge myself never to do anything to check the 
prevalence of crime ? By becoming a member of the American 
Board, do I pledge myself not to do anything that shall have a 
salutary influence on the churches at home ? 

Two things are necessary to make out your case against the 
members of the Colonization Society as men pledged not to do 
anything against slavery: 1. You must show that they are 
pledged not to do anything in relation to it except as members of 
the Society ; and 2. You must prove that the Society is pledged 
not to do anything that shall tend to the abolition of slavery. For- 
tunately you can do neither. Your proofs, untrustworthy as I have 
shown them to be, do not, even in the form you have given them, 
touch either of these points. 

The constitution of the Society says nothing about expected in- 
fluences and results*. It only defines the thing to be done, and, in 
general terms, the way of doing it. Doubtless its framers had their 
reasons for such an undertaking. They expected some results ; 
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they intended to bring something to pass. The probable influen- 
ces of such a plan, successfully prosecuted, were seen to be vari- 
ous ; and to some, therefore, it commended itself by one considera- 
tion, and to some by another. We must learn the motives and 
expectations of its founders and friends from their language. In 
examining that, you will find no topic; more prominent, no expec- 
tation more frequently and decidedly expressed, from the organi- 
zation of the Society to this hour, than its tendency to abolish sla- 
very. 

The drift of this objection is, that the Society and its individual 
members are pledged, in some objectionable sense, not to oppose 
the system of slavery. And the argument of your first section, 
applied to the Bible Society, would just as much prove that it and 
its members individually, are pledged, in some objectionable sense, 
not to oppose the i temperate use ' of ardent spirit. 



A CHEAT DETECTED. 

Under this head the National Intelligencer, a paper of which 
the respectability requires no confirmation here, furnishes a com- 
plete exposure of an imposition recently attempted by some of the 
enemies of the Colonization Society at Philadelphia, under the 
form of a document purporting to be the testimony of Messrs. Whit- 
tington and Price, colored men who had been out to Liberia and 
returned. The impression was given that these were discontented 
emigrants, who had run away from the colony, as if for life, and 
were a little apprehensive of persecution unto death in this coun- 
try on that account ! It appears, however, on examination, that 
these gentlemen were sent out, in behalf of some of the colored 
people of the eastern shore of Maryland, for the express purpose 
of returning as soon as they conveniently could, with a report of 
the condition of the settlements. What their report is we do not 
know. It is stated that their testimony agrees mainly with that of 
Moore and Simpson, who went out on a similar errand last season, 
and returned with a highly gratifying account ; but we do not 
know that their evidence has been published or is intended to be — 
having been collected, probably, altogether for a private purpose, 
and as a matter of business. 

The article in the Intelligencer is furnished by Mr. James 
Brown, a colored gentleman, of Washington city, spoken of by the 
editor as ' one of the most respectable of his class, long known, and 
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universally esteemed.' He has been two years preparing himself 
to emigrate, and had been in the habit of corresponding frequently 
with his friends at Liberia. Their accounts had been favorable 
and satisfactory. In this stage of affairs he read the document 
above referred to as the testimony of the Maryland malcontents* 
It gave him some uneasiness, and he determined to prove it to the 
bottom. He immediately procured a passage to the Eastern Shore, 
and visited Mr. Price at his own farm. Having: read to him the 
statement as published in the Emancipator — and the same appeared 
in the Liberator — he promptly denied having made them as repre- 
sented, and declared that what he did say against the colony was 
grossly exaggerated. He gave Mr. Brown a letter to this effect, 
pointing out some of the falsification of the document, and this let- 
ter appears in the Intelligencer, signed by Mr. Price. It begins 
thus: 'To all whom it may concern, I, James Price, being called 
upon by James Brown, of Washington city, to answer to the state- 
ments said to be made by me and Joseph Whittington, in Philadel- 
phia, I remark, 1st. — It is said that I stated at the meeting that 
when I arrived at Liberia, I found almost everything had beL'n mis- 
represented. This I deny/ He says, in another connection : i I 
was asked if I attended any funerals, and whether the grave yard 
looked as though many persons had been buried. To this I an- 
swered, I did attend a funeral, and there appeared to be many per- 
sons buried there ; but the statement in the Telegraph makes it 
appear that I was called upon at the first burial to attend another, 
which led to a much larger grave yard ; and that I was told that I 
had not seen all things ; that I was not aware of the number placed 
in a grave. This statement never was made by me, and could not 
be made with truth. These burials were twelve miles apart — one 
at Caldwell and the other at Monrovia. That at C. took place at 
least a week before the one at Monrovia. How then could I have 
been called upon at the first to attend the second ? — when the per- 
son whose funeral I attended last was yet alive ? I am accused of 
stating that I saw more drunkards in the colony than I ever saw in 
New York or Philadelphia, and that I did not dine or call at a 
house but what rum or wine was set before me. This statement 
was never made by me — it is a duty that I owe to the colonists, 
particularly to the Vice Agent, Mr. Williams, and Mr. E. John- 
son, with whom I dined — neither of whom offered me anything to 
drink but water, nor any other of the colonists, with but one ex- 
ception.' With some other comment and the misrepresentation 
of himself, he goes on thus: 'And as brother Whittington and 
myself went out together for the same purpose, and returned to- 
gether, and attended the meeting at Philadelphia, he not being on 
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the spot to answer statements made by him, and, I knowing that 
be never made such statements as are published in the paper now 
before me, I feel it my duty to deny what I know he did not say. 
First, he is accused of saying that he never could see rice or coffee, 
or even hear of them growing at the colony. It is true, we did 
not see it, as we expected to have seen it, yet those things grow 
there. I saw coffee growing, and brought some home with me. 
It is stated that brother Whittington said, rice sold at twenty cents 
per pound, coffee at sixty, and pork at twenty-five dollars per bar- 
rel. This he never stated. The list he and myself kept, contra- 
dicts such a statement. There is no such thing known in the 
colony as selling rice by the pound ; it is sold as we sell grain in 
this country, by measure.' 

Again : ' Brother W. is accused of saying that persons were not 
allowed to write iirom the colony to the United States, without 
their letters undergoing examination. Brother W. could never 
have made such a statement. I never heard any objection to any 
one writing to the United States. I brought several letters to per- 
sons in my neighborhood. 9 

The letter concludes thus : ' Brother W. is accused of stating 
that the colonists did not teach the natives, except to understand 
the English language well enough to decoy their brethren away, 
and sell them for slaves. I deny that brother W. ever made such 
a statement. Allow me to explain. Brother W. in a private con- 
versation, gave it as his opinion that several of the Kings had sent 
their sons to the colony for the purpose of schooling them ; and 
while these boys were in the colony they had learned to speak bro- 
ken English, and he supposed that the Spaniards, and others who 
dealt in the slave-trade, could also in some degree speak English ; 
and brother W. thought the fathers of those boys might make them 
very useful as interpreters between their fathers and the slave-tra- 
ders. This, however, was only a notion of brother W., and he 
never intended it to be used in the manner in which it was used. 
Brother W.'s and my statements at the Philadelphia meeting are 
so falsely represented, that it affords me pleasure to have it in my 
power to contradict them, which I now do, in the presence of these 
witnesses. 

James Price. 
P. Lemon, > WitneMeg 

L. Roberts©*, 5 Wltne89es - 

Worcester County, Aug. 6, 1833.' 

Mr- Brown very candidly remarks, in reference to this commu- 
nication : ' Having given Mr. Price's denial and explanation, al- 
low me to make a few remarks. I have no intention to make the 
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public believe that Mr. Whittington and Price brought very good 
news. They did not bring as encouraging news as the friends of 
the Society would like to have heard ; yet there was nothing in 
the report made by them very discouraging. I had a long conver- 
sation with. Mr. Price, and the whole cause of the disappointment 
was on account of the low state of agricultural improvements. This 
evil, however, is easily removed. Mr. Price states to me, that the 
land is rich and timber plenty, and that the climate is not as warm 
in Liberia as in Maryland ; and what went to discourage them 
more, I have no doubt, was the circumstance, that some of the 
warm friends of the Society had spoken in higher terms of some 
things at the colony than they ought to have spoke, and, in conse- 
quence, Mr. W. and Mr. P.'s expectations were raised higher re- 
specting Liberia than any country would justify — just as I also now 
see and hear the enemies of the colony say things against the colony 
and the colonists, as though it was the most wretched country, and 
they the most abased people in the world.' 

He also says, with great propriety : ' Had the statements at 
Philadelphia been true, it would have perfectly justified the preju- 
dice that called the meeting ; and I confess that Liberia would not 
be a fit residence for any decent man. As it appears that the colo- 
nists returned, say nothing about the drunkenness of the settlers, 
and their encouraging the slave-trade, and allowing the poorer class 
of their people to starve to death, and not allowing any to write to 
their friends in the United* States unless their letters are examined, 
the public may see to what lengths, and to what groundless asser- 
tions, the prejudices of the people at Philadelphia have carried 
them ; so that when their statements are read by those who care 
nothing about the Colonization Society, they believe them not, and 
the public see the manner in which the enemies of the colony have 
so grossly misrepresented the statements of Messrs. Whittington 
and Price, who can credit any statements made by them hereafter? 
With respect to the colonists writing to this country, I confess that 
my friends at Liberia and myself have been lucky, for since last 
September I have received fourteen letters from Liberia ; yet it is 
stated, that no one is allowed to write unless the letters are exam- 
ined. Such a thing, Mr. Price, and Mr. Williams, the Vice Agent, 
say, never was known.' 

The account given of the manner in which the Philadelphia 
meeting was got up and conducted, is amusing ; but we have not 
room to insert it, nor is it necessary to do so. One paragraph shall 
suffice for a specimen : ' Did the reader notice with what cere- 
mony and apparent candor the meeting was said to have been or- 
ganized — that prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Gibbens. This, 
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Mr. Price declared to me he never heard of. He said the meet- 
.ing was not organized when he got there, although several persons 
had assembled — he heard prayer from no one whilst he was there. 
This, with all the rest that Mr. Price has denied saying at Phila- 
delphia, I shall leave to him and them to settle the truth about.' 

Mr. Price stated to Mr. Brown that a fair account of the colony 
might be found in the letter of William Reynolds, a preacher 
there, which was first published in the N. Y. Standard, and which 
our readers will recollect was inserted in the third number of this 
Magazine. We will give, in this connection, part of a letter brought 
by Mr. Price from Mr. Nutter, who went out with him and re- 
mained. He is represented in the Intelligencer to be a pious old 
gentleman of Somerset Co., Maryland. He says in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Salisbury (Md.) Colonization Society, dated April 
9,1833: 

' It is a comfort to me to have it in my power to communi- 
cate to you the satisfaction I have in being here. Since our 
arrival here I visited Grand Bassa, a place about to be set- 
tled, in which I was pleased — I found it to be a fine place; the 
soil is rich, the growth of the trees are large, and the land level ;— 
I am so much pleased with it that I shall remove there with my 
family. It is about three days walk, at leisure, from Monrovia. 
Several of us went down to see the place — we dined several times 
with the Kings of that part of the country, and found them very 
pleasant and agreeable. 

I was much dissatisfied when I first arrived here, but now I am 
much better satisfied here than when I was in America — I find that 
to be comfortable, it is to be industrious and stirring. — I find this 
country is not so warm as I did expect to find it, and it is much 
cooler at Bassa than it is at Monrovia. 

My family all enjoy as good health as I could reasonably expect, 
and appear to be as well satisfied as myself. I find that I can get 
more work in the Carpenter's line, than I can do.' 

Here is another of the letters by the same conveyance : 

' To Mr, Moses James, Wicomico, Maryland. 

Monrovia, April 13, 1833. 

Dear Sir : I am glad to have it in my power to inform you 
that Mother, Brother, and Me is quite well at present, and should 
be glad if you and family is the same. I thank God that we all ar- 
rived safe, and are quite satisfied, and much pleased with the coun- 
try ; it is much better than we did expect to find it. 

I do think that you all can do well here, as it is a good country, 
all it wants is industrious people ; therefore, I would advise you to 
come, and as many others of you who wants to enjoy freedom and 
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liberty, for here we have both, and enjoy it, as God intended we 
should do. ■*. 

I had not one week's sickness altogether since I have been hen^ 
The distance is great, but I am sure that the pleasure you will see 
here will more than pay you for all your trouble. 

We have a fine man here, who w.ll and do always advise us for 
the best, he was formerly from Baltimore, by the name of Mr. 
Prout — he was very kind and attentive to us on board the vessel, 
he was our doctor. Please remember us to Jacob Cottman and 
all his family, to Hannah Conway and family, Levin Brown, Geo. 
Lankford and family, to Lewis Jackson and his family, to Joseph 
Carr, and tell him not to stay behind for old age, as the old stand 
as well as the young. My love to all enquiring friends and class- 
mates, and tell them there is as great revivals here as in America. 

No more at present, but remain 

Your sister in Christ, 

Elizabeth Winder. 

Thus much for the c Intelligence ' so pompously announced in 
the form of an extra, by the Emancipator &nd the Liberator. It 
will prove, we dare say, an antidote to all similar information for a 
long time to come. 



BANGOR COLONIZATION SOCIETY: 

A debate on Colonization was recently sustained with much 
interest in tliis place for five successive evenings. It terminated 
in the formation of a highly respectable Auxiliary Society, of 
which the President is Counsellor Abbott ; the Vice Presidents, 
Hon. W. D. Williamson, Hon. T. A. Hill, Mr. R. Clark, 
and E. Kent, Esq. 



Several interesting items of Intelligence, a Review of Mrs. Child's recent work, 
and other articles, are necessarily deferred to our next. 
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APPEAL FOR THE AFRICANS. 

Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Africans. By Mrs. 
Child. Boston : Allen & Ticknor. 1833. 

We have read this little work through, not simply because the 
authoress expresses in the Preface her anxiety that every body 
who meets with it should do so ; but because there is much matter 
in it, for the entertainment and we hope for the improvement of 
every mind, and also because the reputation previously acquired 
by the writer, was such as to entitle her to a fair hearing on any 
subject she chooses to discuss. 

This work includes an account of the progress of slavery from 
age to age, a brief sketch of the slave trade, a comparative view of 
the system of personal servitude in different periods and nations, 
(including a minute account of our Southern laws relating to the 
blacks) : also chapters on free and slave labor, the possibility of 
safe emancipation, the influence of slavery on American politics, 
the Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies, the intellectual and 
moral character of Negroes ; and finally, on our duties in relation 
to the whole subject discussed. 

In the positions advanced by Mrs. Child in this book, respecting 
the capacity of the African, which is one of her favorite topics, as 
well as in the greater portion of her merely statistical and historical 
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matter, we find much to admire, and very little to disapprove. 
She has industriously collected a large mass of facts which few, we* 
apprehend, can examine without feeling convinced at least, that 
the black man is abundantly competent, in all his natural faculties 
and energies of mind and body, for the best conditions of social, 
civil and religious life. Whether his intellectual endowments are 
equal, strictly, to those of the European race, or the Indian race, 
or wherein particularly they differ, is of little comparative moment 
to decide. 

It is proper enough, however, in this connection, to bear in 
mind the facts recapitulated to some extent by Mrs. Child, from 
the history of the Africans of the early ages, and from the reports 
of observing travellers among those of the present day. It is 
certainly encouraging to the friends of this most unfortunate class 
of our fellow men, to learn, and to remember, that his degradation, 
where it exists, is by no means a matter of constitutional necessity ; 
that it is the result of circumstances ; and that as certain circum- 
stances have produced a certain effect, so this effect, and those 
circumstances, and their connection with each other, being thor- 
oughly studied and distinctly ascertained, something may be done 
by the benevolent, at least in individual instances, for the elevation 
of the abject, and for the relief of the oppressed. 

We are happy to find our Authoress, in this connection, fortify- 
ing her argument by reference to the views of a distinguished 
friend of the Colonization Society. The Hon. A. H. Everett, in 
his work on America, (and he has frequently repealed the same 
sentiment) says: 

'While Greece and Rome were yet barbarous, we find the light of learning and 
improvement emanating from the continent of Africa, (supposed to be so degraded and 
accursed,) out of the midst of this very woolly-haired, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, coal-black 
race, which some persons are tempted to station at a pretty low intermediate point 
between men and monkeys. It is to Egypt, if to any nation, that we must look as toe 
real antiqua mater of the ancient and modern refinement of Europe. The great lawgiver 
of the Jews was prepared for his divine mission by a course of instruction in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians/ 

' The great Assyrian empires of Babylon and Nineveh, hardly less illustrious than 
Egypt in arts and arms, were founded by Ethiopian colonies, and peopled by blacks. 

4 Palestine, or Canaan, before its conquest by the Jews, is represented in Scripture, as 
well as in other histories, as peopled by blacks j and hence it follows that Tyre and 
Carthage, the most industrious, wealthy, and polished states of their time, were of this 
color.* 

The publications of the Society just named, will be found, by 
those who examine them, full of arguments to the same effect, 
earnestly advanced, on frequent occasions, by many of its leading 
advocates. 
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Consider also the condition of the native tribes of the interior 
African continent, as ascertained by modern travellers. Mrs. Child 
is correct in stating — 

'All travellers in Africa agree, that the inhabitants, particularly of the interior, have a 
food deaLof mqp£nucal skill. Tbey tan and dye leather, sometimes thinning it in such 
a manner that it is as flexible as paper. In Honssa, leather is dressed in the same soft, 
rich style as in Morocco; they manufacture cordage, handsome cloths, and fine tissue. 
Though ignorant of the turning machine, they make good pottery ware, and some of 
their jars are really tasteful. They prepare indigo, and extract ore from minerals. They 
make agricultural tools, and work skilfully in gold, silver and steel. Dickson, who knew 
jewellers and watch-makers among them, speaks of a very ingenious wooden clock 
made by a negro. Hornemann says the inhabitants of Haissa give their cutting instru- 
ments a keener edge than European artists, and their files are superior to those of France 
or England. Golberry assures us that some of the African stuffs are extremely fine and 
beautiful. 

Mungo Park says, ' The industry of the Foulahs, in pasturage and agriculture, is 
everywhere remarkable. — Their herds and flocks are numerous, and they are opulent in 
a high degree. They enjoy all the necessaries of life in the greatest profusion. They 
display much skill in the management of their cattle, making them extremely gentle by 
kindness and familiarity. 1 The same writer remarks that the negroes love instruction, 
and that they have advocates to defend the slaves brought before their tribunals. 

Speaking of Wasiboo, he says: ' Cultivation is carried on hereon a very extensive 
scale : and, as the natives themselves express it, " hunger is never known." ' 

On Mr- Park's arrival at one of the Sego ferries, for the purpose of crossing the Niger 
to see the king, he says : ' We found a great number for a passage ; they looked at ma 
with silent wonder. The view of this extensive city ; the numerous canoes upon the 
river ; the crowded population, and the cultivated state of the surrounding country, 
formed altogether a prospect of civilization aud magnificence, which I little expected to 
find in the bosom of Africa/ 

A vast mass of information to the same effect with this, might 
be taken from the journals of all the best African travellers, from 
the earliest which can be relied on down to the Landers. It is 
apparently the disposition of the African, by nature, to be civilized 
and socialized. He is a talking, trading and travelling animal. 
He is communicative and imitative. He is gregarious. He likes 
the throng of the populous town — the fair — the boat-race — the 
palaver — the dance beneath the greenwood tree. He has, in a 
word, a constitutional and habitual propensity to civilization. 
Nothing but tolerably favorable circumstances of instruction are 
needed, in any instance, to develope these tendencies to their 
utmost extent ; and hence one of the strong arguments for coloni- 
zation, as a medium of civilization. Hence the manifest disposition 
of the native Liberians to associate and amalgamate with the 
American colored colonists. Hence their earnest solicitations for 
the domestic education of their children, the establishment of 
schools, and the settlement of their territory by a population 
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instructed in the sciences and the arts. On the capacity of the 
negroes Mrs. Child comes to this conclusion : 

'As a class, I am aware that the negroes, with many honorable exceptions, are igno- 
rant, and show little disposition to be otherwise : but this ceases to be the case just in 
proportion as they are free. The fault is in their unnatural situation, jot in themselves. 
Tyranny always dwarfs the intellect. Homer tells us, that when Jupiter condemns a 
man to slavery, he takes from him half- his mind. A family of children treated with 
habitual violence or contempt, become stupid and sluggish, and are called fools by the 
very parents or guardians who have crushed their mental energies. It was remarked by 
M. Dupuis, the British Consul at Mogadore, that the generality of Europeans, after a 
Jong captivity and severe treatment among the Arabs, seemed at first exceedingly dull 
and insensible. ' If they had been any considerable time in slavery/ says he, ' they 
appeared lost to reason and feeling ; their spirits broken 5 and their faculties sunk in a 
species of stupor, which I am unable adequately to describe. They appeared degraded 
even below the negro slave. The succession of hardships, without any protecting law to 
which they can appeal for alleviation, or redress, seems to destroy every spring of 
exertion, or hope in their minds. They appear indifferent to everything around them ; 
abject, servile, and brutish.' 

This language of M. Dupuis, adopted by our authoress, might 
seem harsh to a casual observer ; but it is probably no exaggeration. 
Neither is her own remark, that negroes as a class, are ignorant, and 
content with their ignorance. It is, as she observes, the result of 
their situation. This is precisely the doctrine of the Coloniza- 
tionists. And what is the characteristic feature of that situation ? 
Why, it is a forced connection with the white man, and a forced 
exposure to the feeling of inferiority on one side, and of superiority 
on the other. 

Mrs. Child has a chapter on Colonization and Anti-Slavery, 
which we could have wished — for her sake and for the cause she 
advocates with so much earnestness — had been expressed somewhat 
otherwise than it is. It betrays a barely superficial acquaintance 
with the thread-bare points of controversial pamphlets and papers, 
published within a year or two, altogether unworthy of the place 
they occupy in a volume which contains so much unexceptionable 
matter. She objects, for example, to the Colonization Society, 
• because it tends to put public opinion asleep, on a subject where 
it needs to be wide awake.' Now, how, let us ask, is this substan- 
tiated ? By an appeal to facts ? By reference to the multitude of 
publications, discussions, and emancipations constantly circulated, 
sustained and suggested by this Institution and its friends, in every 
section of the country ? Not at all. How then ? Why, 

' In the speech of James S. Green, Esq. [who is he?] he says : " This Society have 
ever disavowed, and do yet disavow, that their object is the emancipation of slaves. 
They have no wish, if they could, to interfere in the smallest degree with what they deem 
the most interesting and fearful subject which can be pressed upon the American public* 
There is no people that treat their slaves with so much kindness and so little cruelty/' 
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'In almost every address delivered before the Society similar expressions occur. — On 
the propriety of discussing the evils of slavery, without bitterness and without fear, good 
men may differ in opinion ; though I think the time is fast coming, when they will all 
agree. But by assuming the ground implied in the above remarks, the Colonization So- 
ciety have fallen into the habit of glossing over the enormities of the slave system} at 
least, it so appears to me. In their constitution they have pledged themselves not to 
speak, write, or do anything to offend the Southerners ; and as there is no possible way 
of making the truth pleasant to those who do not love it, the Society must perforce keep 
the truth out of sight. In many of their publications, I have thought 1 discovered a lurking 
tendency to palliate slavery 5 or, at least to make the best of it/ 

This amounts to saying that the Constitution of the Society says 
nothing of slavery. And so the Constitution of Bible Societies 
says nothing of it. And is that a proof that the truths of the Bi- 
ble are repugnant to freedom, or that the circulation of them may 
not advance the cause of freedom ? Mrs. Child seems to be very 
solicitous that something should be said c to offend the Southerners,' 
and she has indeed devoted one chapter expressly, we suppose, to 
that purpose ; but with all deference to her judgment, we must be 
permitted to say that we see no occasion for any such thing. There 
is ill feeling enough already — enough, we mean, not only for po- 
litical harmony, but for the good of the great cause which she 
wishes to promote, for the benefit of the slave population. If she 
means, by her altogether unjustifiable assertion, or insinuation, that 
the Society's aim is ' to keep the truth out of sight,' perforce — that 
the friends of the Institution are not as anxious as any other men 
to abolish slavery, and to use all fair and honorable means to 
that end — if she means this, she must certainly produce some bet- 
ter proof than her own imagination of a ' lurking tendency.' She 
cites Mr. Clay. Why not cite all he said, or any portion of all he 
has said, in favor of free discussion, of emancipation, of the edu- 
cation of the negro? She cites Mr. Randolph. Why overlook 
the fact that Mr. R. deserted the Society long before his decease ; 
(and why not allow that distinguished gentleman credit at least for 
his final disposal of his own slaves ?) No colonizationist, so far as 
we know, is opposed to discussions, as such. What they object 
to is a discussion like that of Mrs. Child's for instance, on the influ- 
ence of slavery on politics, — a discussion calculated to aggravate 
the jealousies of the different sections against each other, and to 
destroy the influence of the northern friends of freedom, without 
doing the least possible good. For the rest they believe, with 
Gerrit Smith,* that 'the subject of slavery is one that will be con- 
sidered. It will be felt on, and thought on, and spoken on.' But 
Mrs. Child thinks the Colonization plan an inadequate one. This 

objection was so thoroughly discussed in the Christian Examiner 

* See Fourteenth Annual Report. 
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for January last, that instead of entering upon it, we shall content 
ourselves with making an extract : — 

4 The cost of colonization,— if that scheme be looked to as a mode of diminishing our 
colored population, especially,— or if any other considerable results, foreign to the origi- 
nal plan of the Society itself, be expected, — must be defrayed by the national or state 
governments. This the Society hare always said, and they have always- disavowed the 
expectation of accomplishing the object just stated by their own means. How much 
might be done by the governments, is another matter of speculation, open to debate. 
Some are more sanguine than others ; but all agree that, so far as cost at least is con- 
cerned, the more money is furnished, the more good may be done, — it being always un- 
derstood, of course, that the settlements in Africa are made competent to the comfortable 
accommodation of whatever number of colonists may be sent over. The Society will, nt 
all events, hold itself true to its own purpose, as a charitable institution, looking princi- 
pally to the welfare of the colonists themselves. If, at the same time, they cau be made 
instrumental in doing other good, — whether political, commercial, or religious, — that good 
will be so much gained beyond the accomplishment of their own plan. 

In this view of the matter, it must be obvious that there is no occasion to discuss at 
length the probable cost of transporting any given amount of our colored population. 
The more there are, we repeat, of suitable emigrants suitably colonized, the better, 
whether they cost ten dollars or one hundred dollars each. In other words, colonization 
may be supported to an indefinite extent, and whatever benefits are to arise from it will 
be proportional to the amount of support.' 

Our authoress also asserts that many of the Colonizationists are 
averse to giving the blacks a good education, and are not friendly 
to the establishment of schools and colleges ; but as she advances 
no sort of proof in support of this position, and as we know of none 
which can be adduced, we shall take the liberty to pronounce it al- 
together the phantom of a lively imagination. No individual, per- 
haps, ever did more for the instruction of the slaves, than Mr. Fin- 
ley, the founder of the Society ; and the friends of it, universally, 
so far as we know, are on all occasions among the most active in 
benevolent exertions for the general welfare of the colored man. 
Those who have read the preceding numbers of this Magazine 
will call to mind numerous facts in confirmation of this remark.* 

Mrs. Child objects, finally, that colonizationists seem to consider 
the prejudice against the blacks, before mentioned, an incurable 
one, so long as they remain among ourselves. Her quotations, 
however — though quotations may generally be found in almost any 
book to prove almost any thing — do not at all substantiate this po- 
sition ; and those familiar with the Society's numerous publications 
are well aware that mainly they express an altogether different sen- 
timent — the sentiment heretofore expressed in this article, and also 
by Mrs. C, that this prejudice is the result of circumstances. 
She says, ' Slavery makes the prejudice.' This may be admitted. 

* We are glad to see credit given by our authoress to Mr. Holbrook, of this city, for 
his Colored Lyceum. 
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And what does it prove, if anything? Why, that while slavery 
exists, there will be an existing source of prejudice. It does not, 
however, operate in England, nor in Hayti, — nor in Liberia. 
What objection, then, to enabling the individual colored man, so 
long as slavery does exist in this country, to remove himself, if he 
chooses, from the acknowledged effects of it ? 

We have done with the argument ; but we will not leave this 
book, without alluding to the loose way which the writer has 
adopted of making mere assertions — whether through sheer igno- 
rance, or from great haste or heat of composition, is not important 
to decide. She says, for example, after admitting that ' very dif- 
ferent pictures are drawn of Liberia,' that 'the emigrants are almost 
universally ignorant and vicious/ The proof is, substantially, that 
Governor Mechlin has honestly stated that one of the expeditions 
was not so select as it should have been ! 

She says — ' the constant threat of the Slave-holding States [ap- 
parently meaning, the nullifying party] is the dissolution of the 
Union,' &c. Again — ' Neither the planters nor the Colonization 
Society, seem to ask what right we have to remove people from 
the places where they have been born and brought up.' We 
know of not the slightest pretence of foundation for this remark. 

On the whole, there are many excellent things in the Appeal 
for the Africans — and we honor the evident feeling of cordial be- 
nevolence which dictated the composition of the whole — but there 
are also numerous statements and inferences, in case of which the 
prudent reader, if he relies upon this book alone for his faith, will find 
himself compelled to discriminate with caution and determine 
with difficulty. 



FURTHER EXPOSURE. 

Last month we published a contradiction by James Price, one 
of the three colored men of Maryland who went to Liberia to as- 
certain and" report on the state of that colony, of certain statements 
falsely alleged to have been made by him to the Philadelphia 
Convention of free people of color. We have now received, in the 
Maryland Messenger, the contradiction of Joseph Whittington, 
another of the three, to whom the most unfavorable statements re- 
specting the colony were ascribed by the conventionists. As the 
iabricated statements imputed to these men have been extensively 
published, and were well calculated to effect the design of render- 
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ing the colonization scheme unpopular, we deem it proper to in- 
sert Whittington's contradiction, as we did that of his colleague. 
This latter was made in the presence of the Auxiliary Coloniza- 
tion Society of Worcester County, Maryland. 

Snow Hill, Md., August 21st. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the ' Worcester 
County Colonization Society,' the following proceedings "were 
had : — 

Mr. Joseph Whittington, a free colored man, who had been en- 
gaged by his free colored friends in Worcester county, with the 
approbation of this Board, to visit Liberia and report upon the con- 
dition of the colony, and the prospects it holds out to emigrants, 
appeared before the Board, and offered a Report, which he stated 
had been prepared in Liberia, and which, on motion, was read. 

After the report and answers to numerous questions, (which 
would occupy more space than we can spare to the subject,) this 
statement follows : 

'An article in the United States Telegraph, of the 26th of July 
last, entitled " Latest Missionary Intelligence from Liberia," then 
being read to Mr. W. — he declared that he had never stated to 
the meeting mentioned in the said article, " that the women and 
children who emigrated from Maryland in the ship Lafayette, were 
met very soon after arriving, by the pestilential disease of the 
colony, and cut down on the right hand and on the left," — that he 
had never stated that of the 150 emigrants transported in the ves- 
sel that he went in, " those who. had not died were very ill," — and 
he never stated that he thought " they could never recover,"— 
that he never stated that he was informed that " more than one 
half who are transported die within six or eight months after arriv- 
ing in the colony," — that he never stated that " old people and lit- 
tle children very seldom live to get seasoned, which takes them 
from six to ten months, and that whether they are seasoned or not, 
at the expiration of six months they are turned out by the officers 
of the government to become paupers or starve, or bask in the 
rays of the burning sun until death, with all its terrors, kindly re- 
lieves them," — that he never stated that " widows, and all females 
without husbands are deprived of the right of holding property,"— 
" but did say that lands were not allotted to single women by the 
Society," — that he never stated that the colony had taught some of 
the natives " to understand the English language well enough to 
decoy their brethren away and sell them for slaves," — that he had 
never stated " that he did not believe that there bad been one 
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bushel of rice or coffee raised in the colony, and that he never 
could see or hear of its growing there," — that he never had said 
that " they have tried to raise corn, but it was in vain," that it al- 
ways " blasted before it comes to anything," — that he never had 
said that " rice sells at twenty cents per pound,* 'coffee at sixty 
cents per pound, and pork at twenty-five dollars per barrel," — that 
he never had said that " the colony cannot flourish under such em- 
barrassments," — that he had not said that " people were not al- 
ways allowed to give correct information respecting the colony," — 
that he had not said that " persons who reside in Liberia cannot 
write to their friends in this country and give them facts respecting 
the colony, unless they send their letters privately," — that he had 
not said that "all letters known to be destined from the colony are 
examined," — and that he had never said that " it was very diffi- 
cult for emigrants to return/ 

Test, Levin White, Rec. Secretary. 

August 21, 1833. 

I, Joseph Whittington, having heard read the aforegoing Re- 
cord of the proceedings of the Board of Managers of the Worcester 
County Colonization Society, do certify, to all whom it may con- 
cern, that the proceedings therein stated are true, as therein stated. 



John C. Handy, 
L. P. Spence, 



His 
Joseph X Whittington. 
mark. 



Witnesses. 1 



We may appropriately, in this connection, introduce the follow- 
ing letter, with the accompanying forcible observations of the intel- 
ligent Editor of the Lynchburg Virginian : 

'The representations and slanders which the northern emanci- 
pators and the southern agitators are in the habit of inventing and 
circulating among the people, relative to the operations of the Col- 
onization Society, are effectually contradicted, though not silenced, 
by the letters w T hich reach this country from the settlers at the 
colony of Liberia. It is somewhat strange that these opposing fana- 
tics should have consolidated their energies against a Society, the 
benevolence and splendor of whose design is only equalled by the 
simplicity and unexceptionable character of the means which it em- 
ploys to consummate it. One party, for immediate and cornplefe 
emancipation, affirm that the effect of the operations of the Coloni- 
zation scheme is to bind faster the chains of slavery ; the other, op- 
posed altogether to emancipation, assert that its design is to burst 
these chains altogether. Thus, they operate on public sentiment 

22 
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in different sections of the country, by arguments, one of which 
cuts the throat of the other — literally confirming the seeming para- 
dox that "extremes sometimes meet." Both arguments, how- 
ever, are erroneous, at least in the extent which their authors de- 
sign they should be understood. And not less so are the repre- 
sentations which both parties industriously circulate, touching the 
condition of the colony ; representing it as already a splendid fail- 
ure — its inhabitants, sickly, immoral and destitute, discontented 
with their condition, and regretting their emigration to the land of 
their fathers. 

We have now before us, a letter recently received by the Rev. 
Wm. S. Reid, of this place, from Plymouth Reid, one of the colo- 
nists, liberated by that gentleman a few years since, from which we 
make the following extracts, for the gratification of those who feel 
an interest in the success of this great enterprize : ' 

' Monrovia, Liberia, March 29, 1833. 

My Kind Sir, — Your truly interesting and friendly letter came 
to hand by the ship Jupiter, Capt. Peters, somewhere about 
the first of this month. * * * * * * 

Myself and wife enjoy very good health in this country, and feel 
satisfied. We live at Caldwell, where I have built myself a tolera- 
bly decent framed house. I follow my trade as a carpenter, but 
do not get that encouragement that I might, if the place was more 
settled — but notwithstanding I make a pretty good living. We 
raise on our farm lands, cassada, plantain, rice, &c. The people 
on the Cape Mesurado, however, live chiefly by trade. A great 
deal of ivory and camwood are exported every year, by the mer- 
chants of the colony, in American and English vessels, in exchange 
for American and English produce and manufactures. Our colony 
is daily increasing in number : we have had three expeditions from 
America with emigrants in the short space of three months and a 
half. It seems to me that the Almighty intends to make the colony 
to prosper, aqd to make of us a people ; and oh I shall I hope, to 
the honor of his great name ? Ethiopia is to stretch out her hands 
unto God. And what Christian but must pray for the fulfilment 
of his gracious prophecy ? And who knows but this may be the 
commencement of its accomplishment? Every citizen of the 
colony ought to consider himself a missionary — a beacon in this 
dark land. 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

Plymouth Rjcid. 
Rev. Wm. S. Reid, Lynchburg/ 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN EMIGRANT. 

Tw* following hymn was selected from the papers of ihe late Rev. Joseph B. Andrtii, 
Missionary, which were returned from Africa after his decease in that couuiry. It brcaihet 
(be (rue spirit of Christian energy : 

Place me where winds and tempests reign, 
Where frowning winter binds the plain 

In chains of ice and snow : 
Where never summer's tepid breeze 
Invigorates the dying trees, 

Or bids the waters flow : 

Or place me where the arid soil 
Mocks human skill and human toil ; 

Where ceaseless thunders roll ; 
Where not a leaf of verdure grows, 
Or dew descends, or fountain flows, 
» To cheer the fainting soul : 

My Saviour's love, my Saviour's smile 
The tedious moments shall beguile, 

And give the desert charms; 
What though the clime were winged with death \ 
*T were heaven to yield this fleeting breath, 

And fly to Jesus' arms. 



NEGRO SLAVERY. 



In the June number of the American Quarterly Review, is an 
article on Negro Slavery which contains so many interesting views 
in relation to this great subject, that we have concluded to ex- 
tract some passages for the benefit of those of our readers who may 
not see either the Review or the pamphlet edition of this article 
which has been published by a benevolent individual from the 
South, for gratuitous distribution. The writer begins with the 
position that slavery is a national affair, and that all sections have a 
right to discuss it. He then assumes what he calls himself the 
* strong ground/ that it is for the present a ' necessary evil' — with 
the explanation, however, that c it may now, even morally consid- 
ered, be an unavoidable evil, and yet a few years hence be en- 
tirely abolished, and that by moral means.' That it must cease 
to exist, sooner or later, he thinks is already decided. In the ar- 
gument going to show the impracticability of immediate emancipa- 
tion, the case of St. Domingo is introduced. This is so often cited 
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as a proof of a just the contrary conclusion, that it may be well to 
give the writer's views : 

1 Forty years have done little to restore that fine and productive island to thetttfte of 
prosperity, either external or internal, from which it fell at the Revolution, when its 
inhabitants became nominally free. That its internal slate it now, (as a free community) 
little better than a dream, one fact will evince. Its laws, instead of being more and more 
assimilated to those of a free country, have, from necessity, become more and more 
coercive. In 1C2G the old ' Code Rurale ; or slave law was re-enacted with scarcely 
any alterations, except such as were necessary to adapt its expressions to the times. 
During Mr. Canning's administration, the Mission of Mr. M ; Kenzie as consul-general to 
Hayti, was specially directed to the purpose of obtaining correct and impartial evidence of 
the agricultural population. His ' Notes on Hayti 7 fully attest an iavincible repugnance 
to labor, and a consequent compulsion little short of that to which the slaves had been 
subjected previous to their emancipation. ' The consequences of delinquency/ he 
observes in speaking of labor, 'are heavy fine and imprisonment ; and the provisions of 
the law arc as despotic as can well be conceived. It is well known that every article 
of export, which required any comparative amount of labor has greatly diminished, while 
those of spontaneous growth, alone maintained their ground/ In 1791, French St. 
Domingo exported one hundred and fifty thousand hogsheads of sugar, and sixty -eight 
millions of pounds of coflee, besides other produce equal in value to one-sixth as much 
more. In 1788 the island emploj'ed 

580 ships. Average 325 tons each, in the European trade, 
7G3 vessels, 73 American, do. 

357 vessels, 60 Spanish, &c, do. 

The imports then amounted to twenty millions of dollars. 

In 1322, near thirty years after the Revolution, no sugar was exported, and but little 
made, and scarcely any production but coffee, which amounted to little more than half the 
export of 1791. The imports rather exceeded the exports in value. The standing army 
was twenty -five thousand men. The president's salary fifty thousand dollars ; and heavy 
duties to support this expenditure were laid on articles exported — a mode of revenue 
surely contrary to sound government. The condition of the interior of this island is lit- 
tie known to strangers. It is difficult and even dangerous to penetrate inward far from 
the few towns on the coast. If any one has later and more favorable documents at hand, 
on which reliance can be placed, they will doubtless be acceptable to a public, ever look- 
ing on the progress of true freedom with a kindly feeling. But it is well known, that al- 
though professions on the part of some of the public officers of that island have been very 
sanguine, yet facts are scarce, and statistical documents perhaps still more rare. We re- 
gret much that religious instruction and education have met with so little real encourage- 
ment, and that missionaries have even experienced open opposition from the government ; 
and here we trace much of the difficulty. No doubt Hayti is in some essential points 
free, and will in time become so in all. But it has encountered many difficulties, and 
must many more (owing to its sudden emancipation,) before its eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants can become really a peaceful, industrious, and happy community. Many 
free colored persons who have gone from this country, have, we know, returned in d'u> 
gust, and given no favorable account of its condition. If now a free and happy state, 
why has not that species of emigration from this country been renewed, and ihe fertile 
plains and mountains drawn their thousands from hence, as our regions are drawing their 
annual contributions from the dissatisfied population of Europe ? Can this be satisfacto- 
rily answered ? ' 
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The writer by no means despairs, however, of doing something 
either for the mitigation or removal of slavery. He thinks that 
very much may be done : — 

' To the questf&i, why ha* so little been done? it may be answered, that jealousy has 
been a strong barrier to anj^rileviation or removal of the evil, while self-interest remained 
blind to the necessity of such measures. Those immediately concerned, would never do 
that with vigor, of the propriety of which they were but half convinced, and of iho expe- 
diency, not at all. And they would never allow it to be done for them, when the mo- 
tives of those, who might have been disposed to legislate, appeared but doubtful, and 
their interests diametrically opposite. But now the scene is much changed. The film 
which self-interest had drawn over the moral vision is about being lorn away by its own 
hand. And we aflp, that it is now doubly incumbent that all unjustifiable cause of dis- 
trust should be removed— that we meet our brethren of the South, deeply sympathising 
with them under the accumulating load of moral pressure, which is weighing them down 
in the dust—- that we calmly discuss with them the various remedies proposed — that we 
stand ready with our means and our exertions, to assist in any rational and humane 
method of alleviating their distresses, while we seek the welfare of the slave. We af- 
firm, and we have ground for so doing, that such a disposition, if founded on sincerity, 
and steadily sustained, will be reciprocated in lime, \ery generally, and jealousies be 
much removed. 

But the question returns : — what is our present duty as members generally of a profess- 
edly free and enlightened community? and in reply, (observing the distinction before 
made and the course marked out) we shall touch upon the following topics :— 1. Free 
discussion. 2. Religious instruction. 3. Colonization Society. 4. The abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia/ 

These points are severally discussed at some length, and great 
stress is laid, particularly, on the benefits to be derived from a well 
regulated system of religious instruction. This system must of 
course be conducted on the principles of the strictest self-denial 
and circumspection : 

1 That the pious teacher, in such a field, should pursue this course, and may do it on 
the plainest Scripture grounds, whatever may be his own views concerning the subject 
of slavery itself, will be perceived on a very slight attention to this point. As matter of 
fact, the vast results which have attended the missionary efforts in the British West In- 
dies, especially in the islands of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, are mainly attributa- 
ble to this precaution j and one of the most rigid of the instructions laid down by the mis- 
sionary societies, is that which prescribes non-interference with the civil condition of the 
slave. Let any one compare the progress of the gospel there, with that in our own land, 
and much of the surprising difference, under circumstances even less favorable, has arisen 
from this wise regulation. In Jamaica alone, when the missionaries were recently dis- 
turbed in their labors, we are credibly informed that, in a colored population of 350,000, 
the various denominations numbered 40,000 church members, and at least 80,000 more of 
serious inquirers. The instruction is, however, entirely oral, no one being taught to read, 
where the leasi objection is made. Opposed to this, indeed, ground is usually taken upon 
such passages of the Bible, as tend rather to show the final results of Christianity, than to 
prescribe rules for the mode of their accomplishment. It is then assumed, that, what* 
ever of Scripture may seem to waive the question of direct interference, supposes the 
slavery then existing, as totally different in character from the modern institution, and 
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unspeakably milder. Those, however, acquainted with history, know that Roman sla- 
very at the time of the introduction of Christianity, gave the master unlimited control 
even over the life of the slave; and the fart that when an owner died without apparent 
cause, all his slaves were usually put to death, will sufficiently illustrate its nature.' 

' The slave states then, we contend, should become missionary grafted in every sense 
of the word. Whatever arguments will apply to such lahott in any portion of the globe* 
come with redoubled force here. Whether slavery is for years to continue and rapidly 
increase, or whether the respective stales will take measures to abolish this evil more or 
less speedily from our land, is 6f no consequence to the immediate question of the moral 
welfare of the slave. The passage of the soul into eternity; its appearance before the 
presence of its Maker; is surely sufficiently disconnected from the civil institution of sla- 
very to awaken our sympathies and arrest our separate attention. Their religious ad- 
vancement too should be immediately sought, that they may be bettsrfitted for whatever 
condition awaits them. Increase the prevalence of religious principle in master and 
slave, and when Christian truth holds its sway, the result will be proportionably happy 
and safe. The one will be enabled to soften, and the other to tolerate the necessary evils 
of delay 5 and when freedom shall come, which it requires no prophet's eye to discern in 
years before us, then will the one be better prepared to grant, and the other to enjoy the 
boon.' 

The writer is warmly in favor of Colonization, for reasons stated. 
Instead of repeating these, we will give his concluding caution, the 
wisdom of which is too obvious for dispute : 

1 But we have, in passing, a caution for the Society itself. The comparative wisdom 
exercised in its measures, over those which have been pursued by England towards Sierra 
Leone, has been abundantly exemplified. The latter colony has cost millions, under the 
fostering care of a powerful and successful nation in such enterprises, and yet failed; 
while Liberia has, so far, flourished with very limited means. This failure in Sierra Le- 
one, is mainly from the too rapid admission of negroes, rescued from slavery, but unpre- 
pared for freedom ; and now, an insurrection in Free Town, in which one hundred lives 
are lost, scarcely excites a remark. We trust the Society will steadily pursue their wise 
and enlightened policy of proportioning intelligence and moral principle to numbers. 
Soon, vast numbers, selected and sent out under a far different policy, will be poured iu 
upon the meritorious and industrious settlers, and confusion and insubordination may sn-„ 
persede the beautiful order and moral harmony thus far pervading the infant, but promis- 
ing community. Such a catastrophe might throw back the prospects of Africa for ages; 
and yet we see but two modes of arresting an issue sorely disheartening to the friends of 
humanity. Let the settlements be more rapidly increased in number along the coast, 
and let moral and religious means be applied in a ratio far higher than anything known 
even in New England. It is not enough to have these means in reference to the numbers 
merely, but in reference to the disproportion likely soon to exist among the emigrants 
against intelligence and order. This tendency, though foreseen distinctly by the Society, 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon our country; and every measure put forth in be- 
half of this object, should have this preventive aspect, by preparing for the rapidly in- 
creasing moral wants, rather than hereafter seeking to cure the evil when past control.' 

On the extinction of slavery in the District of Columbia, are the 
following judicious remarks. We concur in the justice of them en- 
tirely: — 

'We profess to be among those who think that the courtesy, at least, of the Sooth, 
should grant this desideratum to northern feeling. It is evident that each free state will 
m naturally seek for its extinction there, as it would seek to remove the same evil (grans 
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it to be only imaginary) from its own borders. But it also appears desirable, that the 
freest nation on the globe, should at least be privileged with freedom around its capilol— 
that its laws should^emanate from a spot where the moral atmosphere is, in this respect 
at least, pure— wfcfcfe the legislator aud visiter from the North may sojourn without any 
outrage, from this cause, to ftp feelings or principles, whatever they may be ; and where 
(he southerner may observe in silence, the existence, on a small scale, of that (which, but 
for obstacles not there in being,) he would gladly hail around his own home. We mean 
not that this request should be pushed in a manner irritating, or in a tone of commanding 
menace. But we put it to our southern brethren— is it wise to resist a claim so harmless 
and yet so gratifying \o the members of the free states ? We know not what will con- 
tinue our Union but mutual concession/ 

■#• 



From the Encyclopaedia Americana. 
MILITARY COLONIES OF RUSSIA. 

The Russian military colonies differ much from those of Alex- 
ander of Macedon and of the ancient Romans, and also from the 
Military Frontiers of the Austrian empire, and the distributed 
troops of Sweden. Russia has endeavored, by the settlement of 
entire regiments in particular districts, under a peculiar military, 
civil and police government, to unite the character of crown pea- 
sants and paid soldiers, whereby agriculture, population and civili- 
zation may be advanced, and the standing army of the empire in- 
creased without burdening the revenue. Count AraktschejefF, who 
rose by merit from a low rank in the army to that of general of ar- 
tillery, is the author of this system, and for a time directed its exe- 
cution. When the emperor Alexander, at the termination of the 
wars with Napoleon, desired plans for diminishing the great ex- 
pense of a standing army, AraktschejefF advised him to quarter the 
soldiers among the crown peasants, to build military villages on a 
given plan, to allow to each house a certain number of acres of 
land, and to devise a code of laws for the government of this insti- 
tution. The soldier was thus to become a peasant of the crown, 
and the crown peasant a soldier, and both were to be made to con- 
tribute to their own support by the cultivation of the soil, and the 
whole male population of the colonies was to be drilled in the mili- 
tary exercises, and be kept as a reserve for field-duty. On account 
of the vast extent of the empire, the recruits hitherto levied had of- 
ten been totally separated from their homes ; they joined their regi- 
ments, and, after 25 years of service on the frontiers of Turkey, 
Persia, Poland, Norway and China, forgot that they had families 
and a country. It was therefore considered desirable that the 
whole military force of the Russians along the boundaries of Po- 
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la-nd, Turkey, and the vicinity of Caucasus, should i)e collected 
into military colonies, by which not only the population and culti- 
vation of the country should be promoted, and the femilies of the 
soldiers in actual service be provided for, butajso the soldiers them- 
selves in times of peace, and in the midst oftheir wives and chil- 
dren, and around their own firesides, should acquire an attachment 
to their country. Such colonies were first established in the gov- 
ernment of Novogorod ; the soldiers were placed in certain villa- 
ges, which were the property of the crown ; the peasants were 
.gradually brought under military government, oblig^I to wear their 
hair short, and to shave their beards, and were also drilled in mili- 
tary exercises, so that, in case of the death, absence on service, 
or sickness of the quartered soldier, the peasant could immediately 
take his place. Some disorders, the consequence of this project, 
were soon suppressed,. and the whole system gradually developed. 
According to this system, the name, age, property and family of 
each inhabitant of the selected villages are specified ; the older pea- 
sants are declared the chief colonists, and houses built for them, in 
regular rows constituting streets. Each chief colonist is equipped 
in uniform, trained to military exercises, and receives a house with 
15 desatines of land, on condition of maintaining one soldier (and 
his horse, if cavalry is colonized). The soldier quartered on him 
is called the agricultural soldier, and assists him in the tillage of 
the fields and in domestic labors. He also selects one of his family 
as an assistant, commonly the eldest son, who, after the death of 
his father, with the approbation of the colonel of the regiment, in- 
herits his real estate. The second son, or some other relation, 
comes into the 'reserve/ and also dwells in the house; the third is 
also made an agricultural soldier; the others are cantonists, &c. A 
family is divided into three classes. The boys, until they are eight 
years of age, are allowed to remain with their parents ; they are 
then sent to the military schools, where they are habituated to 
strict discipline : at the age of 13 years, they become cantonists,. 
and at the same time are educated as peasants and soldiers, and at 
17 years, they form a part of the military colony, which is gov- 
erned by a peculiar code. Each colony has its own court of jus- 
tice, at which the highest officer presides, and the rest follow ac- 
cording to rank. No girl is permitted to marry any one but a sol- 
dier. No person is allowed to enter the military district without a 
special pass from the military authority. The duties connected 
with the post-houses are also committed to the care of the soldiers. 
After 20 or 25 years' service, the agricultural soldier may renounce 
his double duty as a soldier and a farmer, or declare himself an in- 
valid. His place is then filled by one of the reserve. Thus had 
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Russia, in 1624, already established a kind of military caste, and, 
as it were, a military zone, which extends from the Baltic to the 
Slack sea, aktig the western frontier of the empire, in the govern- 
ments of Novgorod, Cherson, Charkow and Ekaterinoslaw, and 
constitutes the propeiMcountry of her standing army. In this belt 
of land, all the male children are born soldiers ; in their 17th year, 
they are placed under the standards, constantly drilled in military 
exercises, and remain soldiers till they are 60 years of age. As 
soldiers, they cease to be boors. They are divided into regiments, 
companies, &q„ for whose support a part of the crown-lands is set 
apart. From the produce of the lands granted them, the soldiers 
of the colony must support themselves and their horses, while not 
in active service ; then they receive pay. It is calculated, that the 
number of these agricultural soldiers, when the system is fully car- 
ried into execution, will amount to 3,000,000, half of whom can 
be drafted for service. The colonies already established, in 1824, 
contained about 400,000 male inhabitants, including 40,000 cav- 
alry. In July of the same year, the emperor visited in person 
many of the colonies, and publicly expressed bis satisfaction with 
their condition. As this system is extended, the conscription and 
recruiting hitherto practised must gradually fall into disuse. The 
empire, on its only assailable side, is thus in a continual state of de- 
fence ; this living rampart also compensates for the want of for- 
tresses, of which there are none of much importance in Russia. 
General count Araktschejeff was, till the death of Alexander, the 
commander-in-chief of all the military colonies of the empire. In 
January, 1824, all the military cantonists of the military orphan 
schools (in which reading, writing and arithmetic are taught on the 
Lancastrian plan, and the soldiers' catechism explained), were 
made subordinate to the commander-in-chief of the military colo- 
nies. Of the cantonists, a considerable number yearly enter the 
military service, in the place of those of the reserves, who have 
been drafted to supply the numbers of the agricultural soldiers. 
The boys then succeed to the places vacated by these cantonists, 
and so on. A military education is the peculiar support of this 
system, which subjects the peasant to a military police. For the 
education and support of the boys and cantonists, the revenue ob- 
tained from the release of recruits is applied. By the ukase of 
Dec. 29, 1823, the possessors of landed property in the thinly set- 
tled governments were released from the duty of levying recruits, 
by the payment of a certain sum of money ; 3500 of these releases, 
at 2000 roubles paper money each, were issued, which produce an 
income to the state of 7,000,000 of roubles. The expenditures 
for the military colonies amounted, according to the report of the 
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commander-in-chief, in the year 1822, to- 4,962,475 roubles, and 
the total expenditure since their organization, to 1824, amoufltecT 
in all to 15,780,115 roubles. Of the 6,000,000 irf crown pea- 
sants, 4,000,000 are sufficient to furnish quarters to the whole 
army. Thus Russia, together with her present army of 8 — 900,- 
000 men (according to the rolls, though not in actual service)^ 
would have one equally strong in her colonists, which can be re- 
cruited from the cantonists and the body of reserve, without inter- 
ruption, and in the best manner. A very despotic authority will, 
however, be requisite to preserve a body of 2,000JK)0 of soldiers, 
who have houses and families, under military discipline and restric- 
tions. This system, since the death of the emperor Alexander,, 
has been extended no farther, but, as far as it was already in exis- 
tence, has been retained, and was for a time under the direction of 
general Diebitsch. Mr. Lyall, an Englishman, in 1822, visited 
the Russian military colonies, and gave an account of them in his 
Travels through Russia (London, 1824.) 



LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 

By an arrival at Philadelphia, we have received Liberia papers 
to the 20th July. 

The brig Ajax, Taylor, arrived from New Orleans on the 12th f 
in 50 days, with 140 emigrants and provisions for Grand Bassa, 
On the 27th, arrived brig American, from Philadelphia, with 
emigrants. 

The colonial schooner Harriet Martha, owned by C. M. 
Waring, was stranded on Digby Beach June 28th, and the cargo 
plundered by the natives. 

Monrovia, May 29, 1835. 

Grand Bassa Settlement. — By the return of the Margaret Mercer, on the 
26th instant, we learn, the emigrants are highly pleased with their new location, 
and that many have erected comfortable native houses, and removed on their 
lots. 

It is the intention of the Colonial Agent to despatch the Margaret Mercer 
with more settlers in a few days, as many new emigrants are now anxiously 
Waiting to take passage, and decline making any permanent improvements here. 

We are confident that the Grand Bassa country only wants exploring, to be 
more prized by our citizens generally ; for, while the country around us is, from 
the sloth of the petty tribes, who are proprietors of its soil, but liUle cultivated, 
our settlers at Grand Bassa will have plenty of produce of their own cultivation, 
•r they can purchase it from the natives. 
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Palm oil, which has within a few years become quite an article of trade in 
the American market, can be purchased there during its season in the greatest 
abundance, and no man can justly complain of hunger in Africa, who has plenty 
of palm oil and rice. 

We are informed that several English vessels have stopped there lately, and 
we are confident that Americans will, in a short time, also find it profitable to do 
the same ; for though we are free trade men, we think that American vessels 
should always have the preference, where they dispose of their goods at equally 
low prices. This, we are aware is somewhat contracted, but we are in a 
measure driven to it by the great obstacles thrown in the way of all American 
vessels at Sierra Leone and other colonial ports. 

If we could only receive the same support and countenance from the mother 
country that Sierra Leone does, for a few years, we could demonstrate pretty 
clearly to the people of color in America, that our colony holds out greater 
inducements to new comers, than any other region to which they can emigrate. 

Monrovia, July 15. 

» 

Our rainy season may, for the last thirty days, be considered as having fairly 
set in, having had rain to our hearts' content, pretty much every day. 

Death of King Tom Bassa, of Little Bassa. — We are sorry to hear of the 
decease of King Tom Bassa, and fear from the unsettled state of the country, and 
the many candidates for his seat, that our region of gold (camwood) is about to 
become the scene of civil commotion. There are three principal candidates. 

Strange Fish. — During our short absence from this town, two very singular 
fish were taken by our fishermen : one was 8 feet long, 25 inches wide, and 15 
inches thick, and weighed 690 lbs ; the other was 7 feet in length, IS inches in 
breadth, 9 inches in thickness, and weighed 175 lbs. They were regularly 
' skinned and sold in market, and soon the name of river hog was affixed to 
them, from the great resemblance of their harslet to a hog's, as well as their 
flesh, which bore the appearance of fat pork — a thought has since struck us 
that this fish may be a species of the sturgeon — but having no book of reference, 
we must leave the matter undecided. 

P. S. — Since penning the above article, we have learnt that these fish were 
taken in a seine by J. Woodland and others in the Messurado river ; that their 
skins were of a dark slate color, and of considerable thickness, viz, half an inch ; 
that there flesh resembled fat pork, and tasted like it; that they had mouths like 
a hog, and a set of molar teeth, but their snouts were somewhat broader, and 
well fitted to root in the mud. They had also two lateral fins and no dorsal, with 
tails horizontal. We conceive the name bestowed on them by our citizens, not 
altogether inappropriate. 

Grand Bassa Settlement.— The present number of settlers amounts to abou 
175, and many of the first 33, who were the pioneers about ten months since 
are now settled on their own town lot*. The town is laid out on a tongue of 
land, on the Little Bassa side of the St. John's River, and presents a fine 
appearance from the ocean. It is within a short distance of the native town of 
our friend, ' Bob Gray of Grand Bass, ' pon my soul/ who considers himself and 
' his people ' highly honored in having Americans so near him, and renders 
himself troublesome a plenty,' as the natives pay, to those in authority, from 
his daily visits. 
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Between the two towns is the ancient Devil Bush of the Grand Bassa people 
which they have reserved in their sale of lands to us. It is not need now, and 
reverenced by the natives only for what it has been, as our friend Bob Gray wil 
at any time sell to any of our settlers there, any particular tree he may stand 
need of, for one bar, (75 cents.) 

It is evident to the most casual observer, that the natives in the vicinity of ou 
settlements, are graduallybecomiug more enlightened, and, consequently, lesi 
observant of their superstitious notions and idolatry. Such is the case of our— 
friend Bob Gray, who speaks as lightly of the sanctity of the Devil's Bush as we»- 
would, and considers it a mere humbug for the more ignorant and superstitious-— 
It is pleasing to reflect that the spot, near which the nameless bloody rites of 
Moloch have been perpetrated for centuries, is soon to be the site of a mission*, 
house, which is now erecting by the direction of the Rev. Mr. Cox, missionary 
from the United States. 

For the protection of the first settlers, a barricade has been erected by them ; 
and a visiter, from the daily parading, might easily fancy himself in some 
outpost in the United States, which the policy of the Government at: home, has 
occupied from time to time on their frontiers, and even in the Indian territory. 

Its banks are well stocked with timber, and free from Mangroves, we believe; 
and its waters well filled with fish of various kinds, and oysters. Black perch 
have been taken there as heavy as 20 lbs. 

Since the above was penned it will be borne in mind, that the 
reverend gentleman here mentioned as being actively engaged in 
prosecuting movements for the benefit of the colony, has been 
providentially removed to another, and we trust a higher and holier 
scene of action. * This eminently pious and benevolent man,' says a 
Southern paper, ' has fallen in the service to which he had bent 
the energies of his mind, and consecrated his time and talents. He 
sailed from this country with the avowed expectation of closing his 
mortal career in Africa ; but was so fully impressed with a sense of 
the duty under which he was acting, that he looked forward to the 
result unappalled, and even with cheerfulness. But although his 
career was short, it was useful in its positive fruits, and in the 
salutary influence of example.' 

We may remark here, that the Editor has received letters from 
Liberia eleven days later than the dates above named, but they 
add nothing in the way of news, excepting the single circumstance 
that the Governor of the Colony was expected to leave for the 
United States about the 25th of August. 
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THE MARYLAND COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

In relation to the project now entertained by this Society, of 
establishing a new colony at Cape Palmas, we have received 
a most interesting communication from a citizen of that state, who 
takes a lively interest in the prosecution of the scheme. The 
circumstance which suggested it more than anything else, was the 
inadequacy of a single colony — under the sole charge and control 
of an Institution bound to regard the wants and application of the 
whole country at large — to meet the necessities of a state com- 
prising within its boundaries a large slave population, but at the 
same time desirous of being relieved from the burthens of the 
slave system. It has always been, indeed, the doctrine of the 
Parent Society, and the fondly cherished hope of its numerous 
advocates in all sections, that if the time so much to be desired, 
were ever to come, when the slave states, or any of them, should 
undertake the mighty labor of ridding themselves of this enormous 
curse, the system of Colonization would be found to open an 
avenue adequate, in some good degree, to the momentous nature 
of the case. Not thaMhe Society expected of itself to accomplish 
the work of Colonization in its utmost desirable extent. The 
Society aimed simply, as its name indicates, at the foundation and 
maintenance and amplification of its own single experiment on the 
African Coast. Its object, in this experiment, was to prove the 

{ practicability of Colonization upon a large scale — upon any scale, 
t was to show the national Government, and the Governments of 
the States, and the people of this country and of all countries at 
large, that just so far and so fast as they might choose, for their 
own benefit, or for the benefit of any part or class of their popula- 
tion, to carry on the plan of Colonization, or to cooperate in 
carrying it on, in that same proportion might they entertain a 
sound and sanguine confidence of complete success. It is for 
Maryland, then, to determine, for herself, how far she will -carry 
on the plan. The Parent Society has, by the success of its own 
establishments, evinced the practicability of the system proposed, 
and the practicability also of applying it under proper circumstances 
to the relief of the individual slave states, as well as to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the free colored population at large. The 
extent to which Maryland may magnify her operations on the 
African Coast will depend on the energies she may think it proper 
to devote to the cause, and to the interest which her sister states 
may take in her behalf. 

Thus far, the prospects are most encouraging. The spot 
selected for the establishment of a colony is Cape Palmas, which 
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those who are familiar with the African map will remember is 
situated in a manner the most advantageous and desirable for the 
purpose proposed. It is, indeed, to the great river Niger what 
the Cape of Good Hope is to India. It supplies, if we are not 
misinformed, even in its present condition, large quantities of rice 
for exportation. It is high and healthy — the harbor excellent, the 
land extensively cleared — and the low and comparatively pesti- 
lential portions of the soil common in some sections of the coast, 
less frequent than they are farther northward. 

It gives us great pleasure farther to understand that such ar- 
rangements haye been agreed on by the Maryland Society, in regard 
to the materials of which this colony shall be composed, and in refer- 
ence also to the management of them, as promise results the most 
favorable to the interests not only of the establishment itself, but 
of the surrounding country, and the general cause of Colonization, 
Civilization, and Christianity. Great attention will be paid to the 
maintenance of schools and the dissemination of religious knowledge. 
No emigrant will be permitted to connect himself with the colony, 
"but on condition of pledging himself to the strict observation of 
temperate habits ; and no traffic in ardent spirits will be permitted 
to exist. 

We might comment at length upon the character of the scheme 
thus briefly sketched, but must content ourselves for the present 
with remarking that it presents to our mind the most unequivocal 
and gratifying exemplification of what may be considered the 
leading feature in the plan of Colonization — we mean its indefinite 
extensibility in itself, and its indefinite capacity of application to the 
peculiar necessities of our own country. 



NEW ENGLAND MISSION TO LIBERIA. 

Agreeably to notice, the public meeting of the Young Men's 
Methodist Foreign Missionary Society of New England, was held 
Sept. 29th, at the Bromfield Street Church ; and such was the 
interest felt in the exercises of this occasion, that long before their 
commencement that spacious building with all its aisles, galleries, 
entries, and every nook and corner about it where a spectator could 
station himself, were filled to overflowing. The missionaries pres- 
ent (who will leave in the Jupiter from Norfolk) were the Rev. R. 
Spaulding, the Rev. S. O. Wright, their wives, and Miss S. Far- 
ringtan* Mr. Wright had intended, we believe, to go to Cape 
Mount) and Mr. S. to Grand Bassa, but the recent decease of Mr. 
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Cox must probably render their precise destination undetermined 
till they arrive on the coast. The exercises having commenced 
with an original hymn by a full choir, prayers were offered by the 
Rev. R. Anderson, Secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and addresses made by the Rev. Messrs. Wright, Spaul- 
ding and Burrill of Ipswich. These were of the most solemn and 
affecting character, — in the spirit suited to men who had renounced 
country, kindred and home, for the cause of a far-off and heathen 
land ; and to those, on the other hand, who were called on to part 
with these comrades and counsellors of their youth and their riper 
days, forever. The following original hymns, sung on this occa- 
sion, will express, far better than any language of ours, the feeling 
which was uppermost on the hearts of the multitude who heard 
these unpretending but irresistible appeals : 

BY REV. S. O. WRIGHT. 

Though spreading lakes in sunbeams glow 

By Ethiopia's ancient hills ; 
Though sparkling streamlets onward flow 

Through green-clad plains and forest shade; 
The evening breeze, in sullen mood, 

Moans on the mountain's hoary brow— 
For Death arrays her fearful brood 

And Sorrow holds her empire there ! 

A nation's blood flows o'er the land ! 

It spreads from Gambia's golden shore 
To lone Sahara's desert strand, 

And far to Congo's sea-washed coast ; 
The clanking chain breaks midnight's rest, 

And chimes with many a million sighs— 
For Afric bends, with stricken breast, 

Beneath Oppression's lowering brow. 

Bnt while her blood unheeded falls, 

And stains the garments of ber foes, 
On God's eternal throne it calls, 

And pleads for Afric's freedom hour! 
T is beard— and o'er the ocean waves, 

A promise-morn in brightness dawns : 
It lingers now beside; the graves 

Where rest her holy martyred dead ! 

But soon the light of God its way 

Shall mark, and shine on mount and dale, 
While mllions greet the welcome day 

That breaks the captive's galling chains > 
And blest, on every sunlit hill, 

Her sable sons shall dwell in peace 5 
Her forests catch the joyous thrill, 

And echo answer, She is free ! 
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BY O. W. LIGHT. 

The Gospel sound ! shall Congo's hills 

Hear the glad news the Saviour brought— 
The news of peace, good will to men, 

And freedom, which His blood has bought T 

Yes !— slumbering Afric shall awake ! 

Degraded Afric shall be raised ! 
The blood of Jesus — it was shed 

For Africa ! His name be praised ! 

High Heaven has heard the sorrowing voice, 

And the wide earth has joined to save 
These desert wanderers : light divine 

Breaks sunlike o'er the western wave. 

• The Lamp of Life! Ah, honored men, 
Who bear that glorious light to them I 
Its brilliant flame will far outshine 
Earth's brightest regal diadem. 

Fear not, ye sons of pfayer ! The cry 

That comes from that beclouded shore 
Must, must be answered. Go, brave band : 

God keep you, bless you, evermore ! 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor addressed the meeting towards the close 
of the evening — a gentleman whose well known characteristic it 
is, that no description is adequate to give any conception of his 
eloquence. We can only say, he was as fervent as usual, and that 
at the end of his address — the first occasion which his audience had 
of perceiving the lateness of the hour — they were one and all mani- 
festly in the same mood with himself. At his suggestion a liberal 
collection was taken up, and the meeting was closed with singing. 

Such was the farewell meeting of the first Methodist Missionaries 
from New England to Liberia. They have devoted themselves, 
with the courage of the primitive martyrs, to the task before them, 
not in the spirit of mere hardihood, and far less of recklessness — 
for the fate of the lamented Cox warns them full well — but in that 
spirit of high faith in God and love for man, which, not forgetting 
but subduing the strong throbs of the bosom's blood, is ready to 
brave fearlessly alike the pangs of expatriation, the perils of the 
sea, even, if need be, the flying fever that in its grave-clothes flits 
along the central wilderness, 

Where not a leaf of verdure grows, 
Or dew descends, or fountain flows, 
To cheer the fainting soul— 4 

Ay, death itself, for this, we fear, is the true complexion of the 
enterprize. Heaven grant it may prove not so. 
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THE CRISIS. 



Under this title a very able and satisfactory article appears in the September num- 
ber of the African Repository, from which we take the following passage. It is 
eminently worthy the attention of all who have disparaged or opposed the Colonization 
Society from a misapprehension, which is indeed xcry common, of its true tendency and 
design : 

' If we could make an effort that should be felt throughout the 
land ; if we could speak with a voice that every American should 
hear, we would act and speak now for the single purpose of allay- 
ing all sectional jealousies ; of soothing and quieting all unkind or 
irritated feeling ; and of inducing all honest and candid men to con- 
sider the great questions connected with the condition and pros- 
pects of our colored population, in the spirit of sobriety, meekness 
and charity. No other spirit, we are sure, is suited either to the 
subject or the occasion. Every other spirit we deprecate, as un- 
favorable to the formation of a correct judgment — as hostile to the 
interests of those whom we would relieve, and dangerous to the 
general security and welfare of the nation. 

Trusting that such a spirit animates the hearts of the readers of 
this Journal, we may be permitted to ask whether the simple and 
direct object of the Colonization Society as expressed in its Con- 
stitution, namely, to establish with their own consent the free peo- 
ple of color in the United States in christian colonies on the Afri- 
can coast or elsewhere, be not (even when divested of all inciden- 
tal or collateral advantages and entirely distinct from any greater 
object which may be promoted by its moral influence) sufficiently 
large and important to merit the united, generous and persevering 
support of our countrymen? This object of the Society, now pre- 
sents itself to the public, not as a theory, the utility of which is to 
be tried, but as a scheme already proved useful by actual experi- 
ment ; an experiment, which, it is clear, admits of indefinite ex- 
tension, and promises an increasing good at each point brought 
within the enlarging circle of its influence. If the character and 
condition of the free man of color be improved in Liberia ; if that 
colony have assisted in the suppression of the slave-trade; if it 
have already excited both sympathy and respect for the colored 
race — if, on a shore of barbarism and crime, it stand a light for the 
ignorant, a refuge for the oppressed, a Christian Temple wherein 
superstitious and idolatrous pagans may be taught to worship the 
only living and true God ; how can the philanthropic or pious man 
be uninterested in its fate, refuse to assist it, or cease to importune 
the Almighty to vouchsafe to it his gracious protection. Now we 
venture to affirm, that the influence of our African Colony upon 
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its own citizens and upon the heathen tribes in its vicinity, has been 
salutary in a high degree ; that it has banished the odious slave- 
trade from a considerable line of coast ; that it has awoke strong 
sympathies in behalf of the whole African race ; that it has wrought 
extensive and auspicious changes in public sentiment towards this 
race ; and, finally, that some extraordinary dispensation of Provi- 
dence alone can prevent the growth of this colony to greatness, 
and the consequent communication of civilization and Christianity, 
through its citizens, to the uncivilized and unchristian population 
of Africa. We submit the question, then, whether the Coloniza- 
tion Society, fixing its eye and directing its aim to the simple and 
single object of planting Christian colonies of free men of color on 
the African coast, and this while the practicableness of so doing is 
no longer problematical, and its utility clear as the sun, does not 
deserve to be well sustained by humane and religious men, how- 
ever widely differing on points distinct from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of moral and political duty ? Some may think that slavery 
under every possible form and modification should be instantly and 
universally abolished ; others may judge that so great a change in 
the condition of the slave population and the general state of so- 
ciety cannot without deepest injury to all concerned, be suddenly 
effected ; some may be of opinion that general emancipation is 
practicable only as connected with Colonization ; others may deem 
it possible on our own soil, but only by measures cautious and 
gradual in their operation, and within certain and well defined limi- 
tations ; and, finally, some may discern no method by which this 
acknowledged evil can be removed without incurring evils greater 
than slavery itself, and others abandoning their own judgment, but 
confiding in Providence, may hope for its final extinction, but only, 
by means concealed at present from human observation : yet we 
know not why all these may not unite in aid of an Institution which 
has effected already great good, and which by a process entirely 
unobjectionable and harmless, must, if duly sustained, accomplish 
good incalculable for the interests of mankind and the honor of God, 
We have ever thought, that on the broad.common ground assumed 
by the Society, all benevolent men might act together. We have 
never been able to discover in the single, great, specific object of 
the Society, that which can be reasonably made matter for contro- 
versy. And though we are aware that the Society encounters op- 
position, both at the North and the South, still our confidence is 
unshaken, that this opposition cannot long survive except in a few 
minds subject either to a delusion that no reason can dispel, or to 
the less excusable influence of principles hostile to the spirit of the 
age, and to the improvement, the rights and the happiness of man- 
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land. True, the zealous advocate of immediate, entire and uncon- 
ditional emancipation, while he views the Society as an obstacle in 
the way of his measures, will refuse to assist it ; and the defender 
of perpetual slavery, knowing as he must know, that the moral in- 
fluence of the Society is decidedly and powerfully favorable to vol- 
untary abolition, will not cease to oppose it, yet the first is unable 
to show that the object he desires is retarded by the Society, and 
the last may despair of proving that either individuals or society 
experience injury, rather than benefit, from its moral influence. 
True, those who would effect a sudden and complete abolition, 
even should it bring ruin upon all parties concerned, and those who 
would never effect it, even though certain that all parties would 
realize from it the greatest advantage, are not to be relied on either 
for wisdom or benevolence. Opposition to the Society, however, 
by those who desire the former, because they believe it both safe 
and beneficial, (and who would promote it only by safe and proper 
means,) and by those who decline to attempt the latter, because 
they deem it absolutely impracticable, appears incapable of defence. 
The Society colonizes only the free. It throws no obstacle in the 
way of manumission, it encourages no attempt to effect impossibili- 
ties. It offers the opportunity and presents the motive for eman- 
cipation to the master, and has no apprehension that he will deem 
emancipation wise or expedient, when it is not. It leaves all 
questions in regard to the slave population, to be settled just as 
freely and exclusively by the judgment of those who alone under 
the constitution of the land have the right to decide them, as 
though it had no influence upon their judgment. It exerts no 
influence upon slavery excepting a moral influence. If we con- 
demn it because it exerts no other influence, we must for consis- 
tency's sake condemn the constitution of the Union, which leaves 
neither individuals nor associations the right of doing anything for 
abolition, but through the will and consent of the slave-holder. If 
we condemn it because it exerts this influence, let us also condemn 
all our free Institutions — all our Bible, Tract and Missionary 
Societies — and, finally, the mild and humane spirit of the Christian 
religion. For, (according to Dr. Robertson,) it was Christianity 
which weakened the feudal system and finally abolished slavery 
throughout Europe. It was this religion which " struggled with 
the maxims and manners of the world, and contributed more than 
any other circumstance to introduce the practice of manumission." 
We neither hope nor desire to justify the Society in the opinion of 
those who would suddenly abolish slavery, without regard to conse- 
quences ; or in that of those who would perpetuate it for their own 
personal advantage, even when convinced that abolition is required 
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by considerations most powerful, both of humanity and the public 
good. But we would gladly vindicate its character in the sight of all 
sober, benevolent and pious men. We would neither degrade 
reason, nor waste argument, in controversy with those, who would 
sacrifice to the mere abstraction and shade of right (which would, 
in this case, prove to be the very spirit and essence of wrong,) the 
peace, the happiness and union of our country ; nor in attempts to 
conciliate those w r ho are warring with the kindest and best influen- 
ces of truth and reason,, and the holy principles of all human 
liberty and improvement. But we would earnestly invite all 
reflecting, judicious, patriotic and christian men, seriously to con- 
sider the principles and claims, and immediately and generously to 
unite in sustaining the operations of this Society. Their opinions 
may be various on many subjects ; they may differ in judgment 
on sundry questions relating to the condition and prospects of our 
slave population ; but will they not agree in this, that the American 
Colonization Society is a truly benevolent Institution ; benevolent 
in its aspect and tendencies towards the whole African race 1 ' 



CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELLIGENCE. 

EXPEDITION FROM SAVANNAH. 

There is a large number of colored persons in Savannah at this 
time, who are desirous of emigrating to Liberia, and have signified 
that disposition to the Board of the Colonization Society at Wash- 
ington. We have a list before us, furnished in a letter of Sept. 14, 
dated at that place, comprehending the names of those who have 
made up their minds on the subject, and whose characters are au- 
thenticated in such a manner, by both respectable white and col- 
ored citizens of Savannah, as to leave no question respecting the 
great importance, for the interest of the colony, of fitting out this 
expedition, as soon as may be. Almost every adult candidate is a 
member of a Temperance Society, and those few who are not so 
are persons of the most regular and sober habits, who, it is said, 
have expressed a determination to become such at the earliest op- 
portunity. We have the following certificate before us, dated Sa- 
vannah, Sept. 17, 1833: 'We the undersigned, citizens and in- 
habitants of the city of Savannah, do hereby certify that we are ac- 
quainted with the above named persons [a list of whose names is 
given] and we believe them to be honest, industrious and sober 
persons, and well entitled to the attention of those in favor of their 
colonization.' 
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This is subscribed by a number of the most respectable names 
b Savannah. The total number of candidates specified in this list 
is eighty-five. Quite a number of them, we perceive, are useful 
mechanics. There are several carpenters, a cooper, a blacksmith, 
a wheelwright, fanners, seamstresses, &c. One of the women is 
an instructress by profession, and has made herself eminently use- 
ful in this country. She will be a most valuable accession to the 
colony. She is the same individual referred to in the following ex- 
tract from a letter recently received, bearing date of Savannah, 
Sept. 10, 1833: 

1 Mr. Wilson has been here ; I saw him and heard him preach. I was much pleased 
with his sincerity, good sense. and simple plain manner, and should think him well quali- 
fied for the duty in which he is engaged. Joe Clay (colored man) sails for New York 
in the first vessel, to accompany Mr. Wilson in his exploring expedition. They will re- 
tarn in six months for their families, and will then make a permanent settlement. Marga- 
ret Stroble, a very pious colored woman, wishes to go out to Liberia as Missionary, to be 
engaged in keeping an infant school for the native children. A Society is now forming 
here, by the ladies, to support her in that employment. 

Her first intention was to accompany a number of her friends who have made arrange- 
ments for removing by the first opportunity— but she has been advised to remain until 
Mr. W.'s final departure, and spend the intermediate time in gaining instruction in the 
method of teaching. We have also found a suitable white person to take charge of an 
infant school for colored children in this place.' 

Mr. Wilson, mentioned above, has been recently appointed mis- 
sionary to western Africa, under the sanction of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. In regard to the Savannah Expedi- 
tion, we have only to say in conclusion, that it seems to us to pre- 
sent clear and strong cause for sympathy and assistance. The 
Parent Society is not now in a situation to assume the expense of 
new expeditions, but we confidently trust that through the benevo- 
lence of the community at large, and especially of the Christian 
public, the necessary means will not be long wanting for the prose- 
cution of so noble a charity. It gives us great pleasure to learn, 
indeed, that liberal offers have already been made to that effect. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE NEGROES. 

We have the following from a southern source to be relied on, 
politely furnished us by the gentleman to whom the letter from 
which it is an extract was addressed. 

* Beaufort, Sept 12, 1833. 

We had a Teachers' Meeting on Monday. Yon would have been pleased with the in- 
terest expressed m the instruction of the blacks. It was determined to commence again 
their old plan of teaching the blacks on Sunday afternoon, and after the second service— 
and devote themselves more than ever to their instrnction and con version. I hope Charles- 
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ton will take a decided stand on this subject. Bishop Bowen wrote to the Rev. Mr. Walk- 
er in the beginning of the summer for information, and Mr. Trappier (Episcopal clergy- 
man) has written twice to my brother, respecting a detail of our plans, as he wished at 
once to be doing something for the cause — so that we have good reason forhope. I was 
pleased with a tract in the last Recorder (Philadelphia) ; I think it calculated to assist 
the missionary planters very much. I have had some communication with Mr. Moore, 
Methodist Missionary among the blacks, (in Carolina:) be seems quite interested in the 
■Georgia mission, also under the care of the Methodist conference.' 



STILL LATER FROM AFRICA. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Editor of the Liberia 
Herald for advices from that port, up to August 8th, by the last 
arrival. The Herald of that date states that ' Mr. Savage, who has 
lately arrived as A^ent for the emigrants per Brig Ajax, from 
New Orleans, has it in contemplation, to establish a Manual Labor 
School in the colony ; ' of which the editor says — ' As he has es- 
tablished himself for the present at Millsburg, where a vacancy of 
teacher has, or will, shortly take place in the free Shool there, we 
see no good reason why our fellow citizens of Millsburg, should 
not have the honor of having the first Manual Labor School in Af- 
rica, put into successful operation among them.' The Free School 
for the recaptured Africans, the Herald says, has ( been in success- 
ful operation, under the care of Rev. James Eden, for some weeks.* 
The Editor is correct in asserting that this is the ' true art of civili- 
zation — establish schools among native tribes, as industrious as our 
recaptives wherever they can be found, and one great step towards 
their civilization, and consequently their embracing the doctrines of 
Christianity, is gained.' We subjoin another paragraph on an im- 
portant point : 

' We are pleased to learn, that our friends in Massachusetts, 
have given their attention to the subject of Education in our infant 
Republic. We have schools it is true, but in a body like ours, 
which is daily extending, there are always openings for schools. 
At present, our settlement at Grand Bassa is .without any.— Our 
settlement about to be formed at Junk, will be in the same situa- 
tion ; and the chiefs and head men at Cape Mount, now, are cla- 
morous for a teacher; and in their cession of land for a settlement 
there, the establishment of a school is the chief and most impor- 
tant item in the deed of conveyance. — But the Colonial Agent has 
been unable to establish the school, or occupy the grant from want 
of means : there is a heavy expense attendant upon the foundation 
of every new settlement. Why will not our friends in Massachur 
setts — throughout New England, raise funds to settle a certain 
tract or coast, to be called New England, or Plymouth, or Bos- 
ton ? We need call only on the friends of the cause.' 
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To illustrate the business of the colony, we make an extract : » 

Commission Business. — The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
that he has built on Water street, No. 320, a largo Stone Ware House, convenient to 
the water's edge, where he intends carrying on the commission business ; and is now 
ready to accept of any vessel or vessels, whose masters wish to have their business done. 
The said house is quite convenient for storing Tobacco, Floor, Beef, Pork, Lard, But- 
ter, Molasses, Sugar, Ate. And on the upper floor, Dry Goods and Crockery Ware. 

And withal he is a licensed Auctioneer. 

Hf.hry S. Nklsow. 
Monrovia, August 5th, 1833. 

Here is another, and we are glad to see no ardent spirit men- 
tioned either in this or the price current: 

Da i ley & Russwcrm, offer for sale the cargo of the Sch. Wm. Tompkins from Nor- 
folk, Va. t consisting of 

23 Hhds. dark leaf Tobacco, of superior quality; 
350 Bbls. provisions, consisting of Mess prime Pork, Beef, do Mackerel, No. 2, 

Shad and Herrings and Lard; 
125 Bbls. superfine family Flour; 

1 99 Springfield Hams; 
425 Kegs assorted Nails; 

200 Boxes yellow Soap. 

Monrovia, Liberia, August 5tb, 1833. 

The Herald always contains notices like the following: 

The fast sailing coppered and copper fastened Schooner Rebecca, Hall master, will 
sail alternately from this port, for Windward and Leeward, and will take friegbt on mod- 
erate terms ; for which, or passage, apply to 

Dailkt & Rcsswurm. 

One more must suffice : 

General Orders.— Commanders of the different Coros of Monrovia, will cause their 
companies to parade on the Saturday preceding the second Monday in August, in Broad 
street, precisely at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

N. B. A Baltallion Court Martial will be held at the Town House, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. on the second Monday in August. By order of the Major, 

Jacob W. Prodt, A. M. F. L. 

The keeper of the Colonial Hotel advertises, we see, that one of 
his rooms is used for a dry goods store ; and that he has two black- 
smith's forges, and a cabinet-making business in operation, besides 
acting as merchant tailor, lumber merchant and licensed auctioneer. 
Well done, Randolph Cooper! Enough certainly for one man. 

We are rejoiced to witness the exhibition of so much interest in 
the subject of education as some of these extracts lead us to infer ; 
and we have reason to believe, from the proportion of space which 
similar subjects occupy in the Herald, that its readers have some- 
thing of the same feeling in regard to them with the editor himself. 
It is a topic of vital importance to the colony. 
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Capt. Riley, so well known to the public by the account of 
bis sufferings while a captive among the Arabs of the African Des- 
ert, as well as for his benevolent character, has recently returned 
from a voyage to Mogadore, and presented to the American Colo- 
nization Society twelve bushels of Barbary wheat, in hopes that it 
may be better adapted to the soil of Liberia than that grain of this 
country. This wheat is thought the best in the world, and flour- 
ishes in a climate where frost is never known. Should it suit the 
Liberia climate, it must prove a most valuable grain for the colony. 



COLONIZATION MEETING AT ALBANY. 

The following communication, dated Albany, Oct. 2d, is from the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser : 

' We had a great Colonization meeting here last evening. The 
Albanians have really come up nobly to the work. Though it 
rained hard the whole afternoon and evening, a respectable 
assembly gathered at the South Dutch Church, of which Mr. 
Ferris is pastor, Gideon Hawley, Esq. in the Chair, and E. C. 
Dele van, Secretary, and were addressed by Rev. Mr. Danforth, 
General Agent, Mr. Williams from Africa, Rev. Mr. Ferris, J. N. 
Campbell and E. N. Kirk, and C. Van Rensselaer, Esq. 

The meeting was of the most spirited character ; the addresses 
were short, pithy and productive. One feeling seemed to animate 
all, and three thousand dollars were pledged to send out one 
hundred select emigrants to the colony in Africa. Six hundred 
dollars were actually subscribed at the meeting under good hands 
and true, and the whole sum will soon be completed by an efficient 
committee, appointed for the purpose, consisting of Hon. Judge 
Spencer, H. Bleecker, J. T. Norton, James King, John Townsend, 
B. F. Butler, Isaiah Townsend, J. Smith, J. Williams, Ira Harris, 
R. V. De Witt, and D. D. Barnard. 



The Secretary of the American Colonization Society acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following sums for that Institution. 

Amount of collections and subscriptions in the Lecture Room of the Masonic Temple, 

Boston, deducting expenses, #3,50, , 120, 85 

Collected in Tabernacle Church, Salem, . . . . 19 97 

Donation of Rev. F. W. Holland, to constitute him a life member of the 

Society, 30,00 
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[Abridged by the Select Journal from Toit'g Magazine.] 
THE AFRICAN £LAVE TRADE. 

* Our attention has been attracted to the present state of the 
Slave Trade by this highly meritorious volume, drawn up from 
actual observation ; in which the traffic, not of past times, but as 
it exists, in defiance of all our Treaties and Acts of Parliament, at 
the present moment, is depicted. This simple record of (acts is 
worth volumes of eloquence. In September, 1830, the writer, 
Mr. Leonard, sailed from England for the Western Coast of 
Africa in the Dryad frigate, commanded by Captain Hayes, who 
had been appointed to the African station for suppressing the 
Slave Trade. The early objects seen by the voyager are described 
with liveliness and force ; but, to us, these are of minor importance ; 
and the first event demanding notice is the Dryad meeting, near 
Sierra Leone, the brig Plumper, which had just examined a 
vessel under French colors, with 300 slaves on board, bound for 
Guadaloupe. And, now, mark the efficiency of our treaties to 
suppress the Slave Trade : neither British ships, nor those of any 
other power are permitted the right of search in French vessels ; 
the French prevention squadron shows no great zeal in the service ; 
and, accordingly, this slave ship, like many others, sailing at one 
time under the white flag, but now under the tricolor^ could 
not lawfully be detained, and so proceeded in peace to the end 
of her voyage. The colors of France, and fictitious French 
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* 

papers, are continually employed by the Spanish and Portuguese 
slave-dealers to give impunity to their nefarious speculations. It 
is also stated by our author to be the general opinion in Siena 
Leone, that the French Government has never yet sincerely 
wished to destroy the traffic. Before the Dryad arrived on the coast, 
there had been several rather desparate actions between British 
vessels and slavers ; the crews of the latter, from the nature of 
their engagement, having every motive to defend their ships to the 
last extremity. The basis of the agreement is exactly the old 
Buccaneer principle, — No prey, no pay. Mr. Leonard saysy— 

' They defend themselves to the utmost, as they receive no part of their 
wages, which is from thirty to sixty dollars a month, according to the rank 
they hold, until their live cargo is safely disembarked at the destined port ; 
when they have a certain number of dollars additional, according to the number 
of slaves landed alive; and in the event of capture, they forfeit everything.' 

There is injustice in passing, in total silence, those parts of the 
Voyage which show the author's descriptive powers to advantage ; 
and which, with many readers, will form the main attraction of his 
work ; but we must be contented with indicating, that general 
readers will find much to gratify them in this volume. This 
premised, we proceed : • 

There are many individuals who imagine, we cannot tell upon * 
what grounds, that since the abolition of the trade by a solemn act 
of the British Legislature, not only is the condition of the slaves in 
our West India islands much ameliorated, but our acts for suppress- 
ing the trade, and our treaties with Spain, Portugal, and France, 
if they have not entirely done away with slave-dealing, have 
softened its attendant miseries. Such persons we invite to a 
perusal of this volume ; but we may select one or two instances* 
In the spring of 1831, the Black Joke, a tender belonging to the 
Dryad, fell in with the Marinerito, a large Spanish slave-brig T 
carrying five twenty-pounders, with a crew of seventy-two men, 
and a cargo of four hundred and ninety-six slaves, — a fortune to 
the whole crew, could it have been safely conveyed to the islands. 
After a gallant action, which is described by Mr. Leonard with 
great animation, the Spaniard was captured. Among her wounded 
crew were found several Englishmen. We think more of her 
cargo. Those who have often shuddered at the horrors of the 
middle passage, have small cause of congratulation, save that the 
scenes of diabolical cruelty are transferred to the ships of our 
Christian allies : 

* Immediately after the vessel was secured, the living were found sitting on 
the heads and bodies of the dead and the dying below. Witnessing tiusir distress, 
the captors poured a large quantity of water into a tub for them to drink out of; 
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but, being unused to such generosity, they merely imagined that their usual 
scanty daily allowance of half a pint per man was about to be served out ; and 
when given to understand that they might take as much of it, and as often, as 
they felt inclined, they seemed astonished, and rushed in a body, with headlong 
eagerness, to dip their parched and feverish tongues into the refreshing liquid. 
Their heads became wedged in the tub, and were with some difficulty got out, 
— not until several were nearly suffocated in its contents. The drops that fell 
on the deck were lapped and sucked up with a most frightful eagerness. Jugs 
were also obtained, and the water handed round to them ; and in their precipita- 
tion and anxiety to obtain relief from the burning thirst which gnawed their 
vitals, they madly bit the vessels with their teeth, and champed them into 
atoms. Then, to see the look of gratification, — the breathless unwillingness to 
part with the vessel, from which, by their glistening eyes, they seemed to have 
drawn such exquisite enjoyment! Only half satisfied, they clung to it, though 
empty, as if it were more dear to them, and had afforded them more of earthly 
bliss, than all the nearest and dearest ties of kindred and affection. It was a 
picture of such utter misery from a natural want, more distressing than any one 
can conceive, who has not witnessed the horrors attendant on the slave trade on 
the coast of Africa, or who has not felt, for many hours, the cravings of a burn- 
ing thirst under a tropical sun. On their way ashore to this island from the 
prize, — their thirst still unquenched, — they lapped the salt water from the boat's 
side. The sea to them was new, until they tasted all its bitterness j they, no 
doubt, looked upon it as one of their own expansive fresh-water streams in 
which they were wont to bathe, or drink with unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
ment. Before they were landed, many of the Africans already liberated at this 
settlement went on board to see them, and found among them several of their 
friends and relations. The meeting, as may be supposed, was, for the moment, 
one of pleasure, but soon changed into pain and grief. Can there be in Britain, 
— the happy and the free, — an individual with a heart in his bosom, who will, 
after this, advocate slavery ? A single fact like this overthrows all the plausible 
sophistry which such an individual may make use of to obtain partisans, besides 
those who, like himself, are interested in its support. Such converts to the 
creed of the right of property in human flesh are much misled. They have only 
shown to them the bright side of the picture, — the comparatively happy (yet 
truly wretched !) condition of the slaves in our West India colonies. They 
know nothing of the withering horrors daily taking place on the coast of 
this desolated and unhappy land, from which between sixty and eighty thousand 
of its poor unoffending children are forcibly abstracted annually, — cruelly torn 
from home, friends, and kindred, — from all that can alone make a life of 
wretchedness tolerable. The Spanish crew, with the exception of a few sent 
up in the prize to Sierra Leone, were kept prisoners for some time at Fernando 
Po, but were afterwards sent in the Atholl to the island of Anobona, where they 
were landed and turned adrift.' 

Some months later Mr. Leonard mentions another exploit of 
the Black Joke, which we may notice here. The reasoning he 
raises upon this event is perfectly conclusive. 
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« The Black Joke, while cruising in the Bight of Benin, fell in with and 

captured, on the 20th of July, the Spanish schooner, Potosi, of ninety-eight tons, 

twenty-six men, and one hundred and ninety-one slaves on board, bound from 

Lagos to Havana ; and, on the 10th of September, the two tenders, in company, 

chased into the river Bonny, and captured the Spanish brigs, Rapido and 

Regulo, — the former of one hundred and seventy-five tons, eight large guns, 

fifty-six men, and two hundred and four slaves ; the latter, one hundred and 

forty-seven tons, (both Spanish admeasurement) five large guns, fifty men, and 

two slaves : both bound to Cuba. Connected with the capture of these vessels, 

a circumstance of the most horrid and revolting nature occurred, the relation of 

which will afford an additional instance of the cruelty and apathy of those 'who 

carry on the slave trade, — of the imperfection of the laws enacted for its 

suppression, as well as of the additional inhumanity entailed upon it by ourselves 

as a consequence of the very imperfection of these laws. Both vessels were 

discovered at the entrance of the Bonny, having just sailed from thence ; and, 

when chased by the tenders, put back, made all sail up the river, and ran on 

shore. During the chase, they were seen from our vessels to throw their slaves 

overboard, by twos, shackled together by the ankles, and left in this manner to 

sink or swim, as they best could ! Men, women, and young children, were 

seen in great numbers, struggling in the water, by every one on board of the 

twe tenders; and, dreadful to relate, upwards of a hundred and fifty of these 

wretched creatures perished in this way, without there being a hand to help 

them; for they had all disappeared before the tenders reached the spot, 

excepting two, who were fortunately saved by our boats from the element with 

which they were struggling. Several managed, with difficulty, as may be 

-supposed, to swim on shore, and many were thrown into large canoes, and in 

that manner landed, and escaped death ; but the multitude of dead bodies cast 

upon the beach, during the succeeding fortnight, painfully demonstrated that 

the account given to us, by the natives on the banks of the Bonny, of the extent 

of the massacre, had been far from exaggerated. The individuals whose lives 

had been saved by the boats, were two fine intelligent young men, riveted 

together by the ankles in the manner described. Both of them, when recovered, 

pointed to the Rapido as the vessel from which they were thrown into the 

water. On boarding this vessel, no slave was found ; but her remorseless crew 

having been seen from both tenders busily engaged in their work of destruction, 

and as the two poor blacks, who endeavored to express gratitude for their 

rescue by every means in their power, asserted, with horror and alarm in every 

feature, that this was the vessel from which they were thrown, she was taken 

possession of. On board the Regulo only two hundred and four slaves were 

found remaining, of about four hundred and fifty. All of those on board of 

her were branded with the letter T on the right shoulder. Had the commander 

of the Black Joke (which had been cruising off the river Bonny for a long period,) 

who knew that those vessels were lying there, ready to take slaves on board, 

been permitted to use every means in his power to suppress the slave trade, he 

could and would have gone up the river with his vessel, and destroyed them 

with the greatest ease ; and thereby prevented the merciless cruelty which 

subsequently took place. But no ! He dared not ; because he was liable in 
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heavy penalties, fiad he even detained a Spaniard, without having alaves actually 
on board. These inhuman scoundrels are fully aware of this;. and it was this 
very legal impediment to the capture of Spanish vessels which induced them to 
throw their miserable captives into the river ; so that, no slave being found 
when boarded by the tenders, they and their vessels might be suffered to 
escape. But they could not effect their nefarious design completely, for our 
tenders were close at their heels, and they were detected in their crime, and 
consequently detained. As, however, there were no slaves actually found on 
board of the Rapido, and as the members of the Court of Mixed Commission at 
Sierra Leone usually adhere to the letter, instead of the spirit, of the law and 
the treaties having for their object the suppression of the slave trade, — although 
the fact of her having slaves bona fide, on board, and having thrown them out 
in the murderous manner described, was witnessed by some hundreds of persons, 
— it is questioned by many here, on a consideration of the circumstances 
attending the trial of cases somewhat similar, whether this court, from whose 
verdict there is no appeal, will condemn her or not. It is quite certain, whether 
this may be the case or not, that there will be no puuishment inflicted upon the 
perpetrators of so great a crime. Thus, as I have already said, the half-measures 
we are obliged to adopt for the suppression of this merciless traffic, adds incalcu- 
lably to its inhumanity. Here we see that, in a futile attempt to save their 
vessels from capture, these remorseless speculators in blood sacrificed more than 
a hundred and fifty lives. Had we let them alone, the dreadful event would 
not hare taken place.' 

One more instance we give of the atrocities inseparable from 
the trade in slaves. 

'A negro female slave, on board the schooner captured by the brig Plumper, 
had,' in the language of Mr. Leonard, ' with a purity of heart that would have 
done honor to the most refined and exalted state of human society, long and 
indignantly repulsed the disgusting advances of the master of the schooner, 
until, at last, the iniquitous wretch, finding himself foiled in his execrable 
attempts on her person, became furious with disappointment, and murdered his 
unfortunate and unoffending victim with the most savage cruelty, the details of 
which are too horrible to be conceived, far less described ! And yet these 
iuhuman miscreants, in the event of their vessel being captured, are generally 
allowed to go unpunished. We cannot, or at all events we do not, punish them ; 
that is left for the laws of their own country, and they are consequently suffered 
to escape. 

' This is but one instance of the numerous unheard of horrors entailed on the 
native Africans by the Slave Trade, as it is at present carried on. I shall relate 
another which also occurred very recently. His Majesty's ship Medina, 
cruising off the river Gall inas, described a suspicious sail, and sent a boat to 
examine her, the officer of which found her to be fitted for the reception of 
slaves, but without any on board, and consequently allowed her to proceed on 
her course. It was discovered some time afterwards, by one of the men 
belonging to the vessel, that she had a female slave on board when the Medina 
made her appearance, and knowing that, if found, this single slave would 
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fondemn the vessel, the matter (horresco referent) lashed the wretched creature 
to an anchor, and ordered it to be thrown overboard ! This is an instance of the 
additional inhnmanity indirectly entailed on the slave trade by the benevolent 
exertions of England. Had our Government been able to obtain from Spain, by 
the firmness and determination of her remonstrances, permission to seise all 
Teasels under her Qzg fitted for the reception of slaves, this vessel could by no 
Beans have escaped, and no object could have been gained by the atrocious 
murder. As it is, our treaty with Spain limits us to the seizure of vessels with 
slaves actually on board ; and this single slave, if found by the Medina, would 
have made the vessel a legal capture ; to prevent which the poor creature was 
cruelly sacrificed, — the life of a slave being considered by these wretches as no 
better than that of a dog, or one of the brute creation.' 

The author's speculations on the civilization of Africa are 
ingenious, and breathe a good spirit ; but the recent discoveries 
throw all previous conceptions into the back ground, and we now 
await the issue of the first promising attempt yet made for the 
improvement of a country with which our intercourse has hitherto 
been unmarked by much advantage. We, however, entirely sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Mr. Leonard, that, till the Slave Trade is 
effectually annihilated, no progress can be made in civilization ; 
and to this the obstacles he enumerates are indeed formidable ; nor 
can it be questioned that the limited right of interference Britian 
has acquired, though it may prevent the slavery of numerous 
individuals, really aggravates the evils of the traffic. In the month 
of October, 1830, the Black Joke boarded no fewer than five 
French vessels, with one thousand six hundred and twenty-one 
slaves on board, from the river Bonny alone ; and, in the following 
month, there were ten French vessels lying in the Calebar river 
ready to take slaves on board, the French preventive squadron 
giving them no molestation. And this must go on till Britain 
obtains from France the right of search. Our boasted ' excellent 
understanding' with the new French government has hitherto 
produced no advantage to the Africans. Were this power once 
granted, and the right of search of vessels under Portuguese colors 
extended to the southward of the equator, Mr. Leonard thinks the 
expectation of suppression feasible. 

4 Were there,' he says, ' no obstacles to the suppression of the slave trade, — 
were every vessel, of whatever nation, found fitted out for, or engaged in it* 
liable to capture, — were our squadron on the coast, small as it is, ordered to go 
in the glorious work of emancipation, without fear of risk by legal processes and 
diplomatic squabbles, and entirely unhampered, — were the simple unfettered 
order, " Suppress the slave trade," issued by government to the officer com- 
manding our ships of war here, — there is not the slightest doubt that the trade 
on this part of the coast would be immediately and permanently put an end to. 
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Not a single vessel could escape us. While it is otherwise, all our exertions 
ire mere farce, — a perfect mockery of emancipation. We liberate a few of 
those embarked in Spanish vessels, while tens of thousands are embarked, and 
the vessels allowed insolently to pass us unmolested, under the infamous shelter 
of the French flag to the northward of the equator, and the Portuguese flag Id 
the southward. Upwards of sixty thousand slaves, it is ca'culated, are annually 
exported from Africa. In 1826, we emancipated only two thousand five hundred 
and sixty-seven ; in 1827, two thousand eight hundred and sixty-one; in 1828, 
three thousand nine hundred and twenty-four ; and in 1829, five thousand three 
hundred and fifty were liberated, being a year of uncommon success, which 
arose from the great number of Brazilian vessels running prior to the operation 
of the covention of 1826, which made the trade under the Brazilian flag piracy. 
Since then, no vessel has appeared under that flag on the coast. In 1830 the 
number consequently again fell off; and in the present year little or nothing 
can be done. Almost every vessel laden with slaves is under the French flag, 
and the people on board, confident of being privileged, literally laugh at us as 
they pass, and often favor the escape of vessels under another flag liable to 
capture, by leading us a dance after them. But, besides the many other 
impediments to the complete suppression of the Slave Trade, while the captains 
of his Majesty's ships are liable to heavy damages for the detention of vessels 
with slaves on board which are subsequently, by a decision of the Courts of 
Mixed Commission, declared, in accordance with the treaties, to be illegally 
detained, which not unfrequently happens, there must be much hesitation in 
the minds of these men concerning the detention of vessels whose cases are at 
all doubtful ; and those illegally employed have, no doubt, often been allowed to 
escape in consequence of the heavy expenses which may be incurred should 
they not be condemned. It is therefore evident, (hat all attempts at suppressing 
the slave trade under the present system is a mere farce ; that all our expendi- 
ture for that purpose is fruitlessly, nay, in many instances, injuriously employed.' 

The service which this book performs to suffering humanity, 
stamps it, in our esteem, with the highest value ; but it has 
secondary merits, which, in another work, would be considered 
primary. 



[For the Cokmiratiooirt.] 
ON THE UNION OF LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

WITH THOSE OF AMERICA, 1H DESIGSS OF BEHZVOLZHCZ FOB. AT1K1. 

It is not least of all thy praise, 

Fair Isle ! so long renown'd in story, 
Nor faintest 'mid the gauWd rays 

That form thy coronet of glory, 
That clasping thus a daughter's band, 

Her earnest guidance fondly heeding, 
Thou torn'st thee toward that trampled land 

'Neath many a potsoo'd arrow bleeding. 
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And wherefore turn'st tbou T To restore 

The ancient boast of Nile's dark billow, 
Which cradled Science calmly bore 

Like Moses, on his reed-twin'd pillow 7 
To bid stern Cheops' mountain-height 

Aspire, while vassal-realms are weeping ? 
Or rouse again the buried might 

Of Carthage, 'mid her ashes sleeping 7 

Oh no ! To dry the burning tear, 

To stifle murderous War's commotion, 
And bid the slave-ship homeward steer 

(Jnfreighted, o'er accusing ocean,*— 
To plant on lone Liberia's height 

Undaunted Freedom's stainless streamer, 
And bear to those who grope in night, 

Glad tidings of a blest Redeemer. 

Go on thy way, thou queen of Isles ! 

Sahara's sands shall bloom before thee,*— 
And Niger, 'mid his sinuous wiles, 

Waft clouds of breathing incense o'er thee, — 
And lo ! — this young and ardent West, 

Rehearsing grateful Afric's story, 
Doth grave upon her filial breast, 

Proud record of a mother's glory. l. h. s. 

Hartford, Con. Sept. 28ft, 1833. 



[For the Colonizationist.] 

SOUTH AFRICAN SKETCHES. 

Narrativi or Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar; 
performed in His Majesty's ships, Lever and Barracouta, under the direction of captain W. F* 
W. Owen, Rr N. By command of the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The above title is amply descriptive of the purport of two 
volumes, recently published by the Harpers of New York, giving 
an account of two expeditions, undertaken about ten years ago, by 
the command of the English government ; one having for its object 
the complete survey of the Eastern coast of Africa, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Red Sea, and the other, a similar examina- 
tion of the Western coast from Cape Messurado to the Bight of 
Benin. Nearly five years were consumed in these researches. 
The sketches of scenery and* history, and the anecdotes of the 
inhabitants of the South African shores, communicated in these 
volumes, furnish considerable matter of serious reflection, as well 
as some of amusement We shall limit ourselves, however, to a 
few extracts: 
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Hippopotami. — c Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced ascend- 
ing this stream in his boat, when suddenly a violent shock was felt 
from underneath, and in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
reared itself up from the water, and in a most ferocious and mena- 
cing attitude rushed open-mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp 
of its tremendous jaw, seized and tore seven planks from her 
side ; the creature disappeared for a few T seconds and then rose 
again, apparently intending to repeaj the attack, but was fortunately 
deterred by the contents of a musket discharged in his face. The 
boat rapidly filled, but as she was not more than an oar's length 
from the shore, they succeeded in reaching it before she sank. 
Her keel, in all probability, touched the back of the animal, which, 
irritating him, occasioned this furious attack, and had he got his 
upper-jaw above the gunwale, the whole broadside must have 
been torn out. The force of the shock from beneath, previously 
to the attack, was so violent that her stern was almost lifted out 
of the water, and Mr. Tambs, the midshipman steering, was thrown 
overboard, but fortunately rescued before the irritated animal could 
seize him. 

Another Shoal. — ' Next morning we continued our course up 
the river, and in passing a low sandy point, found ourselves 
surrounded by a group of hippopotami, so close together that had 
they now sunk as we approached, we could not, from the narrow- 
ness of the passage have passed them without striking them. 
Three were standing on the bank, and, as w r e drew near, one of 
them opened his huge red mouth, about three feet and a half, and 
exhibited a more formidable and savage appearance than I have 
ever witnessed of the brute creation ; two on our first appearance, 
retreated to the water, but the third remained sufficiently long to 
receive on his back a volley of the balls, only one of which seemed 
to take effect, the rest glancing off perfectly harmless. The 
animal feeling himself wounded, uttered a loud and menacing cry, 
and then rushed furiously and apparently in pain to the water ; 
frequently, at the moment we fired, one only would be visible, but 
immediately on the report, numbers would show themselves, some 
perhaps only for a second, whilst others lying ip shoal water, would 
instantly start up and attempt to get into the deeps, trotting through 
the mud at a quicker rate than our boats could pull, and looking 
back upon us every now and then with the greatest terror and 
anxiety. One that was penned up between the two boats appeared 
stupified by fear, and, without making an effort to escape, stood 
for upwards of five minutes, regarding first one boat and then the 
other, which from their relative situation could not fire at him. 
While running through the water they dip their heads continually 

26 
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beneath, and with their broad noses throw it up in a ffiower on 
their backs. The quickness of these animals is extraordinary, for 
frequently after the flash they were down before the ball could 
reach them.' . 

It appears from the following passage that the habit of smoking 
is not less a favorite one among some of the South African tribes, 
than with our own aborigines : I 

1 One of the greatest luxuries of life, in the opinion* of the Dela- 
goans is smoking the " hubble-bubble." A long reed, or cane, 
with the lower end immersed in a horn of water, and the uppef* 
capped by a piece of earthern ware, shaped like a thimble, is held 
in the hand ; they cover its top, with the exception of a small 
aperture, through which, by a peculiar action of the mouth, they 
draw the smoke from the pipe above, through the w T ater below ; 
they fill the mouth, after having kept it for some time there, eject 
it with violence from the ears and nostrils. I have often known 
them giddy, and apparently half stifled from indulging in this to 
them fascinating luxury ; it produces a violent coughing and 
whooping, accompanied by a profuse perspiration, and great 
temporary debility ; yet it is considered by the natives highly 
strengthening, and is always resorted to by them previously to 
undertaking a long journey, or commencing work in the fields. 
To the hut of an old man, who was thus indulging himself, I 
was attracted by the loudness of cough it had occasioned, and, as 
I entered, I observed that his feeble frame had almost fallen a 
victim to the violent effects of the bang or tobacco ; he had thrown 
himself on some faggots, and it was not until I had been some 
time there that he appeared at all conscious of my presence ; yet, 
as soon as the half-inebriated wretch had obtained sufficient 
strength, he commenced his devotions to the pipe again, and, by 
the time I quitted the hut, was reduced to the same state as that 
in which I had found him.' 

We shall conclude our extracts with a somewhat detailed sketch 
of an African hunt. It is a curious specimen of the adventures to 
which voyagers on that coast are exposed : 

'As all our attempts to obtain a hippopotamus had hitherto 
failed, and as we were not likely to meet with another opportunity, 
this being our last visit to Delagoa Bay, a party of officers volun- 
teered for the chase, and were conveyed up the Dundas river in 
the Albatross* The evening set in before they reached that part of 
the river wher£ the hippopotami were the most abundant. Three 
parties were however formed, who at midnight commenced their 
pursuit. The scene was novel and imposing ; a body of men. 
armed at all points with muskets, harpoons, and lances, walking or 
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the shalldWs of the river, with nothing but the moon to light them ; 
all hollooing and driving before them their huge game, who, blow- 
ing, snoring, and bellowing, were floundering through the mud 
from the numerous holes which they had made at the bottom for 
their retreat, but from which the hunters' lances soon expelled 
them, until ultimately driven upon dry ground ; where a running 
contest commenced, the beast sometimes being pursued and at 
others pursuing. 

This lasted for some time ; but still there were no signs of 
Alan's boasted pre-eminence ! not an animal had the party secured 
dead or alive. * * # At low water the following morning one 
party formed a line across one of the shallows, where the depth 
was not above two feet, while the boats went up the river and 
actually drove the animals down the stream, another party having 
lined tl\e banks to prevent their taking to the woods and reeds. 
These, whenever the monstrous but timid animals attempted to 
pass them, set up a shout, which in most instances proved sufficient 
to turn them back in the water ; when, having collected a vast 
number on one shallow bank of sand, the whole of the hunters 
commenced from all sides a regular cannonade upon the astonished 
brutes. Unwieldly as they appeared, still much activity was 
displayed in their efforts to escape the murderous and unceasing 
fire to which they were exposed. The one-pound gun occasionally 
furrowed the thick hide of some, while others were perpetually 
assailed by a shower of pewter musket-balls. One, a cub, was 
nearly caught uninjured in attempting to follow its mother, who, 
galled to desperation, was endeavoring to escape through the land 
party, but as soon as the affectionate brute perceived her offspring 
falling into the hands of her enemies, forgetting her fears, she 
rushed furiously at the offenders, when they in their turn were 
obliged to retreat; but again they contrived to separate them, and 
had almost secured the prize, when the angry mother, regardless 
of their close and almost fatal fire, succeeded in redeeming it from 
their grasp and bearing it off, although herself in a state of great 
exhaustion. With the flood this sport ended. 

1 On their return to the schooner along the banks of the river, 
passing near a spot where an hippopotamus had been seen sporting 
in the water, a rustling was heard in the reeds, as if the animal 
bad retreated thither on the discharge of their pieces. Messrs. 
Arlett and Barrette, with two of the seamen, went with a view, of 
driving him out. The former gentleman was a little in advance, and 
eager in the pursuit, when he was heard loudly to exclaim, " Here 
he is! " The shrill, angry scream of some large animal instantly 
followed, and in a few seconds Mr. Barrette rushed from the reeds 
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with his face covered with blood and calling aloud for atwstance, as 
Lieut. Arlett was attacked and thrown down by an elephant. The 
party were immediately on the alert in search of. the unfortunate 
officer, whom they expected to find a mangled corpse. AsHpfcy . 
approached, the elephant, alarmed at their number retreated,* 
leaving his victim on the ground in a state that may more easily 
be imagined than described. He was stretched moOpiess on his 
back, covered with blood and dirt, and his eyes starting from their 
sockets in all the expressive horror of a violent death. 

c Every attention was immediately paid to him, but it was lanflf^ 
feared that the vital spark had fled. Some water was procured, 
when, after his face had been washed and a little introduced into 
his mouth, he showed symptoms of returning life ; but it was some 
time before he recovered his senses, and became sufficiently 
collected to give a connected account of the occurrence that had 
led to his pitiable state. It appeared that, from the thickness of 
the reeds, he was close to the animal before he was at all aware of 
his situation, but immediately on making the discovery, he uttered 
the exclamation heard by his companions of " Here he is ! " This 
had hardly escaped him, when he discovered that instead of an 
hippopotamus, he was stumbling over an enormous elephant. The 
animal, which appeared highly irritated at the intrusion, waved its 
trunk in the air, and the moment he spoke, reared upon its hind 
legs, turned short round, and with a shrill, passionate cry, rushed 
after him, bearing down the opposing reeds in his way, while Lieut. 
Arlett vainly attempted to make his escape. For a short time he 
had hopes of eluding his pursuer, as the animal perceived one of 
the seamen mounted on the top of a tree v about twenty feet high 
and three in circumference, menacing him by his voice and gesture, 
while preparing to fire. The elephant turned short round, and, 
shrieking with rage, made a kind of spring against the tree, as if 
to reach the object of his attack, when his ponderous weight bore 
the whole to the ground, but fortunately without hurting the man, 
who slipped among the reeds. The ferocious animal still followed 
him, foaming with rage, to the rising bank of the river ; the man 
crying loudly, "An elephant ! an elephant !" until, closely pressed 
by his pursuer, they both came upon the top of the slope, where 
the party who had heard his cries were prepared, and instantly 
fired a volley as the elephant appeared. This made him return 
with increased fury to Mr. Arlett, who, in his eagerness to escape 
stumbled and fell, the huge beast running over him and severely 
bruising his ankle. 

'As soon as he had passed, Mr. Arlett arose, and limping with 
pain, attempted once more to retreat, but the animal returned to 
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the attdftt; his trunk was flourished in the air, and the next 

moment this unfortunate officer was struck senseless to the ground. 

On recovering himself his situation appeared hopeless, his .huge 

It^gonist standing over him, chaffing and screaming with rage,. 

■* pounding the earth with his feet, and ploughing it with his tusks. 

When the party first saw them, Mr. Arlett was lying between the 

elephant'aJigs, and had it been the intention of the animal to 

destroy him, placing a foot upon his senseless body would in a 

moment have crushed him to atoms ; but it is probable that his 

^object was only to punish and alarm, not to kill — such conjecture 

being perfectly in accordance with the character of this noble but 

revengeful beast. 

' Mr. Arlett was with much care instandy conveyed on board 
the schooner, when, on examination, it was found that his body 
was severely bruised, yet no bones were broken, excepting the 
fibula of the left leg, which was supposed to be slightly fractured. 
It appeared that the elephant, on his last return to Mr. Arlett, had 
filled his trunk with mud ; which, having turned him on his back, 
and forced open his mouth, he blew down his throat, injecting a 
large quantity into the stomach. It was this that produced the 
inflated appearance of Mr. Arlett's countenance, for he was almost 
in a state of suffocation, and for three days after this adventure, he 
occasionally vomited quantities of blue sand. 

1 When he encountered the elephant, he had a rifle in his hand, 
but he was too close to fire, knowing as he did, that in case of 
failure his destruction would be certain, for, when wounded, the 
desparation of this animal is fatal to all. Upon conveying him to 
the boat this rifle was forgotten, and a party of four sent to recover. 
They had just succeeded and were about to return, when the 
elephant rushed in amongst them. .The first and second man fired 
without effect, but the ball of the third fortunately turned him.' 



[For the Colonizationist.] 
THOUGHTS ON COLONIZATION. 

The article from which the following extract is made, was written by the late. Henry Blah 
Mc Leila it, who died in this city Sept. 4, 1833, aged 23, almost immediately after his return from 
abroad, whither be had gone to prepare himself for the ministry. A memoir of him together with 
a journal of two winters spent in Edinburgh, at the University, and a tour through Great Britain. 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, is now preparing for the press, by his brother, and will 
be published during the winter. This article we hardly need say, contains or implies some senti- 
ments which we do not avow as our own. 

' Let us enquire, what may reasonably be hoped from Coloni- 
zation ? The object of the Colonization Society is a great and 
noble one. Its aim is no less than to restore to the land of their 
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fathers the injured children of Africa ; to raise to their proper level 
a degraded people ; to restore to the enjoyment of knowledge, 
religion and liberty, a race now ignorant, depraved, and destitute of 
the dearest rights of humanity ; to render up to God and man the 
debt, which duty and honor call upon us to discharge. But* to . 
effect this, it has respect to just and proper means. It calls upon 
the merciful and liberal, and free only. It approaches not the 
rights, it meddles not with ihe immunities, of a solitary*individual. 
It grasps not the slave of the relentless owner, nor seizes the 

£erson of that black who is dead to the tender recollections of^. 
ome, in whose dark soul the light of liberty, true privileged ' 
liberty, has never beamed. With these it has no sympathy. But 
to him who feels for the severities and bitter wrongs of this 
oppressed people, to him who is willing to give up his slave to the 
charities of a well directed benevolence, to discharge his duty to 
God and man, it offers both opportunity and aid. In the language 
of earnest appeal it addresses the free blacks — both the squalid 
and wretched beings of the South, and that very different class 
who inhabit New England, and who, by their intelligence and 
activity, are in their station*, respectable and independent. It 
addresses all in whose souls the fire of liberty is not quenched. 
It proclaims to them a truth which I fear will never be forgotten, 
that here the parents have been slaves, and that to their best 
expectations the doors of preferment are forever closed ; that for 
the noblest and dearest privileges of citizens they need never 
hope ; they may be rich and intelligent, but to the honors and 
civil honors of white men they must never aspire. From their 
proscribed number no president, no legislators, no magistrates 
can ever arise. Even hope, which, like an arch amongst ruins, 
continues unshaken in the breasts of all other aspirants, hope that 
remains when all else fails, affords no support. These, then, are 
the men to whom it directly proposes assistance. But you will 
perceive the manner in which it will ultimately reach the whole 
of the slave population. It will drain off those who are now free. 
It will draw into its channels those who may receive their liberty 
from kind masters. Its number will be swelled by those who, 
having a bright prospect of future happiness before them, will be 
induced to perform such extra labor as will enable them to pur- 
chase their freedom. Creating a new tone of feeling upon the 
subject, the general sympathy of our southern brethren will be 
enlisted. Finding the black population to be drained off, without 
those evils which have attended emancipation, and a hardy race of 
• whites more than supplying their places, one after another, will 
liberate his bondsmen, until this detestable iniquity shall stand 
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isolated; tne unalienable liberties of man, being trampled on only 
by a few remorseless and avaricious men. But, shall we ever 
entirely eradicate it? Assuredly we shall. Suppose the white 
population to be about three fourths of our whole number ; the 
colored, bond and free, to make up the other fourth. Let us but 
make exertions by active colonization to keep them at their present 
level, whilst we continue rapidly on the increase. This we cannot 
fully do witn the present strength and resources of the society ; 
but we shall yearly approximate to so desirable a result. En- 
'Couraged by the sympathies of a liberal and pious community, 
sustained by the arm and supplied by the resources of Government, 
the enterprise advanced by the generosity and high-mindedness of 
slave holders, by the personal exertions of the slaves themselves, 
by the emigration of colored persons of intelligence and property 
from New England, by the aid of which the colony will soon be 
able to afford to those who wpuld seek its soil, we may hope at the 
end of this century, when we shall number eighty millions of 
souls, that the black population will not be far from its present 
level. One powerful effort then, and we may say in practice as 
in theory, " all men are alike born free" Oh ! what a republic 
will then ornament this dark world ! Nor is such a hope un- 
founded. Already the current of feeling is turning. I see the 
fountains bursting forth from the ground, their waters uniting; 
others soon will mix in their tide; already the bubbles have 
swollen to torrents, and soon, like impetuous rivers will rush to the 
ocean. In that country, where a short period since to this subject 
every eye was closed and every understanding locked up, where 
argument and persuasion were answered only with bitterness and 
scorn, are thousands whose hearts now melt for the condition of 
the African, and with eyes turned to us, and out-stretched arms, 
exclaim, " come over and help us." Families and plantations of 
slaves, I do not exaggerate when I say thousands of souls, whose 
masters are already under favorable circumstances to release them, 
wait for their freedom only, until funds are provided to transport 
and comfortably establish them at Liberia. I will but briefly 
advert to some of the circumstances, which, in connection with 
those already noticed, have cooperated to produce this change in 
public sentiment at the South. 

They begin to perceive with dismay the pernicious influence of 
slavery ; its demoralizing effects ; their sons corrupted ; brazen-faced 
licentiousness walking naked in their midst ; and a deadly poison 
flowing through this foul and putrid charnel into all the veins and 
arteries of society. They learn, also, that it is not so profitable and 
indispensable to their national existence as was imagined ; that 
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slavery is not wealth ; that where the spirit of freedom is* there, 
opulence, pure morals, deep learning, true happiness, real religion 
prevail. They have discovered, that the blessing of God descends 
not where the child of oppression sighs unheard. Nor is this all. 
While on the face of the present these things stand forth, for the 
future there are dark and awful forebodings. The beings upon 
whom they have trodden — whose limbs have been pressed down, 
and energies broken by servile bondage — are becoming a numerous 
and desperate people. This growing giant already catches the 
free air of the North ; its huge bosom heaves with the quickening 
inhalation, and its rolling eye kindles with, and darts forth the 
fires of revenge. Oh ! ray country, may God avert this fearful, 
retributive vengeance ! 

Thus many things favor, and many demand, a present effort. 



[For the Colonizationist.] 
BRITISH PROTEST AGAINST COLONIZATION. 

The document which we publish below, was issued in London 
about three months since, during the visit to that metropolis, of 
Mr. Garrison of this city. Whether or not, as the Boston Commer- 
cial Gazette observed, 'it is probable that most of the distinguished 
signers were " humbugged " by the Yankee agitator on this 
occasion, and thus induced to express opinions which they will 
doubtless most cheerfully repudiate, when they shall have had 
an opportunity to become better acquainted with the facts in 
the premises,' — we are clearly of opinion with the editor of the 
Christian Watchman, that 'no injury will eventually result to 
the cause of truth and justice, from a fair discussion of the merits 
of this Society.' In one way at least that discussion will certainly 
do good. It will prompt those Americans, who may have relied, 
for the encouragement of this Society, too much on foreign aid, to 
bethink themselves of the duty which devolves on our citizens. 

PROTEST, 

We the undersigned, having observed with regret that the 'American Colonization 
Society ' appears to be gaining some adherents in this country, are desirous to express 
our opinions respecting it. 

Our motive and excuse for thus coming forward are the claims which the Society has 
put forth to Anti-slavery support. These claims are, in our opinion, wholly groundless ; 
and we feel bound to affirm that our deliberate judgment and conviction are, that the 
professions made by the Colonization Society of promoting Ibe abolition of slavery, are 
altogether delusive. 



* 
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As for at the mere Colony of Liberia is concerned, it has, no doubt, the advantages of 
other trading establishments. In this sense, it is beneficial both to America and to 
Africa, and we cordially wish it well. We cannot, however, refrain from expressing onr 
strong opinion that it is a settlement of which the United States ought to bear the whole 
cost. We never required of that country to assist us in Sierra Leone. We are enor- 
mously burdened by our own connection with slavery ; and we do maintain that we 
ought not to be called on to contribute to the expenses of a colony which, though no 
doubt comprising some advantages, was formed chiefly to indulge the prejudices of 
American slave-holders, and which is regarded with aversion by the colored population 
of the United States. 

With regard to the extinction of the slave-trade, we apprehend that Liberia, however 
good the intentions of its supporters, will be able to do little or nothing towards it, 
except on the limited extent of its own territories. The only effectual death-blow to that 
accursed traffic will be the destruction of slavery throughout the world. To the'destruc- 
tion of slavery throughout the world, we are compelled to say that we believe the 
Colonization Society to be an obstruction. 

Our objections to it are briefly these: While we believe its pretexts to be delusive, 
we are convinced that its real effects are of the most dangerous nature. It takes its root 
from a cruel prejudice and alienation in the whites of America against the colored 
people, slave or free. This being its source, the effects are what might be expected— that 
it fosters and increases the spirit of caste, already so unhappily predominant j that it 
widens the breach between the two races j exposes the colored people to great practical 
persecution, in order to force them to emigrate ; and finally, is calculated to swallow up 
and divert that feeling which America, as a christian and a free country, cannot but 
entertain, that slavery is alike incompatible with the law of God and with the well-being 
of man, whether of the enslaver or the enslaved. 

On these grounds, therefore, and while we acknowledge the Colony of Liberia, or any 
other colony on the coast of Africa, to be in itself a good thing, we must be understood 
utterly to repudiate the principles of the American Colonization Society. That Society 
is, in our estimation, not deserving of the countenance of the British public. 

Wm. Wilberforce, Thos. F. Buxton, M. P. William Allen, 

Suffield, William Evans, M. P. George Stephen, 

S. Lushington, M. P. James Cropper, Dan. O'Connel, M. P. 

Zachart Macaulat, Samuel Gurnet, 

One remark has been made upon this curious document, by the 
Boston Recorder, which we think will commend itself with some 
force to every American mind. ' One would think,' says that 
paper, ' that men who claim to speak in the name of the British 
public on this subject, might find in the records of those laws and 
ordinances by which slaves were forced upon us against our earnest 
remonstrances, and in the history of the slave trade of the colonies, 
as they were then, — a trade, the profits of which are to this day 
ministering to British luxury, — a reason for at least refraining from 
taunts and reproaches ; and possibly conscience, if enlightened and 
awake, might suggest the propriety of some spontaneous effort to 
repair the injury we have so long suffered in consequence * of this 
detestable policy of the mother country.' But it has become 
fashionable now-a-days in England to taunt us with the evils of 

27 
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the slave-system. It is a fine subject for speech-making on great 
occasions, and that, we suppose, must be considered- excuse 
enough for the harsh language which is here applied — without the 
least discrimination or qualification, it will be observed — to the 
whole white population of the United St tes. But this is of little 
moment. Let us see what the argument amounts to. 

As respects the Anti-slavery influence of the Society, the best 
answer, we apprehend, to the hasty allegations advanced above, is 
to be found in the movements and declaration of the Maryland 
Society, some notice of which appears in the present number of 
the Magazine. These may undoubtedly be considered a perfectly 
fair exemplification and exposition, in piactice and in principle, of 
the real influence of colonization upon slavery, and of the great 
results which it is put into the power of the General Government, 
and the several states, to accomplish by availing themselves, to any 
extent they think proper, of this scheme. The growing disposition 
among the slaveholders to do something of this kind, and the part 
which this Society has acted in bringing about such a disposition, 
cannot be unknown to any individual who has paid the most 
superficial attention to the signs of the times in which we live. 
That the operations of the Society tend to increase the prejudice 
already existing in this country against the blacks, is a charge 
which has been so frequently refuted in this Magazine, and is 
so unreasonable on its face, that it cannot be deemed worthy of a 
fresh reply. If no good at all were ever to be accomplished by 
the Colonization Society, but such as must be considered necessa- 
rily involved in the moral effect of the success of the experiment 
on the capacity of the black man which it is now carrying on 
under such flattering auspices, that alone, with the incidental good 
it implies, would be amply sufficient, in our opinion, to justify all 
the interest which has been or can be taken in the prosecution of 
this noble enterprise. It will do more to redeem and to elevate the 
African character — indeed, it is doing more — than all other agents 
and instruments, combined. One word more. The influence of 
the colony on the slave trade must be limited, it is said, to its 
own territories. And suppose it be so limited. Suppose that the 
colony never has effected, or will effect, anything more, in reference 
to this abominable traffic, than to have closed forev^p^fne single 
port of Monrovia, from which (as has been before stated in this 
work, on the best authority,) 5,000 slaves were annually carried 
off before the settlement was founded. Would not this alone be 
accomplishing good enough to repay the Society for all its labors ? 
Are the lives and liberties of 5,000 men nothing ? is the happiness 
of any one individual not worth considering — simply because the 
way may not yet seem clear for the emancipation of all the slaves 
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on the American soil ? We do not comprehend such reasoning. 
We are in favor of doing good as fast and as far as the opportunity 
is given us, and of laboring and praying, meanwhile — with energy 
and hope, sustained by even the degree of success we already 
meet with — for the day of greater and better things. It is no 
reason for lying idle, that we cannot accomplish everything in a 
moment. It is, in truth, the strongest reason for renewed and 
increased exertion. 



[For the Colonizationut.] 
THE MARYLAND SCHEME. 

The Boston Centinel not long since published a long communication to the Editor, 
from his class-male, William G. Reed, Esq., of Baltimore, on the views and movements 
of the Colonization Society of that state, who, it will be remembered, proposed the estab- 
lishment of a new Colony at Cape Palmas. After speaking of the situation of Maryland 
in reference to slavery, and of the desire of the people to be delivered from its evils, the 
writer says, 

c We consider the slave an injured being, and an injurious 
member of our community. We desire his emancipation, that a 
blot may be wiped from our escutcheon, and that we may stand 
forth before the world not professors merely, but practisers also, 
of the doctrine " that all men are born free and equal." We 
desire his removal from among us, that labor may be honorable 
in every one, and the ennobling spirit of our institutions pervad^ 
all classes, unrestricted by prejudice or fear. But we say, to 
release and retain him among us, were to render his presence 
more injurious than before. To sell him to the South, were to 
consign him to an almost hopeless doom. To drive him to the 
North were basely shifting a burthen from ourselves to others, in 
violation of the obligations of justice or friendship, and continuing 
upon our common country the evil of an alien population. Such 
an attempt moreover, would speedily rouse your own countervail- 
ing legislation, to prevent his ingress to your borders, as we saw in 
the movements of Pennsylvania but two years ago. What then 
must he do ? linger here forever in bondage, or depart from the 
land altogether ? ' 

Id regard to the influence of colonization upon Slavery, Mr. Reed says, 

' It seems to me that the attitude of Maryland at the present 
day, contrasted with what it was ten years ago, is decisive of the 
question, and affords ground for a confident hope that (if left 
unmolested to the quiet operation of unavoidable circumstances,) 
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other Southern States will fall into our course, as they successively 
become frontiers in relation to this subject, pressed by the ceaseless 
progress of liberal opinions, and new considerations of policy, 
through contact with others cultivated by free white labor. Be 
this, however, as it may, we desire in Maryland to try an experi- 
ment for ourselves. We have a free colored population, capable 
of occupying, with every advantage, a large portion of the African 
coast. We have thousands of intelligent and moral slaves, whose 
owners are ready to release them, on condition of emigration, and 
do other; The feeling is contagious. It obtains already, in no 
trifling degree, among the communities of the South, though the 
difference of our circumstances has developed it in Maryland, to a 
much greater extent. 

We could even now, perhaps, procure a protective emancipation 
law, were an asylum abroad in readiness for our blacks, were they 
willing to go to it, and were it expedient, or even necessary for 
our purpose, to force legislation in advance of an equally diffused 
public opinion. With these elements of power, we have com- 
menced our enterprise, by prohibiting forever the ingress of the 
colored race within our borders ; and by appropriating a large sum 
for the transportation to Africa, or elsewhere, with their own 
consent, such as are npw free or may hereafter become so. This 
last mentioned act of a State already borne down with taxes for 
internal improvement, is, of itself, a sufficient pledge of our sincerity, 
'and sheds additional light in our pecuniary views, when contrasted 
with the legislation of Virginia on the same subject. The law of 
♦Virginia, as I am informed, (for I have not read the act,) merely 

rovides for the removal of such as are now free, thus adhering, as 
understand it, to the original Southern principle mentioned above. 
Our act contemplates all now or hereafter to become free, showing 
unequivocally that the object of Maryland is emancipation.' 

We extract also the explanation given in this letter, of the principles upon which the 
new colony is to be conducted, and of the relation which will exist between the Maryland 
Society and the National Institution : 

1 In furtherance of this policy, we have found it expedient to 
establish an independent State Colonization Society, incorporated 
simultaneously, with the appropriation above mentioned. This 
Society, of which I am manager, has by the resolutions which I 
herewith enclose to you, recently determined to found a new 
Colony, at or near Cape Palmas, a site supposed, upon many 
considerations of very ample and intelligent testimony, to present 
attractions to settlers equal, if not superior, to those of any portion 
of the neighboring coast. This measure was indicated by the 
necessity of the case. It was obvious that Maryland could receive 
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the assistance of the Parent Society in her enterprise, only so far 
as might consist with its obligations to other portions of the country, 
whence it received contributions, and also with the well being of 
the colony at Monrovia itself. Hence it might often happen that 
emigrants might be ready to leave the State, but prevented for 
want of due preparation to receive them in Africa ; and thus our 
principal object be greatly delayed. Besides, we think the pros- 
perity of an infant settlement is best promoted by congenial senti- 
ments and habits among the settlers, and that a colony from 
Maryland will possess these in a greater degree than one composed 
of emigrants from different States. We regard the interests of 
agriculture as paramount in new countries, and we hope to secure 
these by sending out, in the first instance, chiefly farmers, and 
directing the first efforts of the young community to clearing the 
country and providing an abundant supply of the first necessaries 
of life. 

'Another feature in our plan is to establish the colony on the 
Temperance principle, and receive no emigrant who will not 
engage to abstain from all use of, or traffic in, ardent spirits. A 
similar pledge will also be a necessary qualification for office while 
the colony remains under our patronage. All these views, it will 
be perceived, are incompatible with dependence upon another 
society , whose duties are of a diversified character, which represents 
different interests, and is obliged to work with heterogenous 
materials. We shall, therefore, act in our undertaking alone, but 
in the most harmonious spirit with the Parent Society, to whose 
beneficent influence we owe, in a great measure, our present happy # 
prospects. Many of us are members of it, and shall remain so as 
our means permit. We consider its continued prosperity and 
high stand in public confidence of the greatest importance. It has 
a most interesting and delicate duty to discharge to the country at 
large. It should maintain with the utmost caution the neutral 
position it has hitherto occupied between the opposing views of 
the North and South. 

' The moment it abandons this, and takes ground as a society, 
for any object beyond the establishment of a free and happy colony 
on the coast of Africa, it ceases to exist. But, working with a 
single eye to that end, it constitutes a point of union between 
benefactors of the colored race, however different their circum- • 
stances or various their motives. It is a school of wise and 
humane counsel to the black man — an arena, for friendly competi- 
tion in the eloquent expression of christian sympathy with a 
wretched portion of the human family. Above all, it is a receptacle 
for scattered charities, and preserves an opening for manumissions, 
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in States which cannot be expected to have colonies of their own 
for many 3 ears to come, and from which it might not be convenient 
for settlements from other States to receive emigrants. Thus, 
though the necessary and proper tendency of colonization is to fall, 
eventually, under separate State management, the American 
Colonization Society, if discreetly governed, will long, like the 
Temple of Jerusalem, remain a bond of national faith, among all 
the worshippers of Liberty who go up to its porches/ 

Since the above was in type, we have seen and perused the Address of the Maryland 
Colonization Society to the public. In regard to its commercial locality, tbey say— 

* The coast of Africa, after pursuing a southeast direction from 
the Rio Grande, passing by Sierra Leone, Cape Mount, Monrovia, 
Grand Bassa, and Cestos river, here turns to the east-northeast, 
towards Cape Three Points, the mouth of the Niger, and Fernando 
Po in the Bight of Biafra. The return voyage from Cape Palmas, 
to the United States or Europe, is at all times easy, the trade 
winds being constant and regular from the northwest ; but from 
the leeward, or eastward, towards the mouth of the Niger, out of 
the reach of the trades, the prevalence of calms and currents, 
renders a return to the windward round Cape Palmas extremely 
long and tedious. The position of Cape Palmas, alone, is, there- 
fore, sufficient to make it one day, a most important commercial 
depot. All the vessels, destined for the Niger, must pass by it on 
their way from Europe or America ; and the delay and uncer- 
tainty, of a voyage to the east of it will, no doubt, in many cases, 
make it the place of deposit, or exchange for European or 
* American manufactures ; the further transportation of which will 
either be, by land, towards the interior, or, by the coasting trade 
of the colony, to the great river of central Africa.' 

The Address farther says — 

One of the greatest advantages, however, next to its healthiness, 
that Cape Palmas possesses, is the facility with which agriculture 
may be pursued there. 'All the rice,' says Dr. Hall, in a letter 
dated July, 1832, ' now used by the few emigrants on hand, and 
by most of the old colonists, is shipped from Cape Palmas. Our 
schooner is hardly able to supply the demand, and in fact does 
not. 5 

An expedition, under the direction of the gentlemen just named, will embark this fall : 

1 It will be made in a vessel, calculated to accommodate com- 
fortably from seventy to one hundred emigrants. About twenty 
five of these will be taken from this country, and the remainder 
will be selected from among such of our already acclimated emi- 
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grants, in Liberia, as may be willing to remove. The vessel will 
take out (he merchandize required to pny for the territory ; arms 
and ammunition, provisions for six months ; the frames of a store 
and agency ; house, tools, agricultural implements ; in fact every 
thing that may be necessary to meet the wants of the emigrants 
on their arrival. After receiving, at Monrovia and Bassa, the 
settlers from those places, the vessel will proceed to Cape Palmas, 
and remain there until a stockade is erected, cannon mounted, &c, 
and the settlement made. Expedition will then follow expidi- 
tion, as the capacity of the colony to receive them will justify. 
Every emigrant will receive his land immediately on his arrival, 
and every proper aid will be afforded him, in the first instance, 
to get it at once under cultivation. When the first settlement 
has become strong enough, another stockade will be built at a 
suitable distance, around which new farms will cluster; then 
another and another, radiating from a common centre ; the 
stockades being, as it were, the citadels, to which, as to the 
" stations," in the early settlement of America, the neighboring 
agriculturalists may retreat, on any occasion for alarm. In this 
way, will the capacity of the colony to receive new emigrants 
be rapidly increased, the agricultural habits of the colonist will be 
secured ; opportunities for civilizing and christianizing the heathen 
will be afforded ; and the cost to this country, for some time, 
of maintaining the new emigrants, until acclimated, will be 
materially diminished, if not wholly avoided. 5 

One of the most interesting views which can be presented to any American mind, is 
alluded to in the following passage, with which we must cenclude our extracts. Such, in 
our opinion, is the legitimate, and we trust such will be the universal result of the great 
and noble plan of African Colonization : 

' The views of the board of managers extended still further, with 
reference to the general scheme of colonization. The system 
which they prefer, and which they suggeit in the hope of seeing 
it carried into effect, is one which gives to each state, what Mary- 
land has already assumed, the sole management of colonization 
within its confines — those states having emigrants to send to 
Liberia, sending them for such reasons as please them — those 
states having no emigrants for Africa, but which are willing to 
contribute their money to the cause of colonization, selecting for 
themselves the particular objects, or the peculiar views, connected 
with the subject, which they are most de-irous to advance, and 
contributing accordingly, it being a rule to avoid interfering, by 
word or deed, with the subject of slavery in other states. When 
each state thus holds colonization in its own keeping, it will cease 
to be an object of dislike" or apprehension to any one of them. It 
will no longer be the pretence for raising the cry of interference 
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on the part of the north, with the slavery of the south, which has 
already excited such angry feeling, and which threatened at one 
time to jeopardize the continuance of the Union itself. The 
philanthropy of the north will still have ample room for its best 
efforts under such a system. Maryland has avowed the principle 
which the north has long contended for, as the proper basis of 
colonization ; and her state society, in its exertions to add another 
non-slaveholding state to the Union, will present as interesting an 
object to the friends of colonization northward, as has ever yet 
claimed their attention since the first promulgation of the scheme.' 



INFLUENCE OF LIBERIA ON AFRICA. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip, of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in a letter to the Society of Inquiry respecting Missions in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, thus expresses himself, in speak- 
ing of the influence of Christian colonies upon Africa : 

' I say nothing of the advantages America may gain from the new colony of Liberia, 
or of the advantages the people of color may gain from becoming citizens of this new 
country. I leave such questions to be settled by the citizens of the United States, who 
are, by their local knowledge, better qualified than I am to decide them. But so far as 
our plans for the future improvement of Africa are concerned, I regard this settlement 
as full of promise to this unhappy continent. Half a dozen such colonies, conducted on 
Christian principles, might be the means under the divine blessing, of regenerating this 
degraded quarter of the globe. Every prospective measure for the improvement of Af- 
rica must have in it the seminal principles of good government ; and no better plan can 
be devised for laying the foundations of Christian governments than that which this new 
settlement presents. Properly conducted, your new colony may become an extensive 
empire, which may be the means of shedding the blessings of civilization and peace over 
a vast portion of this divided and distracted continent. From some hints I have seen in 
some of the Euglish papers, I perceive that you will have some difficulties to encounter in 
the prosecution of your present plans. It is the-fate of every good plan for the meliora- 
tion of the human race to be opposed, particularly at its commencement; and the viru- 
lence of the opposition is generally in proportion to the excellence of the plan proposed. 
But we have this to encourage us in our endeavors to persevere in the pursuit of a good 
object, that it must in the end triumph. I cannot for a moment suppose that ever Ameri- 
ca will force the poor people of color to go to Liberia. Such a mode of proceeding would 
neither accord with the liberties or good sense of your countrymen. And if every slave 
proprietor in the United States offers to make his slaves free, and the slaves are willing 
to accept their freedom on condition that they exchange America for Liberia, I can see 
nothing in such an arrangement to excite or nourish a spirit of hostility against your new 
settlement. Care should be taken, however, that the slaves liberated on this principle, 
should not be the worst slaves on an establishment, or slaves of bad character. If your 
new settlement should ever come to be crowded with persons of such a description, dis- 
order, despotism, and ruin must follow, or at least must be in danger of following. As I 
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do not see any American publications at the Cape of Good Hope, aod as all the informa- 
tion I have of what is doing on yonr side of the water, is from the scanty notices of Ameri- 
can affairs I can glean from the English papers, what I say on this subject is to be un- 
derstood as spoken under correction. But with the information I have, I would suggest 
whether it would not be well to give the whole of the undertaking a religious character, 
and to invite the religious and benevolent portion of the black people to unite in it for the 
purpose of evangelizing and civilizing Africa. If your new settlement is to be so con- 
ducted as v to answer the expectations to which it has given rise, the Committee or Board 
which may have the management of its affairs must keep in operation an efficient gospel 
ministry, and an efficient system of education. The natives immediately around the new 
settlement should be at once supplied with Missionaries. Missionary stations should be 
formed at convenient distances from each other, so as to admit of a communication be- 
tween them. And with a faithful and able missionary at each station, you should have 
school-masters and mechanics, with all the apparatus necessary for the attainment of the 
object you propose. In this way you may evangelize and civilize one circle after 
another, till you have brought a vast portion of the African continent within the pale of 
the Christian church and the civilized world. This is what we are doing in South Africa, 
and would soon be able to do to a great extent, were not the generality of our white 
people more partial to the old system of seizing the country and then the property of the 
people, and then the people themselves, for their own use, than they are to any plan 
which has for its object the destruction of caste, and the elevation of the aborigines of the 
country to an equal participation with themselves in the blessings of liberty and civiliza- 
tion.' 

In reference to this extract the Christian Watchman observes, 
with great force, that whether our establishment (at Liberia) shall 
prove a blessing to Africa, or a curse, is to depend greatly on the 
manner in which it is to be hereafter conducted. ( If the refuse 
of the slave population of the South, or the immoral and the 
vicious of the free colored population only, or chiefly, are sent 
thither, — and especially if they go without an accompanying reli- 
gious influence, — we may look for an explosion of disorder and 
wickedness, which will greatly injure, if not destroy the whole es- 
tablishment. But if the Christians of these United States will act 
wisely, discouraging the departure of the vicious, and the lawless, 
and will send to the Colony the intelligent, the orderly, and the 
virtuous, who voluntarily incline to depart, and with them the faith- 
ful Missionaries of the Cross, and prudent and intelligent school 
teachers in sufficient numbers, Liberia may be made a focus of in- 
telligence and piety, which shall send knowledge and moral power 
to the people in Africa, far and wide. We wish to see such ex- 
peditions to Africa as are contemplated at Savannah.' 

The Savannah expedition here mentioned, and more particular- 
ly described in our last, is certainly a very desirable one in every 
point of view. It has been recently stated that the party will con- 
sist of 83 free colored persons, of whom 35 are adults, 20 under 
18 and over 12 years of age, and 26 under 12. All the adults are 
members of the Temperance Society, and 23 are members of the 
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church, viz. 16 Baptists, 4 Methodists, and 3 Presbyterians. Of 
the whole number 4 are mechanics, 5 seamstresses, 2 laborers, 1 
merchant, and 1 school teacher, a pious and intelligent female. 

The New York Observer states also, that, in addition to the 
above, 14 slaves owned by the Rev. Mr. Ripley, professor in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass. are to be liberated 
that they may connect themselves with the expedition. This will 
make the whole number 97 ; and there are, besides, many others 
who have the subject under consideration, of whom perhaps 30 or 
40 will decide to go before the expedition sails. 

We may properly subjoin in this connection, the following sketch 
of the missionary stations of the African coast, from the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Durbin : 

1. At the mouth of the Nile, at Cairo, we find the missionary, the Bible distributer, and 
the tract distributer, are already there. And the ruler of the country freely allows of the 
direct action of Christianity upon his people. - 

2. In the region of Upper Nile, or Abyssinia, we find already a Christian nation. jj| 
Christianity indeed greatly corrupted, but it has the elements of religion. 

3. Cape of Good Hope. Not only at the Cape, but for 500 miles inland, there are 
missionaries already laboring with great success. 

4. Outlet of the Niger. The river Nun, as it is called. Already our missionaries are 
on the way. The mouldering bones of our first missionary lie under the waving palm* 
tree at Liberia. But if it shall prove that we have missed our true point of entrance, by 
attempting to penetrate to the interior through Liberia, we can doubtless gain access 
through the great river. Or we can approach by two entrances. 

5. la the interior, are towns, countries, dense population, arts, and some degree of civ- 
ilization. Nothing is wanting but the influence of our benign religion to mould society to 
its best state. 

6. Colonies on the coast, formed by various enterprising societies, are so many castles 
for defence, and lodgements where missionaries can obtaiu aid and protection, and be 
helped forward to the interior. 

7. Mouths of ihe Gambia, not only the Colony of Sierra Leone, but 400 miles op the 
river there are missions and schools. 



[Prom the Albany Daily Advertiser.] 
A FEW FACTS. 



If there be an object which at the present time is deeply inter- 
esting to the American people, it is that of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. The operations of this society are beneficial, 

1. To the white population of our countiy. It seeks to sepa- 
rate the colored population from it, with their own consent, and 
thus to prevent those feuds, which, on account of the mutual re- 
pugnance of the two races, must necessarily be engendered and 
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increased with the rapid increase of the black population, which is 
at the rate of from 60,000 to 70,000 a year. 

2. To the free colored population. In this country they labor 
tinder such prejudices, are so disfranchised and in various ways 
borne down by a severe and relentless public sentiment, that they 
in vain attempt to rise and assert the dignity of men. But in Af- 
rica, their own country, they spring with an unresisted force to the 
elevation of free and enlightened citizens. 

3. To the slave. One Thousand slaves have already been 
emancipated, presented to the Colonization Society, and transport- 
ed to Liberia. There is a distinct village at the Colony, called 
New Georgia, which contains four hundred recaptured Africans, 
who are taught in schools, and have become thoroughly civilized, 
besides enjoying the blessings of the Christian Religion. 

4. To Africa. If knowledge, liberty, and Christianity are to 
be dispensed to that oppressed and Jbenighted land, it must be by 
means of ber own children, for the Providence of God has in the 
climate of Africa erected a fatal barrier to the progress of the white 
man, which his constitution has in vain attempted to surmount. 
The Liberian colonists, however, are in general as healthy a race 
as will be found in the same numbers in any quarter of the globe. 

5. To the victims of the slave trade. Fifteen millions of 
unoffending Africans have, it is estimated, in about 350 years, 
been torn away from their native land and carried into captivity. 
The Liberian colonists have become a terror to the slave traders. 
They have broken up the slave trade along a coast of nearly 300 
miles. From the spot where the colony is now situated, 5000 
slaves were annually exported. Mr. A. D. Williams, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Colony, now in this country, has, with his own 
hands, stricken off the irons from the limbs of slaves, recaptured 
by the colonists. When the coast shall be fully possessed, the 
slave traffic will cease. 

Although the colony was founded so recently as 1822, it now 
numbers upwards of 3000 free and happy citizens, who have emi- 
grated from this country, and inhabit the following different villa- 
ges : — Monrovia, (the capital,) Caldwell, Millsbury, Stockton, 
New Georgia. A settlement has just been commenced at Grand 
Bassa, 80 miles south west of Monrovia, which promises to be 
one of the best of the series. In 1831, the exports from the colo- 
ny amounted to $125,548 16; the imports to $80,000. Forty- 
six vessels visited the port of Monrovia in that year. It is confi- 
dently expected that 100 have visited it during the present year. 
Among the native articles of trade are Camwood, Ivory, Palm 
Oil, Tortoise Shell, and Gold. Three churches have recently 
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After these gentleman had concluded, Mr. Collins, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, moved that a subscription should be 
opened by gentlemen at $20 each, to the number of fifteen, to 
raise $300, for the purpose of giving $100 to each of the ladies 
who were nobly leaving kindred, home and country, for the 
salvation of Africa. The subscription was immediately filled, and 
the number extended to twenty, making a sum of $400. The 
choir belonging to the church (Light street) subscribed $50. On 
the completion of the $20 subscription, another was opened at $5 
to each name, with the design of obtaining fifty subscribers. This 
subscription obtained nearly a hundred names. After which the 
plate passed round, and the entire collection and subscription 
amounted to twelve hundred dollars. Exceedingly interesting 
meetings were also held in New York, during the stay of these 
missionaries in that city. 

COLONIZATION IN TENNESSEE. 

The Nashville Republican of the 15th ult. states that the Ten- 
nessee State Colonization Society held its annual meeting in the 
Representatives' Hall, in that city, on Monday evening, 14th 
instant, Dr. P. Lindsley, President of Nashville University, in 
the Chair. Great interest was imparted to the business of the 
meeting by an enlightened and philanthropic Address from Mr. 
Birney, of Alabama, the agent of the American Colonization 
Society. 

THE NATIONAL AND MARYLAND SOCIETIES. 

The following Resolutions were passed at a meeting of the 
Managers of the National Society, on the 7th inst. 

Resolved, That this Board trusts that the contemplated settlement on Cape Palmas, of 
Maryland colonists under the auspices of the [Maryland State Society, will effectually 
promote the great object of the Society in relation to their own state, and prove to 
our country at large, the great benefits of the colonization scheme, and contribute to the 
civilization and happiness of the African continent. 

Resolved further, That this Board is willing that the Maryland Society shall locate 
their emigrants (until prepared to make a settlement of their own) either at Monrovia or 
Grand Bassa, upon the same terms and condition, and subject to the same regulations, 
that now exist as to their colonists settled at Monrovia, under thtsT Board, passed 24th 
May last. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 



The New York American publishes the following extract of a 
letter from a London lady, to her correspondent in New York, 
' interested like herself in the great works of benevolence, charity, 
and religion, which distinguish this age.' 
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We publish it, says the American, ' not only as doing justice to 
the agent of the Colonization Society, Mr. Cresson, and to that 
Society itself, but as affording gratifying evidence that however 
prejudiced or illiberal travellers, or the partisans of particular 
political systems, may underrate the character, the institutions, 
and the virtues of this country, these are all felt and operative 
in quarters whence praise is most valuable, and where the best 
results may most certainly be anticipated from the generous rivalry 
in doing good.' 

' Mr. Cresson, your highly rifted and indefatigable countryman is, I bear, likely to 
return home ere long. I consider the main object of his mission accomplished^ for he 
has been able to form a British Colonization Society to act with, and on the principles of. 
the American Society — the Duke of Sussex at its head, supported by Lord Bexley and 
others of influence. I had the pleasure of being present at a meeting where the Duke 
presided to form it. In spite of that violent and ignorant clamor, which has met him 
everywhere from the anti-slavery agent, the cause was triumphant. 

' The Duke took a most animated and decisive part in favor of his " personal friend," 
ttr. Cresson, of Liberia, and the United States, whose real character and condition are 
belter known to him than to ninety-nine out of one hundred in this country. Most of the 
English are content to be utterly ignorant of the state of France and America, the two 
countries it most concerns them to understand, and with whose friendship we might defy 
tee rest of the world in every good cause. Sabbath, Temperance, Peace and Coloniza- 
tion Societies, we are receiving from vou j and the revival of real religion in France 
gives great hopes that if England and the United States throw their weight into the same 
scale, France will receive them next. That party in France which is most anti-English 
looks up especially to the United States. 
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FOR THX ABOLJTIONISTS. 

We commend to the attention of those few over-zealous per- 
sons who are said to be in favor of pressing the theory of immedi- 
ate emancipation in a manner calculated to exasperate that portion 
of our fellow-citizens who have the disposal of the whole affair in 
their own hands, the following remarks of a Northern man, now 
resident in Augusta, Georgia, which we take from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser : 

1 To accomplish anything at all, the friends of abolition must make something like an 
extended effort j must organize something of an extended association ; must act with 
concert and energy. If they do not do aU this, their movement will end, as the mere 
ebullition of a few enthusiasts who can talk, hut not act. If they do it all, if they succeed 
in organizing a body, at all likely to be formidable to the slaveholder, one of two things 
must follow. Northern legislature* must put down the association at once and forever, or 
Southern legislatures will put down this Federal Union. 1 do know what Southern feeling 
it on this subject. And, in the presence of God, I tell you, that this Union will not last 
ore hour, afler it is ascertained that Northern influence is to be exerted to a formida- 
ble extent, on this question. I am not a slave holder, I am a Northern man, proud of 
my Yankee birth. The dearest land on earth, to me, is the land of my fathers. If I love 
any body, in this world, I love my old Yankee friends. I cannot forget my old Yankee 
feelings. I consider slavery the greatest blot on the character, ana the greatest curse 
on the prosperity of the South. But, I most solemnly declare, that before I would 
consent to submit to Northern dictation, on this point, I would shed my last drop of blood 
in putting down the Union, which our fathers* blood cemented. Now, if, with all my 
Yankee feelings, only a denizen of the South, I can speak thus (as in sober sadness I do) 
what think you must be the feelings of the warm-blooded natives of the South, with 
all their prejudices already irritated against you ? You might as well undertake to 
reason with a herd of mad bulk, as to argue with them on this question. They tell you, 
* you shall not touch it. If you do, we divide at once.' And rely upon it, they will keep 
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their threat. Do your abolition men wish to divide the Union ? Do they think such a 
division will bring about their purposes of emancipation 1 It can only' do it, by war, for 
which, I trust, the maddest among them is not prepared, and of which the issue would 
not be so very certain, after all. 



ADVANCE OF THE CAUSE. 

At a very large and respectable meeting, held at the Masonic 
Hall in New York, since our last, at which addresses were made 
in favor of the Society by the Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, Chancel- 
lor Walworth, President Duer, of Columbia College, Hon. D. 
Ogden, Rev. Mr. Hawkes, and other distinguished gentlemen, 
whose opinions have deserved influence wherever they are them- 
selves known, over $3,400 were raised on the spot for the So- 
ciety ; and a large Committee was appointed, with President Duer 
for its Chairman, to take measures for raising $20,000 in the city 
and state of New York. This Committee, we understand, have 
already commenced operations, and have met with an unexpected 
and most gratifying degree of success. There can be no doubt 
that the entire sum will be raised. 

Colonization meetings have been recently held at Newark, N. J. 
and at Brooklyn, N. Y. and about $300 collected in the former 
place, and $500 in the latter. 

The people of Albany have undertaken to raise $3,000, and 
have resolved, with the permission of the Parent Society, to ap- 
propriate their contributions towards the building up of a new set- 
tlement to be called Albany. 



THE PROTEST 



The Cincinnati Journal very correctly remarks of this docu- 
ment : — c Its respectable source will insure it a careful reading. 
These men have a right to be heard, and though their opinions 
differ widely from our own, we are quite willing to give them a 
place in the Journal. At the same time, we deem it our duty to 
say, that we believe these benevolent men have gained their im- 
pressions of the Colonization Society from its enemies. Great 
efforts have been made in this country, to inculcate sentiments al- 
most precisely similar to those embodied in the Protest. A spe- 
cial messenger was despatched to England, to convey these opin- 
ions to the British public. He went, told his story, which, at the 
distance of three thousand miles, it was not easy to question, and 
now comes back with the echo of his own opinions in his pocket*' 



THE COLONIZATIONIST 



AND 



JOURNAL OF FREEDOM. 



DECEMBER, 1833. 



THE ENGLISH COLONY AT SIERRA LEONE. 

The latest account, and that a highly interesting one, of these settlements, it 
furnished by Mr. Leonard, author of a recently published volume of Observations on the 
Western Coast of Africa, and one of the officers under command of Capt. Owen, 
whose ' Voyages ' were noticed in our last number. The following passage bears date 
of December, 1830. 

The fine picturesque appearance which the town assumes 

from the anchorage is greatly diminished on entering it. It is 

placed on the side of a hill, situated in the area, or bosom, of the 

amphitheatre mentioned above. This hill is formed of a primitive 

brittle rock, that appears chiefly to consist of sandstone, and a 

combination of oxygen, having a strong magnetic quality: of this 

several of the houses are built, but many more are constructed of 

wood, and all have quadrangular roofs, covered with small pieces 

of wood, which they call shingles, in place of slates. The iron 

stone of these, blackened and corroded by the frequent rains, has 

a very uncouth appearance, although a plentiful aspersion of 

whitewash appears to be made use of to hide the deformity. The 

wooden buildings, with chinks in the walls, and uneven boardings, 

although daubed like the others with coloring matter, arid look 

well at a distance, are only a few degrees superior to the booths of 

ft race course or a fair ; besides that they are not lasting, owing to the 

destructive incursions of a small and very numerous kind of white ant, 

which the natives call ' bug-a-bug.' The houses are constructed on 

the principles of free ventilation : most of them being surrounded 

with covered galleries, open in front, or numerously perforated with 
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jalouseed windows, or blinds of wicker work, to exclude the sun 
and allow (he air to permeate. Most of these superior kind of 
buildings are unconnected with each other, being separated by a 
colony of small huts, inhabited by people of every shade, from 
strawcolor to perfect jet, generally Maroons. These huts are 
built of twigs wattled together round poles stuck in the ground ; 
the interstices filled with clay, and the roof four-sided and thatched 
with straw or dry grass. Some of them are likewise formed of 
planks united edgwise, but such belong to certain of the black 
aristocracy only. The streets of the town are very wide, placed 
at right angles, and plentifully supplied with grass and rubbish. 
The soil is exceedingly hard during the dry season, and the red 
powder of the oxide adheres most tenaciously to one's nether 
garments moist with perspiration, daubing them most unsparingly 
with iron mould. During the rains, I am told, this hard soil 
becomes so soft and saturated with moisture, that if not very 
careful, one may step up to the knees in mud in every street of 
Freetown. 

Each house has its garden full of fruit trees of various sorts 

peeping over the roofs and garden walls, reminding one of the 

green luxuriance of an English village in the month of May. A 

little higher up the hill, overlooking the town, Fort Thornton, the 

citadel, or principal fort, is situated, with the military hospital 

behind, — which, by the by, might be in a much more elevated, 

and therefore more cheerful, cool, and healthy situation ; and on 

the very summit of the hill stands the new barracks, commodious, 

clean, and well ventilated. A place more eligible for their erection 

could not be found in the whole neighborhood. The temperature 

is usually two or three degrees below that of the town, and 

although the bay should be perfectly calm, there is almost always 

in this elevated spot a light and refreshing breeze. The summit 

of this hill commands the most superb and agreeable prospect 

imaginable in every direction but one, where the burying-ground 

presents itself, and the newly turned up mould which covers the 

recent victims to fever. The beautiful valley separating this from 

the semicircular range of woody hills in the back ground, forming 

a line of demarcation between the vicinity of Freetown and all 

that may be disagreeable to the eye beyond ; the little villas 

peeping through the woods in rural modesty ; the wide spreading" 

town at our feet, embowered in trees ; its spacious streets full of 

moving forms, dark, to be sure, but replete with life and bustle ; 

and the still, expansive estuary, unruffled by a breath, bearing on 

its smooth surface ships of various size and structure, pilgrim specks 

from ' regions most remote,' — constitute an assemblage of objects 
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highly pleasing to the eye, and gratifying to the imagination. 'All 
the grateful country breathes delight.' If we could but add with 
Gay, 

Here blooming health exerts her gontlc rcigu, 

the agreeable picture would be complete, but, merged in its fatal 
climate, all the beauties of the country are lost. 

Freetown properly consists of several districts connected with 
each other by intervening huts, of which the residences of our 
countrymen form a straggling sort of nucleus. The inhabitants are 
composed, besides Europeans, of Nova Scotia settlers, Maroons 
from Jamaica, discharged soldiers of the West India regiments and 
royal African corps, natives; and liberated Africans ; and each of 
these districts receives its name from the principal body of its inhabi- 
tants, — such as Settler Town, Maroon Town, Soldier or Gibraltar 
Town, Jaloff Town, and so on. The greater number of the respect- 
able inhabitants have low wooden boxes, somewhat resembling 
pigsties, placed outside of the doors of their dwelling and storehouses, 
in which a Krouman or negro keeps watch during the night. These 
are remarkable objects in the street, and puzzle one pot a little to 
guess their particular use. These' transportable boxes are obtained 
from -slave vessels, in which they are placed on the upper deck, 
for the use of the captain and mate, when the cabin, hold, and 
every portion of spare room is occupied by their living cargo. 
There is no scarcity of shops or l stores/ as they are called, 
where almost every article of English manufacture may be had. 
The townis also possessed of one solitary inn, and two billiard tables, 
—one at the inn, and a private one maintained by a few subscribers, 
whose complaisance enables casual visiters like ourselves to have 
free access to it at all times. 

Numbers of Foulahs, Serawoolahs, and Mandingoes, tall, 
slender made, but athletic, and intelligent looking men, are seen 
walking, or sitting in groups about the streets, dressed in long 
loose coarse blue and white robes, having the arms and legs bare ; 
their heads covered with a small red or white w r oollen or cotton 
cap ; their hair platted in numerous cords, nearly as thick as the 
little finger, and hanging round the head ; with sandals on their 
feet; and their arms and necks, and, in some instances, their 
ancles, loaded with numerous fetishes, — grisgris, as they call them, 
or charms. These are mere scraps of paper, written in Arabic 
characters, (pieces of the Koran,) and placed in small leather bags 
or boxes, which are fastened round the arm above the elbow, or 
round the neck, with straps of the same material, and resembling 
so many tobacco pouches. They have all muskets, bows, and 
arrows ; some of them long sabres or curved knives, resembling 
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creeses. The tfoulahs and Serawoolahs bring gold from the 
interior in large rough rings, which they barter for articles of dress, 

Smpowder, &c. The Madingoes trade chiefly in rice and bullocks, 
ne day lately, a number of these men, accompanied by a 
patriarchal chief called Suttapha, or Mustapha, came on board to 
see the frigate. They inspected her in the most minute way ; 
some of them extending their examination even to the main-top. 
That which seemed to afford them the greatest amusement, was 
the cabin bell ; the cord attached to which, in their examination 
of everything, one of them chanced to pull, and hearing the effect, 
and not knowing from whence the sound came, every one had a 
pull in turn, and seemed highly tickled with the constant tinkle 
which their incessant tugs produced. The arrogance, cunning, 
and open perfidy of the gold trader is surprising. It has been the 
practice with the European merchants to employ a friendly Foulah, 
or Madingo, to look out for the arrival of these people from the 
interior, and endeavor to prevail on them to sell the gold which 
they have brought to the merchant in whose confidence he is. 
While the negociation is pending, which the traders take care to 
protract as long as possible, they live at the expense of the 
merchant, who has to provide them with a house, cooking utensils, 
mats to sleep on, and provisions. At length, after some weeks, if 
well treated, a bargain is struck ; but if anything displeases them — 
if they fancy that they are not sufficiently well treated, they go to 
some one else, live with him another week or two, and perhaps 
play him a similar trick. From having been thus too much indulged, 
through the ill-judged rivalry and over-anxious cupidity of the 
merchants, they have become so proud and haughty, that they are 
generally able to dictate their own terms, which the original 
bargainer will rathei submit to than suffer another to obtain the 
gold. 

One thing strikingly remarkable in Freetown, is the total absence 
of beasts of burden, or carriages of any sort. To be sure, a milch 
cow is seen here and there grazing in the middle of the street, and 
a few goats, dogs, pigs, and poultry ; and every respectable person 
keeps his own riding horse, or gig, (in lending which, by the by, 
they are extremely liberal to visiters ;) but with these exceptions, 
I have never seen a domestic or working animal, or a carriage of 
any sort. The duties of the camel, horse, ox, mule, and ass, 
seem to be performed almost entirely by the individual or combined 
labor of our own species, and chiefly by the Africans recently 
liberated, who are to be seen in great numbers about the streets, 
almost in a state of nudity. I observed parties of these men, 
lately manumitted, dragging huge stones on low-wheeled trucks, 
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for tiie purpose of building; others arriving from the country in the 
evening, where they had been at work, clearing the ground, with 
hoes and pickaxes on their shoulders, all of them seemingly 
contented with their employment. Besides these men, parties of 
convicts, in chains, are constantly employed about any public work 
that may be going on, — black, as well as white men, who have 
been condemned for offences committed in the colony. 

The female Africans all carry their children behind their backs 
rolled in the same body-cloth which covers, from the waist 
downwards, their own nakedness. The poor little wretch, bound 
with its face to the back of its mother, and an arm and a leg on 
each side of her, and both these as well as its head exposed to the 
sun, seems to bear its irksome position, and all the shaking and 
rough usage it meets with, most philosophically. The market-place 
is crowded with liberated African females, squatted on the ground, 
or on mats, with their basket of fruit, nuts, or Chily peppers, 
displayed before them, and their naked, woolly-headed sable 
cherubs, released from their dorsal envelope, playing round them, 
and puckering their little, smooth, chubby visages into every form 
and degree of satisfaction. They sprawl about the narrow lanes 
through the market, scratching up the mud, and wallowing in it 
like as many black sucking pigs. At one time, in threading my 
passage through this labyrinth of baskets, something called off my 
attention, and I accidentally trod rather heavily upon one of these 
poor little sooty imps, which set up a squeak very much like its 
sacking prototype ; but being accustomed to hard knocks, and much 
ungentle usage, its grief vanished with that single scream. What 
with usr would have kept the whole house in an uproar for an hour 
at least, only occupied the short space of a momentary squall, and 
the little thing brightened again as if nothing had happened, much 
to my gratification, as I imagined that I must at least have broken 
some of its ribs. Its mother seemed to think very lightly of the 
matter. 

The market is large and centrically situated, and is held partly 
on the ground floor of a large unfinished building, intended, I 
believe, as an Assembly Room, and partly in the open air, 
surrounded by wooden pailings. At one end is the flesh, at the 
other the fruit and vegetable markets. The fish market is near 
the river side, and at a little distance from the others, — the whole 
filthy in the extreme. As is usual in most markets, the first of 
the morning is the best time to make purchases. The manumitted 
slaves, who chiefly supply the markets, arrive then from the 
different villages within six or eight miles of Freetown, bringing 
baskets of fruit on their heads, which Is so plentiful, that they 
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dispose of the whole load perhaps for sixpence. Part of the fruit 
and vegetables are, however, brought over from the Bullom shore, 
supplied by a powerful chief, called Dal la Mahommodou, who 
also sends numbers of bullocks to be disposed of, and who has 
also a very principal share in the wood trade of the river. Besides 
various kinds of fruit, many other articles are placed on the ground 
for sail : such as pots of palm oil, — a most diabolical mixture of 
this oil and farina, used as an article of food by the blacks, coarse 
soap, yams, cassava, half-cleaned rice, green ginger, straw hats, . 
fowls, and tobacco. The beef in the market is wretched stuff 
and the mutton little better, although said to be the finest of the 
whole coast. The cattle are remarkably small : and all that I 
have seen are of a dun color, with erect horns. Poultry and eggs 
are very small, scarce, and consequently, high priced. Bread and 
milk we find to be the most expensive of all articles ; a small roll, 
of the value of one penny in England, costing here threepence, 
and a quart of goat's milk nearly two shillings. The principal 
fish in the market are bream, gray mullet, garroupa, and rock cod. 
These are only to be had fresh late in the afternoon, when the* 
fishermen make a point of arriving just in time for dinner. 

The water of Sierra Leone is excellent, and the supply at all 
times sufficient for the consumption ; but, towards the close of the 
dry season, it is so much less abundant than usual, that ships are 
sometimes obliged to supply themselves during the night, that the 
inhabitants may not be incommoded. It is principally obtained 
from a large cistern near the Fishmarket. 

The currency of Sierra Leone is a strange and incovenient 
commixture of Spanish doubloons, — dollars rudely divided into 
four parts, each of which is called a 'cut money,' — and the 
current silver and copper of England. The cut money appears to 
be the most common medium of circulation ; everything costs so 
many ' cut moneys.' 

Amidst all the dialects spoken by the various Negro tribes and in- 
habitants in the colony, English is the language generally understood 
and made use of in every degree of imperfection. Poor Quamino, 
in giving utterance to our civilized dialect, falls into many diverting 
errors of style, as well as pronunciation, and our countrymen here 
seem to think that it is necessary he should not improve in this 
respect, as they all make use of the same defective and incongruous 
jargon in speaking to every one of dingy exterior, conceiving, no 
doubt, that the blacks understand better what is said to them when 
spoken to in their own broken and imperfect English. The 
following is a specimen of this peculiar lingua franca jargon,* 
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which I overheard the other day between a European master and 
his black servant : 

Master. ' Why for you no take book to goberna man ? ' 
Man. ' Me no get him sa.' 

Master. l Yes you did ; you get fum, fum, palaver, plenty/ 
Man. l Me no like him, sa ; me get fum, fum, palaver, plenty 
too much.' 

Which means, 

' Why did you not deliver that note to the governor ? ' 
' You did not give me any note, sir.' 
' Yes I did ; you shall be punished.' 

' I would rather not sir ' x for I have had quite enough of 
punishment already.' 

One more extract relating to a settlement a few miles distant from Sierra Leone, will 
indicate the author's opinion on some important points in the character of the African, 
and also in the resources of the country: 

During my visits to- Kiss et, I occasionally entered the church, 
— a large unfinished building, capable of containing nearly one 
thousand persons — while the negro children were singing at the 
pitch of their shrill voices, a diurnal song of praise, superintened 
by a black missionary assistant, belonging to the village. When I 
entered, they, of course, all looked round and smiled, but continued 
with open mouths and teeth of ivory, to scream their canticle to 
the end of the verse, when all was hush, and, at a given signal 
from the teacher, a hundred little voices squeaked l Good evening 
sir,' repeating the salutation two or three times. As my visits 
were always accidental, the children were, of course, quite 
unprepared ; and I cannot speak too highly of the progress they 
appeared to have made in reading and writing — of their clean and 
neat appearance, and the intelligent smiles of health, pleasure, and 
curiosity, that beamed from every countenance. In the discipline 
of these village schools, however, so far as I could learn, there is 
too much time lost in singing psalms and hymns, the greater part 
of the day being passed in this exercise. 

The view from the upper part of the rising ground on which 
Kissey is situated, embraces some beautiful and striking objects. 
The Lion mountains are just above us, clad with trees ; the wide 
spreading village lies at our feet, adorned with every green plant 
which the country produces ; beyond this, the river expands — a 
placid, silvery stream — the meanderings of which are to be seen, 
with its low, variegated islands, and the flat and woody Bullom 
shore skirting its northern bank, as far as the eye can reach. At 
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E resent there are no fewer than fifteen or twenty ships in this, the 
lellacorree and Scarcies rivers, embarking cargoes of timber for 
England, and almost every week adding one or two to the number. 
The tiade of the colony employs about fifty thousand tons of 
shipping annually. Since the suppression of the slave trade in 
these rivers, that system of vassalage and enlistment, under the 
banner of a chief, which was so necessary for personal protection 
during its continuance, has ceased to exist ; and the sun of freedom 
having poured his benignant and fertilizing influence on the 
desecrated soil, industry has been fostered, and every description 
of improvement has made rapid progress among the native tribes, 
in the vicinity. The wood trade commenced in 1816, under the 
auspices of Mr. M'Cormack, a respectable merchant of Freetown, 
who, by much labor and perseverance, taught the native Bulloms 
and Timmannees to cut down the stately, ancient monarchs of the 
forest, and prepare them for transportation to another land. 

The untaught savages at first laughed at him, and even the 
Europeans at Freetown considered his attempt as a wild scheme ; 
and nothing but the greatest exertions could have overcome the 
difficulties he had to encounter in the prejudices of the natives, 
the want of beasts of burden, of carriages, or roads of any sort, by 
which to convey the trees to the river side. Perseverance, however, 
surmounted every obstacle, and the timber trade of this colony has 
so rapidly increased, that the annual duties on the importation of 
it alone amount to a very considerable sum — I believe about 
£20,000. The wood, which is commonly called African oak or 
teak, from the resemblance it bears to them, although it is in some 
measure different from both, is now floated down the river in rafts 
and deposited in factories, as they are called, or storehouses, 
erected in convenient places on the different islands, or on the 
main, to be in readiness for embarkation. 

Mr. Leonard gives a detailed account of the mode in which the slave-trade is now 
carried on upon this coast, and of the success of the efforts made, through the medium of 
the colony, to suppress it. We must refer our readers for these facts to the volume 
itself. 



CLAIMS OF COLONIZATION. 

We republish the following, from the Cincinnati Baptist Weekly Journal, with much 
pleasure, omitting only the writer's concluding remarks tin the Influence of Colonization 
upon Slavery, an important subject, but one upon which very similar views have been 
recently expressed in this Magazine : 

' The simple and direct object of the American Colonization 
Society, as expressed in its Constitution, namely, to establish, with 
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their own consent, the free people of color of the United States in 
colonies on the African coast, we look upon as a worthy object. 
We regard it as an object * sufficiently large and important [and 
comprehensive in its beneficial bearings,] to merit the generous 
and persevering support of our country men.' Our present views 
lead us to urge this support on the ground of philanthropy, which 
embraces the whole human family within the compass of its 
benevolent wishes and efforts ; of a special regard for the welfare 
of the colored race — a race which demands at our hands compen- 
sation for centuries of wrong, and outrage, and oppression ; of patriot- 
ism which, moving in the hearts of our countrymen, must incite them 
to strenuous efforts to remove the crime and the evil of slavery, 
now resting, with a withering blight, upon this otherwise happy 
land, and which, with the light of the present day beaming around 
it and yet remaining without such efforts, cannot fail, in reference to 
this subject, to tremble at the thought that God is just ; of love to 
the cause of human liberty, which desires to see the example of 
free government, here enjoyed, encircle the wide earth w T ith its 
influences ; and finally we urge this support, because in this 
enterprise we seem to see one of the openings which Providence 
unfolds for letting the gospel c have free course, and be glorified/ 
To specify more particularly some of the prominent and palpable 
reasons for these views, is the leading design of the present 
remarks. 

1 . The object in question is a practical mode of doing some- 
thing for the benefit of the colored portion of our race. Seventeen 
years ago, this was a problem. Experiment has now shown it to 
be a truth. Between two and three thousand persons, — part of 
them formerly free in this country, part of them manumitted for 
the purpose of their going to Liberia, and part of them rescued by 
the colony from slavery, on the African coast, — are at Liberia. 
They are now living comfortably, and, for the most part, contentedly. 
Their condition is daily improving ; their prospects jor the future 
are flattering. The statement has often been made, and we 
believe with truth, that in the history of the planting of colonies, 
no instance can be found more successful in its beginnings than 
that of Liberia. 

2. The colonization scheme, ns it moves successfully on, tears 
up by the root the infidel notion, that the colored man is not 
capable of civilization and freedom. As things have been in 
times past, advocate the right of the negro to the condition of 
freedom and equal privileges with the white man, and you are 
everywhere met with the assertion of his inferiority and his inca- 
pacity to appreciate and enjoy this condition — with the assertion 
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that evidently he was intended by his Creator for a servant. And 
for proof, you are pointed to the generally degraded character 
of the colored population, the free as well as the enslaved — a 
character which undoubtedly would attach itself to the white man in 
process of time, were he made to exchange places with the negro. 
But tell your objector to look at Liberia, and see the happy popu- 
lation, with a government and rulers of their own election, with 
their schools for the instruction of their children, with their 
churches, with their commerce, their arts, and their agriculture, — 
all urging them to industry, stimulating their enterprise, elevating 
their aims, and manifestly tending rapidly to place them high in 
the scale of social and civil improvement — and you effectually put 
an end to the allegation that the colored man is not capable of 
being free, and of acting in a manner worthy of a freeman. A 
moment's look at such a scene would avail more than a century's 
reasoning on the subject. 

3. If the preceding statements be true, it follows of course that 
those who go to Liberia will vastly improve their condition. Here 
circumstances keep them depressed. That these circumstances 
are wrong and imply criminality on the part of the white, to a 
high degree, may be said and admitted ; it is sufficient for our 
present purpose that they exist, and that such is their effect. 
True, they may meet hardships in their new home, as who does 
not in a new country ? But they look forward to a better condi- 
tion ; and the well-grounded expectation of leaving to their children 
an inheritance of freedom, converts their very hardships into 
happiness. 

4. It will benefit Africa. The influence of a flourishing colony 
of enterprising and enlightened people will be salutary on the 
native rude inhabitants. They will not be kept asunder by 
principles of repulsion that cannot be overcome, like the European 
and the Indian in this country. They are of the same stock ; they 
will come together ; civilization and moral and social improvement 
will spread around their happy effects. 

5. It will be advancing another step towards suppressing that 
greatest of abominations, the African slave-trade. Between, two 
and three hundred miles of the coast already belong to Liberia; 
and through this extent the slave-trade is almost or entirely 
checked. Extend such a defence around her borders, and Africa 
will be guarded from the ruthless avarice of the unprincipled 
European. 

6. Colonies like that at Liberia will facilitate the introduction of 
the gospel into Africa. The simple planting of colonies will not 
of itself do this; but if they are wisely conducted, they will afford 
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opportunity for it. And it is a source of gratification to know that 
this opportunity is not likely to pass unimproved. 

7. It gives those in the slave states who hold slaves and wish to 
free them, an opportunity of gratifying their wishes. Without 
such an opening as this, they could not do it. The laws of 
some of the states forbid emancipation, unless the emancipated 
leave the state, and they forbid too the instruction of slaves in the 
arts of reading and writing. Liberia enables the master who 
wishes to do justly, to give liberty to his slave, and to provide him 
with a home, and the means of comfortable living. 

8. It is not the least among the praises of the scheme of plant- 
ing colonies of free colored people on the coast of Africa pursued 
by the American Colonization Society, that it has opened the way 
to a thorough discussion of slavery in all its bearings — in its char- 
acter, as a flagrant violation of justice, and of the principle of equal 
rights — in its influence upon the character of the people where it 
is tolerated, in respect to their morals, their habits of industry, and 
their general prosperity — and in its influence upon the general 
prosperity and harmony of our whole country. 

We do not add, as arguments in favor of this plan, that it is the 
imly thing that can be done for the relief of the colored people ; 
nor that it is a sure and practicable mode of removing the whole 
colored population from the Uniied States, and placing them in 
Africa in a far happier condition, than it is possible, in the nature 
of things, they can ever be made to enjoy in this country. The 
first we do not believe, and the last wants proof. By asserting 
the first, colonizationists, in our apprehension, gain nothing, but, 
on the contrary, have brought upon their enterprise a large part of 
the hostility which of late has been raised against it ; the last we 
consider not only doubtful, but unnecessary to secure the support 
and cooperation of every man w T ho is willing to promote any 
practicable measure of philanthropy. Such support and coopera- 
tion, while it is conducted in a spirit of philanthropy, we hope the 
plan of African colonization will receive. 



[ From the Now York Commercial Advertiser.] 
EMANCIPATION. 



It has never been the expectation of the friends of the American 
Colonization Society, that the contributions of individuals, how- 
ever munificient, would be adequate to the removal of the great 
mass of colored people, resident in the United States, to Africa. 
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But they have believed, and are daily more and more fortified in 
that belief, that two great influences may be brought to bear, 
with power fully adequate to the end, by presenting probable 
evidence of the feasibility of the plan. The first of these influ- 
ences relates to the direction of the public resources to this object 
by Congress. That body cannot be expected to act in this matter 
until they shall be obviously sustained by the buoyancy of public 
sentiment. As soon as that becomes manifest and paramount, we 
shall find all pretended constitutional scruples vanish. The other 
influence to which we refer, is that derivable from such a prosper- 
ous condition of the colonial settlements as shall induce our 
colored population to seek a passage to Africa by their own means ; 
and for the same reason — the hope of bettering their condition, — 
which wafts from year to year, such myriads of foreign peasants to 
our shores. 

The latter influence is constantly gathering force from every new 
developement ; and the former, it will be perceived from the 
action of two of the slave-holding states, promises results not less 
auspicious. The Maryland Stale Colonization Society have 
determined, as is generally known, to establish a distinct colony on 
the coast of Africa, at or near Cape Palmas, (southeasterly from 
Monrovia,) combining great and peculiar advantages. In under- 
taking this enterprise, they avow it as their object not merely of 
removing thither by their own consent the (rev people of color, 
but also effectually, though gradually, and consistently with the 
rights of all, extirpating slavehy in the state, and restoring 
to the land of their fathers the whole of its colored population. 
They design further to call the new settlement ' Maryland.' 
Such an avowal, in the midst of a slave-holding state — and that, 
too, by the authorized Agents of that state — should put to the 
blush those who impudently assert of this great scheme of benevo- 
lence that it is adverse to the cause of human freedom. 

But Maryland is not the only slave-holding state that is evincing 
a disposition to rid itself of the incubus that rests upon it. In 
Tennessee also, public opinion is manifesting its power upon public 
bodies, and although it falls short of the extent to which we would 
gladly push it, yet we hail the following resolutions recently 
adopted by the House of Representatives in that state, as auspi- 
cious to the cause of final, gradual and constitutional emancipation : 

Resolved, That the select committee on the subject of the American Colonization 
Society, be instructed to inquire into the expediency of memorailizing Congress to make 
an appropriation pf $100,000 annually, to be applied by the said Colonization Society in 
transporting to Liberia the free colored population of the United Stales. 

>propriation 
Colonization 
Liberia the 
free colored population of the state of Tennesse. 
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[For the Colon izntionist.] 
RECAPITULATION. 

Since the commencement of the publication of this Magazine, 
several movements have taken place of more or less general 
interest, bearing upon its character, its claims to public patronage, 
and its prospects of ultimate and complete success. Some of these 
we shall^briefly refer to, and others must necessarily be left for a 
future occasion. 

The condition of the colony has been recently ascertained more 
accurately, it is supposed, than for many years before was the 
case in this particular community, from the statements of Messrs. 
Williams and Roberts, colored gentlemen, the former Vice- Agent, 
and the latter High Sheriff of the colony. Both these individuals 
having resided several years in Africa, and both of them being 
high in the confidence and respect of their fellow citizens, not less 
than in those of the Society, as intelligent and honorable men; 
their testimony doubtless had, as it deserved to have, a weight of 
influence which the mere respectability of their personal appear- 
ance might not have insured them. 

This visit of the Liberian Magistrates, we may remark, by the 
way, was, with its attendant circumstances, a most gratifying 
confirmation of the theory which the founders and friends of 
Colonization have ardently encouraged in reference to the feelings 
commonly! understood to be cherished, or suffered to exist, by the 
mass of the white population of this country towards their fellow 
citizens, and their fellow men not citizens, who are furnished by 
nature with a skin not colored like our own. Prejudice enough 
there is, at the best, we ackowledge — prejudice founded on circum- 
stances which originated in the crime of the white, though they 
would seem to terminate in the curse of the black man — a kind 
of prejudice which is not and never has been entertained by our own 
or any other race in reference to the Indian — nay, a prejudice in 
which it is well established by historians and travellers, that the 
Indians themselves participated in, perhaps, an equal degree with 
ourselves. The circumstances to which we allude — the origin 
of this oppressive estimate of the blacks — are too well understood, 
too thoroughly incorporated into still-existing institutions, to 
require exposition here. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
that they are but circumstances, and that the prejudice we speak 
of, is but a casual, and not in any considerable degree at least a 
constitutional prejudice. It is in fact but the prima facie impres- 
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sion made on the minds of the mass of the popular multitude — who 
are in the habit of receiving more of impression than information 
respecting matters of this kind — by the actual obvious condition 
and character of the blacks with whom they associate more or less, 
unexplained to the heedless observer by reasonings of history and 
philosophy, which, if they were but appreciated, would change 
everything like contempt of the blacks as a class into sorrow for 
them and shame for ourselves. 

The visit and report of the Liberia ns, but more especially the 
successful establishment of a complete and flourishing colony 
constituted of the same class of our population — many of them 
once slaves, and none of them ever enjoying in this country any- 
thing like an equality in public opinion with the whites — are a 
gratifying confirmation, we say, of the theory always most urgently 
pressed by the promoters of African colonization in regard to the 
native social, civil and intellectual capacity of the negro. They 
have contended that he needed but the same inducements for 
developing his energies and faculties of body and mind, and the 
same facilities for exerting them, and he would show himself, in 
any country and in any age, the worthy son of the same clime 
which witnessed the erection of the pyramids and fostered the 
palmy growth of Carthage — the clime of Terence, of Augustine, 
of Tertullian and Cyprian, and many a glorious name which the 
world will not willingly let die. 

To return to the Colony ; — the year which has elapsed since 
the publication of our last article on this subject has been in all 
respects one of the most important in the history of these thriving 
settlements. 

The Sixteenth Annual Report informs us that satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been effected by the Colonial Agent for the setde- 
ment of Grand Bassa, a tract of country which, in regard to its 
climate, soil, situation, and productions of all kinds, is proved to 
be inferior to no other district on the whole coast. A valuable 
territory on the western banks of the St. John's river, with four 
large islands within the river, additional to the immense tract pur- 
chased by Mr. Ashmun, have not only been peaceably obtained 
of the natives, but the latter have pledged themselves, — such, 
seems to be their anxiety to trade and associate with the Liberians, 
— to erect suitable buildings, at their own expense, for the accom- ' 
modation of the first emigrants. In farther illustration of the last 
named trait in the neighboring natives it may be mentioned that 
about 10,000 of them, formerly among the most hostile and 
troublesome, have recently, by their kings, put themselves more 
or less under the protection and jurisdiction of the Liberian 
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government, A considerable number of the children of chiefs 
are, and have been at different times, placed under the personal 
care of the principal colonists, and in their households instructed 
in a knowledge of the English language, religion and arts. Many 
of these have subsequently gone back to their relatives, and the 
result of their appearance and influence, among their countrymen, 
together with other circumstances operating to give this people a 
favorable estimate of the Liberians, has been to increase and 
extend very rapidly their general disposition for intercourse, trade, 
cession of land, and submission to the laws of the colony. In 
several instances the negotiations of territory which have already 
been consummated were attended with the stipulation, as a sine 
qua non, that settlements or schools, or both, should be established 
on the soil, by the grantees, in which the grantors might have the 
bene6t of placing their children under the tuition of competent 
civilized teachers. The colony now has a commercial connection, 
by land and sea, with something like 100,000 natives ; and it is 
quite unnecessary to remark on the immense changes which may 
be effected in the condition and character of this ignorant but 
docile and sociable people by the vigorous prosecution of the 
same judicious policy which has already won for the Liberians so 
much of their affection and respect. Let the slave-traders be but 
kept from the coast, and the natives will resort to better means of 
obtaining the commodities proper for their use. The African is 
always ready to associate with every body he meets, and imitate 
everything be sees. Let the opportunity of agricultural and 
commercial emolument, or of emolument by agricultural and com- 
mercial means, be set before him, and let him be encouraged and 
instructed in it by a people whose example is of such authority with 
him in all other matters as that of the ' Americans 9 is, and we 
entertain but slight apprehensions of the result. The encourage- 
ments to this course presented by the climate, the soil, the 
products, the maritime location of the country we speak of— all 
along the slave coast, north and south of Cape Mesurado— but 
especially the constitutional character of the natives, their propen- 
sity to civilization, and their reverence for the supposed superiority 
of the white man, are all as favorable symptoms of success in the 
great foreign objects of the colonial system as the most sanguine 
of its patrons could possibly desire. 

In regard to the slave-traffic, it is generally admitted that the 
Society has succeeded in abolishing it from its own jurisdiction. 
Some time after Mr. Williams went out, about ten years since, 
he assisted personally, under the conduct of Ashmun, in the 
memorable rescue of a party of the poor kidnapped barbarians 
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who were taken, or at least exhibited openly, by the slavers, in 
the immediate vicinity of the American settlement. He occasion- 
ally saw, in those days, some half a dozen of these craft at one 
time riding off the coast at no great distance from the torn, no 
doubt waiting for cargoes ! A Liberian merchant, a colored 
gentlemen, who visited this country last season, informed us that 
is was the common opinion of the people about Monrovia that 
previous to the establishment of the colony, from time immemorial, 
the slavers had carried off five thousand victims yearly from the 
port of Monrovia alone ! Whether, then, the traffic at large has 
been reduced or not since the formation of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, it is quite clear that not only its ravages on the 
Liberian coast have been checked, but its access to that country 
altogether closed. This fact, if it does not show the suppression of 
the evil by colonial agency, clearly indicates the course proper 
to be adopted for that purpose — the maintenance and amplifica- 
tion of the plan already commenced — the occupation of the coast, 
and the civilization of the people. 



[For the Colonizationist.] 
ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK CITY ANTI-SLAVEKY SOCIETY. 

There are some correct views promulgated in this pamphlet, 
and the greater part of them are expressed in language which 
entitles them at least to perusal. Instead of calling, ' the consti- 
tution, so far as it recognises slavery, a humbug ' — the well-known 
sentiment of some of the less prudent of the same party in this 
quarter — the authors of the address before us are exceedingly 
cautious, as they should be, to refrain from expressions whTch 
savor of nullification. We cannot object to the following passage : 

' But while we confine ourselves within the'strictest construction of constitutional rights, 
we do not intend to be precluded from urging any measure which the constitution 
warrants. Congress exercises " exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over " the 
District of Columbia. If evidence were wanting to prove thai we have declined from 
the principles of our fathers, we find it in the fact that the only portion of our country, 
for which the government is alone responsible, is filled with slaves, and is the mart of a 
slave-trade scarcely inferior in enormity to that of Africa. We are therefore literally a 
slave holding nation. The abolition of slavery, in our own District, is a measure 
within the power of Congress, and so manifestly easy and safe, that it ought not to be 
delayed another year. And when this is done, we cannot but hope that some wise 
application may be made of the power of Congress " to regulate commerce among the 
several States," so as> effect the entire suppression of the infamous domestic slavk 

TRADJC ' 
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The above is stated in strong language, but it is unquestionably 
true,, that the toleration of slavery and the slave-trade in the 
National Territory is a disgrace to the character of the American 
peogle, as gross as it is unnecessary. The northern states have, 
of cdurse, a right to express their opinions on this point, and we 
doubt not they will do so with equal temperance and decision. 
There is not the slightest necessity for bullying on one hand, or 
truckling on the other. The south cannot shut its eyes forever 
against the plain justice of the claims of the free states to an unin- 
cumbered, free National Territory. 

The Anti-Slavery Society say in their address that ' their whole 
reliance, for effecting the object of this combination, is the power 
of truth and of public opinion.' We see no objection, certainly, 
to the legitimate use of these legitimate means. The friends and 
members of the Colonization Society believe themselves to have 
been for many years in the active exercise of such means — though 
they have by no means limited their activity to talking and writing 
alone: — they have been up and doing— doing a great deal — 
doing more, we think we may safely say, for the actual palpable 
relief of suffering humanity, than any other Society whatever, with 
the same humble means in the same brief period. If the enemies f 
of Colonization also can do good, so nluch the better — especially 
if they can accomplish enough to counterbalance the harm they 
effect by opposing Colonization, and prejudicing the poor blacks 
against it. Meanwhile, however, we say no possible objection to 
their talking and writing — if they be but so ' temperate in all 
things ' that their well-meant exertions for the benefit of the free 
colored man and the slave shall not result, so far as they have any 
influence, in aggravating and prolonging the circumstances which 
already make the cup of these unfortunate people bitter indeed. 

The authors of the address say — 

4 We aim to bring hack ihe public sentiment, concerning slavery, to the healthy state 
of the first days of the republic 5 and restore the abolition principles of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Rush, Jay, and others, and do what we conceive those sages would do, if they were 
now on the stage of human life. We would echo and carry into speedy effect, the voice 
of the disinterested La Fayette : 

' While I am indulging,' says he, ' in my views of American prospects and American 
liberty, it is mortifying to be told that in that very country a large portion of the people 
are slaves ! It is a dark spot on the face of the nation. Such a state of things cannot 
always exist' 

We are the more rejoiced at this declaration, because it indi- 
cates an honorable degree of liberality which we are not called on 
to acknowledged so frequently as we should like. It cannot be 
unknown to any of our readers, and especially to any of the numer- 
ous admirers of the character of Jefferson, that that distinguished 
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statesman — than whom, it is true, no man ever expressed a more 
hearty abhorrence of the slave-system in all its bearings — was 
among the very first of those few and far-seeing patriots who 
agitated, and as far as possible promoted, the design of the coloni- 
zation of the free blacks on the African coast. His correspondence 
on this subject with James Monroe, at that time (about the com- 
mencement of the current century) Governor of Virginia, and his 
zealous exertions to procure proper territory for the location of the 
contemplated colonies, are matters familiar to the memories of all 
who have made his life and character in any degree a subject of 
attention. The venerated La Fayette, we need not add, is one 
of the most ardent friends and illustrious officers of the noble institution 
of which we speak. His sentiments, cited above, are such as might 
be expected from the illustrious defender of American freedom. 
They will find a response in the hearts of all true friends of the 
Union. 

In regard to the actual effect on the condition of the slaves, of 
urging the 'truth ' in the peculiar manner characteristic, but too 
generally, of the Abolitionists, we annex to some observations of 
a writer in the New York Commercial Advertiser. 

' Who among; us docs not know, that there is no way in which we, in this latitude, can 
so much disturb and endanger the peace and security of our Union, as by persisting in 
agitating this subject ; as by demanding, as is too commonly done, in the loud tone* of 
authority, the instant emancipation of all slaves, without reference to circumstances? 
Suppose the Abolitionists right, and the slave-holder wrong, it does not follow that the 
plainest principles of our nature are to be disregarded. What is there that we repel 
with such scorn, as what we deem an impertinent interference with our private affairs? 
Do we need yet again to be told with what feelings slave-holders have ever regarded all 
northern interference with their slaves ? Can the language of unmitigated scorn and 
contempt he made stronger than that which they have ever held towards us, upon this 
subject ? And are we likely to lessen this, by persisting in provoking it ? I am not 
saying that this feeling is right, but that it universally exists is notorious. The feeling 
of slave-holders notoriously is, and ever has been such, that northern interference, 
however well meant, can never do other than mischief. At this time especially, it is 
most emphatically so. Now it is the part of wisdom to look af things as they are. Many 
things are lawful that are not expedient. Nothing can be more desirable, than that all 
slavery, every where, should cease, and if possible instantly 5 but when that is opposed, 
though only by the prejudice of slave-holders, to insist on disregarding that, merely 
because it is prejudice, reckless of time, circumstance, and consequences, may be the 
dictate of an ardent and well-meant zeal, but not of an enlightened philanthrophy. The 
extreme jealousy of southern feeling upon the subject of slavery, is unquestionably, to a 
great extent, uncalled for; but still that feeling exists, and we know it; our duty, then 
as well as policy, if we would hope ever to make them converts to our opinions, is to 
endeavor to allay those feelings. Whether the course pursued by the Abolitionists will 
accomplish that, there can certainly be no difficulty in judging ; and yet they admit that 
nothing can be done for the slave, except by consent of the masters.' 
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The Concord, N. H. Observer has also some remarks on a 
department of this subject, which appear to us worthy of consid- 
eration. We give them, in place of our own views, that we may 
not seem so express a solitary sentiment of our own. This writer 
it will 1>e seen is in favor of Abolition ; and so are we ; the only 
diversity of opinion — which we doubt not to be an honest one — 
regards the modes by which that great object is to be accom- 
plished : 

' Bat this is not all. Though the opinions, sayings, and doings of these Societies are 
not reported at the South, and their intended influence not felt, yet something about them 
is reported, and they have a certain ki.id of moral influence. Editors of newspapers 
sometimes notice them, and they do it in a way to suit the taste of their readers. The 
manner of doing it would perhaps be something like this : " Every week brings us fresh 
evidence of the hostility of the north to our interests — another society has been formed 
for the express purpose of wresting from our hands our rightful property, of exciting in 
one part of oar population a spirit of discontent and hostility to the other part, and thus 
rendering the slave unhappy and the master insecure. It does seem that our brethren at 
the north are bent upon our ruin. Not only are their designs levelled at our property, — 
insurrection and massacre will be the legitimate fruits of their doings," Aic. &c. Some- 
thing like this is what goes from our anti-slavery societies to the slave-holders — their 
discussions, the light which they throw upon the subject does not go— but such notices as 
this do go, and the influence which they are calculated to have upon slave-holders, is the 
influence, •which as a matter of fact is exerted at the south by our anti-slavery societies. 
What this influence is, is not doubtful. Irritation, exasperation, hostility to the north, 
nullification, a closing the ear against all exhortation and warning, and a hardening the 
heart against every good influence from us, arc the products. And hence it is that our 
brethren at the south who sympathise with us in our hostility to slavery, tell us that those 
who are opposing it with so much zeal and noise at the north are defeating their own 
object. And hence it is that they entreat us with so much earnestness, il we have any 
mercy for the poor slave, to be more quiet. Are their opinions to be heeded or not ? 

' We wish to be distinctly understood. Our objection is not to the object of the 
Society — it is not to the project of immediate emancipation as explained by them : bu^ 
:t is that the means they propose to employ have no tendency to accomplish the object. 
They are in the wrong place, and they do not reach the right one. The evil is in one 
place, and the remedy is applied to another. Our neighhors are sick, and we have to 
take the medicine. 

' The great desideratum is to throw a moral influence favorable to emnacipation into the 
slave-holding states. And any plan of abolition which docs not keep*this consideration 
primarily in view — which is not based upon il — we expect little from. Suppose every 
individual in the non-slave-holding states were convinced that the slaves ought to be 
emancipated immdiately— what then ? how much would be effected towards emancipa- 
tion ? That being the case, for aught we can sec, the slaves might be as they now are, 
and their masters be as they now are.' 
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[From the Episcopal Watchman.] 
THE LITTLE NEGRO BOY 

' I cannot, cannot wash it off/ 

Said the little negro boy, 
Whose countenance ne'er shone 

With the beaming light of joy — 
1 1 went down to the river's side, 

While master's people slept, 
Bui I could not, could not wash it off'— 

Said the negro boy, and wept. 

He had looked upon his master's child, 

And thought with what delight 
T'would fill his little breaking heart 

Were his brow so pure and white. 
And softly to the river's brink 

At early dawn he crept. 
' I cannot, cannot wash it off/ 

Said the negro boy, and wept. 

Though dark his brow as ebony, 

And sable was his skin, 
The gentle mind that he possess'd 

Was pure and fair within 5 
But the Ethiope dyes which guilt and sin 

Have spread o'er human clay, 
Nor Pharpar's nor Abana's stream 

Can cleanse or wash away. 

Oh no ! but there 's a fountain pure, 
Whose sacred source is heaven j 

Whose ever-living waters 
To a sinful world are given — 

' Wash in that fountain and be clean/ 
Faith hears the Spirit say — 

' Go to that pure and holy stream, 
Aud wash thy stains away.' 



FRENCH COLONY IN AFRICA. 

Boujeiah, the place against which the French expedition from 
Toulon is directed, lies about half way between Algiers and Con- 
stantino, and close to it is the mouth of the Zowah, the most con- 
siderable river of the Regency, and upon which is situated the city 
of Constantine. The harbor is very spacious, much larger than 
that of Algiers, but not so secure. The Spaniards landed here in 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century. During the minority of 
Charles I, of Spain, under the regency of Don Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, Cardinal Ximenes, in the year 1509, obtained permission to 
undertake the conquest of Oran, then a flourishing place, and a 
kind of republic, under the protection of the Bey of Tremesan, 
and which, if conquered, was to remain to the Cardinal and his 
successors in the sea of Tolodo, till the Regent should repay the 
charge of the expedition, as the Cardinal furnished everything ex- 
cept the transports. Having equipped an armament consisting of 
10,000 infantiy and 4,000 horse, and taking as second in com- 
mand, Count Pedro Navarro, the Cardinal set sail, and landed at 
Boujeiah. Disembarking all the infantry and 2,000 horse, he or- 
dered the vessel with the rest of the cavalry, to sail direct for Oran. 
The Moors not conceiving that any of the force had been sent 
around, went out and gave the' Spaniards battle ; but after gallantly 
defending themselves, seeing the Christian flag flying on the walls 
of their city, they gave way, and were soon dispersed and cut to 
pieces. Cardinal Ximenes then returned to Alcaja, where he was 
founding an university, leaving the command of the whole to Don 
Pedro Navarro, who, assuming the title of General of the forces, 
conquered the kingdom of Boujeiah, and forced the Beys of Tu- 
nis and Tremesan to become tributaries, as also the city of Algiers, 
until, passing his conquests too far, he suffered a defeat, and in 
1510 was routed before Tripoli, when he lost several thousand of 
his best men. The Regent of Spain, how r ever, being determined 
to carry on the war, declared he would go In person, and ordered 
yast preparations to be made throughout the kingdom. This had 
its desired effect of intimidating, for without striking another blow, 
it brought the Moors to submission, obliged them to restore all the 
Christian slaves, to beccme his vassals, and to pay him annually 
large tributary sums. 

Oran was kept in possession by the Spaniards till 1708, when 
k was retaken; they, however,became masters of it again in 1732. 
In 1790 nearly the whole of the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, when 2,000 persons perished ; since which the Spaniards 
have evacuated it, and it is now in the occupation of the French. 

jCharles the First, of Spain, with Don Lewis of Portugal, hav- 
ing together 140 ships of war and gallies, and 260 vessels of smal- 
ler size, also landed at Boujeiah in 1534, when4hey took the for- 
tress of Goletta, the greatest naval and military deposit belonging 
to the Bey of Tunis, which the Spaniards retained till 1574., when 
Selim the Second took it from them. 

In June last, the French forces in Algiers amounted to 17,000 
men, 4,000 forming the garrison of that place, conjointly with the 
5,WQ National Guards, and the remaining 13,000 Were quartered 
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in the different forts and advanced posts ; and the present expedi- 
tion preparing for Boujeiah will make, it is said, an addition of 
4,000 more. All the officers to be employed on the occasion 
have been furnished with a map of the town of Boujeiah and its 
environs. 



[From the Brattlehoto' Vt. Inquirer.] 
REASONS FOR EMIGRATION. 

Is then colonization a necessary or advantageous measure ? 
Why should the free black population remove ? Why can they 
not become an integral and corporate portion of our own wide and 
happy country, possessed of equal rights, and enjoying equal pros- 
perity? The reply is obvious. Prejudice will ever prevent the 
white man from acknowledging the negro as an equal. His com- 
plexion is the cause of his fate, and until Almighty power shall 
change his skin, he must here form part of a degraded and unfortu- 
nate race, and be doomed to a perpetual state of bondage and 
moral vassalage. Whatever may be their mental attainments, 
whatever their moral worth, they cannot pass the line of demarca- 
tion : they cannot share in the privileges and honors of our social 
relations. Exposed to every possible temptation, they are virtu- 
* ally shut out from every generous incentive to exertion. They 
are of an inferior caste. Hence our cities are crowded with idle, 
dissolute, and depraved blacks. Hence they enter, out of all due 
proportion, into our penitentiaries and jails. Their very name is a 
terrn of reproach. In many states we deny them the rights of 
citizens, and even when we draw nigh unto Him, who is no re- 
specter of persons, and in whose sight all distinctions of country 
and color are alike trivial, we keep them apart, as though we feared 
pollution from their presence. We do not justify this feeling of 
aversion — we deprecate it; but it is natural ; it cannot be wholly 
rooted out. The young African damsel, in the heart of Africa, 
shed tears, when she saw a white man enter her dwelling, and 
very candidly expressed to him, her horror and distress at his 
shocking whiteness. With these feelings of aversion, the white 
and the black can never amalgamate. Let us take, then, the only 
method in our power to alleviate the evil : let us remove them to 
their ' father land' — where, with every honorable incentive to en- 
terprise before them, they can gain the honest rewards of labor. 
Here, especially in the slave-holding states, the great avenues for 
the exertion of profitable industry are forever sealed up. Slave, 
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and free-labor clash together. The manumitted slave is an ob- 
ject of suspicion and terror to the slave-owner, as he is the cause 
of discontent in the slave, who sees his countrymen free, and does 
not stop to reason upon the comparative happiness enjoyed by 
each. He has the curse of bondage upon himself, and he pants 
after the name of freeman : he runs away or rebels. Remove 
then the free black, and the condition of the slave will be at once 
improved ; as the principal cause of restraint and severity is also 
removed. We say, then, there is a sufficient motive to urge the 
black to remove from this land.' Here every thing is against him ; 
but in Liberia, indentity of race, the richest soil, biennial crops, 
numerous and valuable commodities for traffic, the appropriate cli- 
mate of the race, and, more than all, not nominal, but real free- 
dom, not of the body only, but of the mind, — all invite the negro 
to turn his persecuted and weary feet backward to the soil of his 
lathers. 



[From Finch >8 Travels in the United States, 1833.] 
TREATMENT OF SLAVES. 

The allowance to the slaves in Virginia and Maryland is, 
usually one bushel of Indian corn meal per month, and thirty or 
sixty salt herrings or eight pounds of smoked meat. The slaves- 
are fond of Indian corn, and if by any accident there is a scarcity, 
and they receive wheat flour, it almost causes an insurrection, and 
they are much dissatisfied. It does not agree with them so well 
as the Indian corn meal. The process for preparing it for food is 
very simple ; I went into some of the huts and saw it done. They 
mix the meal with water, and make it into cakes ; the ashes are 
swept off the hearth, and the cakes laid in rows upon it ; they 
are then covered with the hot ashes, and are soon baked ; they 
are called ash cakes. These with water form their breakfast — with 
the addition of a fish, or a small piece of meat, their dinner. The 
muscular strength of the blacks is not so great as that of the whites, 
or they do not choose to exert it ; they take care to do as little 
work as possible. But they appear hearty and robust, and are- 
less subject to disease, to which the simplicity of their diet may 
probably contribute. The slaves on an average do one-third the* 
work of a free man, I was informed by a gentleman who resided 
near Baltimore, that he wished to have a large tract of land 
cleared of wood, and, besides employing his own negroes, hired a 
number of white men, who were employed at the same time. 
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The free men cut down and piled twelve cords of wood a week ; 
the negroes cut down and piled, in the same time, five cords, 
although they worked harder than was usual for them. 

The negro huts are built of logs, • and the interstices stopped 
witli mud, of which material also the floor is composed. At one 
end is an enormous large chimney made of logs, which are of a 
large size at the bottom, and gradually smaller towards the top. 
The lower part of the chimney, in the interior, is covered with 
earth or mud, to prevent its catching fire. The negroes keep up 
large fires at riight, even in the summer season. I asked a negro 
the reason of this custom, he replied, c Massa, fire is our blanket. 
It keeps us warm.' 

The quantity of wood consumed in their huts is very great, and 
, when they go to the fields late in autumn or early in spring, they 
make large fires near the place where they work. Unmarried 
negroes sleep on planks or on the floor. Those who are married 
generally choose their wives on a distant plantation, because it 
gives them an excuse for being out at night. On these occasions 
they generally break open the stables, take the horses to ride, and 
return home early in the morning. The poor horses suffer, as 
they are made to work day and night. 

A planter informed me it was good policy to employ oxen on 
a plantation because the slaves could not ride them on these 
excursions. Almost every night, parties take place among the 
slaves on the plantations ; they assemble from a great distance, 
and have a number of amusements. These vary in different 
states ; the slaves follow the example of their masters. In Mary- 
land, dancing is fashionable ; the slaves frequently dance all night. 
In Virginia, musical parties are more frequent ; every negro is a 
musician from his birth. A black boy will make an excellent 
fiddle out of a gourd and some string. In autumn they play tunes 
on the dried stalks of Indian corn, when it is still standing in the 
field. By striking it near the ground or at the top, they make it 
discourse most excellent mnsic. The bandjo is another instrument 
they are fond of, but the supreme ambition of every negro is to 
procure a real violin. By saving the few pence which are given 
them, selling chickens, and robbing a little, if necessary, they 
generally contrive to make up the sum. An instrument of music 
seems necessary to their existence. 

The field negroes, who work on the plantations, are allowed 
two suits of clothes a year ; one suit in May for the summer, and 
one in November for the winter. On many plantations they work 
from sunrise to sunset, with the exception of two bom's in the 
middle of the day. 
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The house servants are better off in every respect, their food is 
of superior quality, and more clothing is allowed them ; besides, 
their labor is light in comparison with that of the others. 

I was surprised to find that the negro women were employed in 
field labor ; only one or two are allowed to stay at home to cook 
the ash-cakes ; the others hoe the corn and do almost all kinds of 
labor. 

The young blacks are in general very fat and happy ; they 
have nothing to do, except to wait as play-fellows on the white 
children, who play a thousand antics with them ; but the young 
negroes are as much amused as their masters. At a planter's 
house I saw two young children at dinner time, sitting by the side 
of the fire, with three young blacks to wait on each. One negro 
held the plate, another the glass of water, and the third was 
employed looking at the other two. Having so many to wait on 
them, the white children are very much indulged* Many negroes 
keep pigs and feed a number of fowls ; the sale of these enables 
them to purchase a little better clothing for Sundays. 

In the vicinity of a town I wished to send a negro on an errand, 
and asked him to go immediately ; he said it was quite impossible, 
he must change his dress or his friends would not know him. 
Insurrections are not frequent, but instances have occurred where 
overseers or planters who had been severe, have been murdered 
by the slaves ; but a dreadful punishment awaits the criminal, and 
they are seldom known to escape. During the holidays, when 
the slaves resort to the large towns, there is some apprehension of 
their rising, and the militia are assembled. None of the slaves are 
allowed to sleep in the planter's bouse; the house servants live in 
detached buildings sufficiently near to be within call. 

The condition of slaves, in the southern states of America 
appears to be better than in the West-India Islands. They 
increas every rapidly, and this circumstance is a proof of their 
general good treatment. There are exceptions, and of these I 
heard some instances ; but public opinion prevents individuals 
from proceeding to great severities. The whip is employed to 
make them labor; I was told it was necessary, but saw no instance 
of its being employed. 
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[From Bell's London Weekly Messenger.] 
NEW MILITARY EXPEDITION OF THE FRENCH, 

It will be seen amongst the recent French intelligence* that 
another expedition is about to sail for the coast of Africa, and that 
the French court, soldiery, and people, are all animated with the 
spirit of conquest and colonization. There can be no doubt but 
that the object of this expedition is not merely to confirm the 
French possession of Algiers, contrary to all express and positive 
treaty, but that its secret purpose is to avail themselves of the 
avowed hostility of Tunis and the other African powers, to attack 
and conquer these several states, and in the ultimate event to ren- 
der themselves masters of the whole Barbary coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. In England, having known these regions for so many 
years in the possession of barbarians, and therefore utterly sterile 
in corn and wine, without agriculture, commerce, or manufactures, 
we have fallen into the conclusion that these countries are all natu- 
rally as worthless as they appear, and that their sterility is rather 
the natural character of their sbil and climate than the incidental 
consequence of a savage and sensual religion, of a ferocious and 
unsettled despotism, and of those habits, and that national charac- 
ter, which are the certain effects of such causes. But a very 
moderate knowledge of history w T ould acquaint us that Africa, un- 
der the Roman empire, was the granary of Italy, that her fields- 
were celebrated by historians for their vast breadths of waving bar- 
vests, and that what has now become a mere sandy desert, and sa 
many unoccupied ports, was formerly the cheerful and busy scene 
of the ploughman and the mariner ; her harbors were full of ships, 
and her corn and wine markets were visited by merchants from all 
parts of the Roman 'world. And nothing is wanting but the re- 
turn of industry and civilization to restore the same fertility and 
opulence. Africa, in the bands of France, will, in progress of 
time, become an immense addition to the military strength and re- 
sources of this restless people ; and so much the more perilous to 
the peace of Europe, as her security renders the African ports al- 
most French harbors. 

What then, it may be said, shall we grudge this civilization of* 
Africa and this recovery of such regions to the dominion of civili- 
zation and morals ? To which we answer, that in the acquisition 
of all new benefits or advantages, the first question should be, what 
is the price, or cost, and though the promised good be to all ap- 
pearance great and certain, is it worth what must be its sure cost, 
to ourselves? And secondly, and most importantly, are the^ 
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French, in their present condition of morals, manners, and religion, 
the kind of masters and missionaries, whom from honest and chris- 
tian feelings, we should send forth to teach and civilize an ignorant 
and barbarous nation ? It is a good and wise remark of some old 
Christians, that the apparent reason why the Supreme Being al- 
lowed Christianity to be extirpated in Japan, and checked its sud- 
den and quick growth in China, was that he did not will such a 
Christianity ; he would not have his vineyard enlarged by such la- 
borers ; he would not have new scions from such a stock, nor re- 
new the growth of heresy and corrupt religion in a new religion. 
And, may it not be said, that Africa is happier in her present ig- 
norance and barbarism, than she would be rendered by French 
instruction in religion and morals ? 



[From the Alexandria Gazette.] 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE BLACKS. 

The peculiar state of our population in the south, and our situa- 
tion in a well-known point of view, render it impolitic, not to say 
dangerous, to introduce general education amongst all the inhabi- 
tants of this section of country. Persons of reflection at the north 
will readily perceive and appreciate the motives which dictate this 
course. But if necessity teaches us caution, and a regard to the 
present and future peace and happiness of society, it does not freeze 
up the genial current of good and kindly feeling which runs in our 
bosoms towards all mankind. And our fellow citizens elsewhere, 
were they to come amongst us, would soon perceive that we are 
not behind any in true benevolence and genuine philanthropy, 
when exerted even in behalf of the colored population — a race 
which comes in for so large a share of their attention, and which, 
some of them idly imagine, claims so small a portion of our own. 

We are led to these remarks by a fact which has not, perhaps, 
come to the knowledge of the public generally, and which we take 
this occasion to mention. 

At the last Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Virginia, the subject of the moral culture of the blacks was 
brought under consideration, and received great attention from that 
body. After due deliberation, it was unanimously resolved that it 
was a subject worthy of the concern of the philanthropist, — and a 
request was made that the Assistant Bishop of that Church, in the 
Diocess of Virginia, would embody his views, which were adopted, 
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in the form of a pastoral charge, and thus make it obligatory upon 
the clergy of that denomination to pursue the matter in a right 
spirit. This will probably be done in the course of the winter, or 
as soon as Bishop Meade's engagements will permit him to prepare 
the charge. 

It is proposed, we believe, in accordance with these views, at 
meetings held at proper and convenient seasons for that purpose, 
for the minister affectionately and kindly to instruct the colored 
people under his charge in their duty — to explain to them the 
scriptures, and the principles of the Christian Religion ; to encour- 
age them in the exercise of every good word and work ; to make 
them, if possible, dutiful and obedient in their sphere of life, — and 
generally, to give them all that moral culture of which they may 
be susceptible, and which may conduce to their own good, as well 
as to the general happiness of society. 

It is hoped and believed that great benefits may be derived from 
this scheme. As for ourselves, — after candidly considering the 
subject, — though we see. some objections, the probable amount of 
good which may be effected far outweighs the evils which we fear. 
We therefore cordially unite in wishing it every success. 

We do not know exactly what regulations on this subject exist 
in other churches, besides the one we have mentioned, — and this 
article may be the means of calling their attention to the matter in 
hand. 



[From the Philadelphia Presbyterian.] 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

The question is not whether slavery is an evil ; this is conced- 
ed. It is not whether it is desirable that every man in America 
were a freeman ; this is conceded. It is not whether the Coloni- 
zation Society is, in its present form, insufficient to cure this dire 
disease ; this is also conceded. But it is, whether we can justify 
ourselves before heaven, in casting from us, as a nefarious decep- 
tion, this scheme of colonization, which promises so many benefits 
to the free blacks, so many mercies to Africa, and such induce- 
ments to the liberation of slaves. It is not, whether the Colony, 
like a talisman, can all at once charm away the curse ; we lament 
that it cannot ; but whether, in its measure, within its proper lim- 
its, and by its professed mode of agency, it may not mitigate the 
evil at home, while it tends to check the villainous trade at its very 
sources. 
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The Colonization Society has been falsely traced to an origin 
which it spurns: — to the cupidity of slave-holders. Its infant 
struggles into life were, on the contrary, accompanied by the 
prayers and christian counsel of men, whose spirits groaned over 
the degradation of the African. We well remember the time 
when, in childhood, we listened to the ardent exposition of the 
immature plan from the lips of Robert Finley. It was not then 
imagined by any that this good man was adjusting a scheme for 
the perpetuation of slavery. It has been only lately that the cry 
has opened upon the friends of the Colony that they were the 
enemies of the African. And it is only another signal proof of the 
ease with which false-witnesses may gain a hearing, that so gross 
and malign a charge has found credit with any. We lament to 

know that by means of the , the man of color in every 

town and village of this land, has been cruelly deluded into the 
suspicion that the Liberian enterprise is a plot for his ruin. We 
know to our sorrow that the kindest and sincerest advances of the 
best friends of Africa are often met with distrust, or rejected with 
anger, by the people of color. For such a condition 01 things we 
have to thank the reckless and pragmatical attempts of the Anti- 
Slavery Society and its abettors. It is, however, our belief, that 
truth will prevail ; that the Colony will be prospered of God ; and 
that by the means now in operation, the way will be opened for 
the eventual abolition of slavery, in consistency with our national 
union. 



[From the Boston Recorder.] 
THE PROTEST. 

Some of the papers quote the Protest against the Colonization 
Society, as high authority. On subjects in regard to which the 
gentlemen who have signed it, had the proper advantages for 
making up an opinion, what they say is certainly entitled to 
very great deference. But it requires but little knowledge of the 
history and principles of the Colonization Society and of late 
events in England, to see the origin and nature of their errors on 
this subject. 

When the opposition to Colonization began to grow warm in 
England, Mr. Clarkson wrote to a friend that he had taken 
measures to investigate the subject on this side of the Atlantic. 
He had put confidence in the wisdom and benevolence of the plan, 
and would not abandon it hastily or without reason. The result 
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of his inquries was stated by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, M. P., at an 
Anti-Colonization meeting in London, on the 13th of July. He 
said : — ' No later than yesterday, he had read a letter from 
Thomas Clarkson, whom no one could refuse to call the great 
apostle of abolition, in which he declared that, having examined 
the evidence on both sides, he still believed that the Colonization 
Society had done good, — that it was doing good, — and that more 
good would still result from its efforts.' 

Had the gentlemen who signed the Protest proceeded with as 
much deliberation and judgment, and with the same regard to the 
principle of condemning no man on the strength of violent ex-parte 
representations, they would doubtless have arrived at the same 
conclusion. 




[From the Western Methodist.] 
THE GRAVE OP COX 

From Niger's dubious billow, 

From Gambia's silver wave, 
Where rests, on death's cold pillow, 

The tenant of the grave, 
We hear a voice of weeping, 

Like low-toned lutes at night, 
In plaintive echoes sweepin 

Up Mesurado's height. 

The palm-tree o'er him waring, 

The grass above his head, 
The stream h'i3 clay-couch laving, 

All— all proclaim him dead : 
Dead ! but alive in glory, 

A conqueror at rest ; 
Embalmed in sacred story, 

And crowned amidst the blest. 

A martyr's grave encloses 

His wearied frame at last, 
Perfumed with heaven's sweet roses, 

On his dear bosom cast 5 
And A Trie's sons deploring 

Ttyeir champion laid low, 
Like many waters roaring; 

Unbosom all their woe. 

The moon's lone chain of mountains, 
The plain where Carthage stood, 

Jngurtha's ancient fountains, 
And Teenjbo's palmy wood, 
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LIBERIA— ITS MORAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION. 

The friends of this Colony and of the Colonization Society 
will be gratified to learn the result of certain inquiries into its 
moral and political prosperity, lately made for the purpose of 
eliciting facts to repel an attack made upon the morals of the 
colony, on the ground that it was not propitious to the great 
temperance reform. 

' Colonization Society of the city of New York.— At a meeting of the 
Board of Managers held September 13, 1833— on motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to propound questions on the state of 
Liberia to Mr. Williams, Vice Governor, and Mr. Roberts, High Sheriff of the Colony, 
for the purpose of obtaining information. 

Messrs. G. P. Disosway, Thomas Bell, and H. V. Garretson, were appointed to con- 
stitute that Committee. Extracted from the minutes. , 

Ira B. Underbill, Recording Secretary. 9 

In pursuance of the foregoing an examination was had on the 
17th Sept. in the city of New York. 

[Extracts from the Committee's Report.] 

Mr. Williams stated that he had resided at Liberia, with the 
exception of one visit to Ajpwica before the present, ever since 
the year 1823 ; and Mr. Roberts that he had been there ever 
since 1828, until his recent departure for this country. They are 
both natives of Petersburg, in Virginia. 

The first question in substance was — Is it true, as has been 
reported, that 1400 barrels of ardent spirits have been annually 
sold there, or ih any one year ? • * 
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IBO Intelligence and MuceUany. 

' 3d, That as the question of Slavery is one wholly within the jurisdiction of the re- 
spective states, we deem all interference on the part of citizens of other stales as highly, 
improper and impolitic. 

' 4th, That we approve of the principle of the American Colonization Society, and re- 
commend its operations to the public aid. 

4 5th, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 

and published. 1 

Jacob Gould, Chairman. 
Levi A. Ward, Secretary. 



A SOUTHERN OPINION. 



Amid all the illiberal and ignorant attacks and accusations 
brought against the Colonization Society by southern editors and 
others, it gives us pleasure to see not unfrequently an acknowl- 
edgment of its worth from that section of the country, which is so 
much the more gratifying as it comes from the midst of surround- 
ing prejudice. The Lynchburg Virginian, always one of the 
stauncbest advocates of the great cause of freedom, calls it, justly, 
'a magnificent institution.' After speaking of the unreasonable 
opposition to it from the southern nullifiers on one side, and the 
northern abolitionists on the other, it adds 



' Does it not, under such circumstances, behoove the friends o/ the Colonization 
scheme to rally in support of the Society, both by liberal contributions and by personal 
exertions 1 Convinced as they are of the beneficial character of the institution, whether 
viewed as a political or religious experiment, and whether regarded in its influence upon' 
the destinies of America or Africa, and upon the welfare of the emigrants, or of the 
people from amidst whom they remove, or of those to whom they become neighbors, do 
they not owe it to the cause to be active and zealous in its support, at this moment, when 
all the elements of an incongruous opposition are being concentrated against it? It* 
gives us great pleasure to see that in some sections of the country, indeed, its friends are 
not idle.' 



HAYTI. 



It appears from the Louisiana Courier that not a little conster- 
nation prevails in Hayti, in consequence of a peremptory demand 
upon the government of that island for the payment of the stipu- 
lated indemnity of twenty millions due to France. This indem- 
nity was for the outrages and spoliations committed by the blacks 
upon the subjects of the French government. More than thirty 
years have elapsed, and those persons to whom it is due are natu- 
rally anxious for its payment. The^jpvernment brig Le Cuiras- 
sier has therefore been despatched with the ultimatum of Louis 
Philippe, in which he threatens to send an expedition against the 
island, unless the amount is immediately paid. President Boyer, 
it is said, will not find it very convenient, just now, to make so 
large a remittance. * 
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In pursuance of the foregoing an examination was had on the 
17th Sept. in the city of New York. 

[Extracts from the Committee's Report.] 

Mr. Williams stated that he had resided at Liberia, with the 
exception of one visit to Aytrica before the present, ever since 
the year 1823 ; and Mr. Roberts that he had been there ever 
since 1828, until his recent departure for this country. They are 
both natives of Petersburg, in Virginia. 

The first Question in substance was — Is it true, as has been 
reported, that 1400 barrels of ardent spirits have been annually 
sold there, or m any one year ? * 
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Answer.—Ai is not true — there has never been anything like 
that quantity sold there in any one year since it was settled. 
There are not more than three stores in the colony that retail, and 
they cannot sell by less quantity than a gallon, on penalty of $30 
.for the first offence, and double that sum for every subsequent 
offence. 

Q. — Are there any grogshops in Liberia ? *' 

A. — There is not one in the Colony. 

Q. — How many confirmed drunkards does it contain ? 

A. — I know of only two in the colony, in a population of 
* between three and four thousand. It is rare to see any man there 
the worse for liquor ; and there are comparatively little ardent 
spirits drank in the colony. It is rather a place of deposit, where 
it is held, until it is disposed of in trade to the natives and others. 
A license to sell ardent spirits, at a less quantity than a gallon is 
$300, which amounts to a prohibition, for the sales would not 
warrant the expense. 

Q. — What is the general state of morals in the Colony ? 

A. — It is good. There has not been a capital offence com- 
mitted there from the first. There is very little profanity, gam- 
bling, or other vices. The Sabbath is much more respected there 
than here. 

Q. (to Mr. Roberts.) — What are the official duties that devolve 
upon you as High Sheriff of the Colony ? 

A. — Principally to arrest for debt, and petty thefts, and keep 
order in the Courts. 

Q. — Do you find difficulty in the discharge of those duties? 

A. — None. There has been no riot in the Colony for the 
three years, nor any resistance to lawful arrest. I might say, not a 
cross word. There is a nightwatch established for greater security. 



Q. (to Mr. Williams.) — Have you a trade ? 



[. — I am a shoemaker. 

0. — Have you been successful at Liberia ? 

A. — I have made more there in three years, than I should 
probably have made here in all my life. 

Q. — What are the facilities afforded to emigrants ? 

A. — If the emigrant settles in Monrovia, he has a building lot 
assigned him, and also a five acre pasture lot in the outskirts. If 
hs settles in the country, he has fiftyfecres of land, and is entitled 
to a deed of it as soon as he shall have built a permanent house 
upon it, and got two acres under cultivation. Lands may be 
purchased at the distance of three miles from Monrovia at fifty 
cents per acre, and within that distance they are generally worth a 
dollar per acre. 
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Q. — Do the inhabitants turn their attention to agriculture? 

A. — Less than could be wished. They are more fond of 

trading ; but when they do farm it they are successful. I knew 

of one farm from which between forty and fifty dollars worth of 

jKOduce was sold, besides supporting the family, and another 

jrhich sold between two hundred and three hundred dollars 

surplus. 

Q. — What is the character of the Grand Bassa ? 

A. — It is an agricultural settlement. 

Q. — What are their productions ? 

A. — They raise rice, corn, yams, plantains, cassada, bananas, 
squashes, melons, cucumbers and potatoes — both Irish and sweet — 
the latter of which grow particularly well. 

Q. — Do you mean that they raise Indian corn there? 

A. — Certainly — I have seen it and ate it. 

0. — What are some of their fruits? 

A. — Oranges, and most, if not all, the usual tropical fruits ? 

Q. — What kind of domestic animals do you have in the colony ? 

A. — Cattle and Cows are plenty. Hogs and poultry also do 
well, and are abundant, and also sheep. 

O. — Is the colony healthy ? 

A. — It is — after the emigrants are acclimated they are not sickly. 
We have no fever and ague. The face of the country is generally 
level, but there are few swamps or ponds, and the exhalations are 
far less than in the lower part of Virginia, where we were raised. 
In the interior there are no fogs. When the colony is more exten- 
sively cleared and opened, we expect it will be still more healthy. 
The oldest child of the colonists born there is six or seven years 
old, and the children are very hearty. 

©. — Is the water good ? 

A. — It is — very pure and pleasant. • 

Q. — How "soon may an emigrant maintain himself after his 
arrival at Liberia ? 

A. — Almost immediately, if he is a mechanic — if a farmer, six 
months are allowed. The physicians advise them not to go out 
much sooner after their arrival. It takes about eight months for 
the crops to come round. We have no taxes to pay, and our 
circulating medium is gold, silver, and palm oil. 

O. — Is there any dange^of starving there? 

A. — None whatever. 

©.- — How many of your people have become wealthy ? 

A. — Probably a dozen are worth from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars each. 

Q. — What are your relations with the natives ? 
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A. — We are under no apprehensions of difficulty with the 
natives. They are amicable, and bring their children among us. 
There have been about fifty marriages between the emigrants and 
recaptured Africans and the natives. The latter are much bett 
looking than the blacks in this country — and no repugnance w 
ever is felt to forming intermarriages. Marriages are all record 
and the natives fall particularly easy into the white man's fashio 
as they call them. The fame of the colony has spread far into 
the interior, and they come fourteen days journey to visit and 
trade with us. 

O. — Is there any discontent at the colony ? 

A. — They are generally satisfied. The colonists wish to 
remain under the management of the Society. I know of three 
only who came back— one in the Hilarity, one in the Jupiter, and 
one in the Roanoke. 

Q. — Is it true that any of the colonists have been engaged in 
the slave-trade ? 

A. — Never. The law imposes a. fine of a thousand dollars for 
the first offence ; and for the second offence death. A violation 
of the law would be rigidly enforced. 

G. P. Disoswat, J 

Thomas Bell, > Committee. 

H. V. Garretson, j 



ANSWER TO THE WILBERFORCE PROTEST.* 

The Protest exacted from the lamented Wilberforce, almost in 
his last moments, with the added names of others, with many of 
whom that venerated philanthropist had not been wont to associ- 
ate, has been bruited forth (says the N. Y. Commercial Adverti- 
ser) with great parade by the enemies of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. The following reply, valuable for its intrinsic excel- 
lence, derives increased importance from its being the production 
of a foreign writer, an eminent divine, who could have had no con- 
ceivable object in making the worse appear the better reason. 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 

Dear Sir, — In your number of the 28th ult., I observed in- 
serted a copy of a protest, subscribed by some leading members 
of the Anti-Slavery Society against the American Colonization So- 
ciety, to which, however, I was glad to find you abstain from giv- 
ing your own direct sanction, on the ground that you are not at 
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present prepared to give a decided opinion on the subject. The 
highly respectable names attached to that protest bestow upon it 
an importance which assuredly would not otherwise belong to it ; 
Mid as I do not remember to have read in your columns a single 
^P&ement on the other side of the question, 1 think it due to the 

rse of truth and of humanity, that your numerous readers should 
put in possession of some facts, which may serve to counteract 
the effects of that imposing ex parte document. 

Of the names attached to the protest in question, those which 
will carry the greatest weight with unprejudiced men, are Wm. 
Wilberforce, Wm. Smith, Wm. Allen, and perhaps S. Lushing- 
ton. Almost all the rest, such as T. F. Buxton, Wm. Evans, T. 
Macauley, &c, are men wedded to a party, and strongly biassed 
by exclusive zeal for one great cause ; while at least one of them 
has a deep pecuniary interest in the colony of Sierra Leone, which 
cannot fail to influence him in resisting any change in the system 
of African colonization. Now it is worthy of remark, that two of 
the most influential of the individuals mentioned, namely, William 
Allen and William Smith, becoming ashamed of their ill-judged 
rashness, have had the manliness publicly to withdraw their names 
from the protest, and have been joined in this act of retraction by 
Daniel O'Connel, to whose signature, however, on whatever side 
it appears, I cannot attach much weight. As to the revered name 
of William Wilberforce, it must have been procured by the solici- 
tations and partial representations of the Anti-Slavery party while he 
lay upon his death-bed; and I can scarcely doubt that, had it 
pleased Providence to prolong his valuable life but for a few days, 
he too would have been disabused, and would have joined his be- 
nevolent, and candid friends in publicly disavowing the protest. 
But alas ! the hand which subscribed that name is powerless in the 
grave. 

So much for the authority of the document. And now as to its 
truth. The principal objections which it states against the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, are, — 1st, That it obstructs the extinc- 
tion of slavery, — 2d, That it fosters and increases the spirit of caste, 
or the dislike which exists between the white and colored popula- 
tion in America, — and 3d, That it exposes the colored race to 
great persecution in order to force them to emigrate. Now these 
are heavy charges, which, could they be substantiated, would 
bring down on the Society the execration, instead of the blessings, 
of every friend of humanity. But after carefully perusing the va- 
rious publications which have appeared on both sides, not a doubt 
remains on my mind that such objections are altogether destitute 
of any solid foundation. 
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ducted. But the utter fallacy of Garrison's position is sufficiently 
evident. 

I shall find no difficulty in proving the other objections contained 
in the petition to be equally fallacious ; but I must reserve what I 
have to say on these subjects for another letter. 

1 am, yours truly, 



Ruthweil Manse, 9th September, 1833. 



Henry Duncan. 



[From the Brattleboro', Vt. Inquirer.] 

THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

' Every emigrant to Africa is a Missionary, carrying out with him credentials in the 
holy cause of civilization.'— -Henry Clay. 

I am glad, Mr. Editor, to see the community at last awaken- 
ing to the claims of the Colonization Society upon them. These 
claims are great and momentous. We should all heartily re- 
spond to the eloquent declaration of Mr. Cox — ' Let thousands 

FALL BEFORE AFRICA BE GIVEN UP.' 

Africa herself is neither reluctant nor passive ; she is stretch- 
ing out her arms to receive home her wanderers, who do not re- 
turn, breathing out curses and vengeance on those who deprived 
them of liberty, but with the Bible in their hands, and peace upon 
their lips. The present age is wonderfully auspicious. It is a 
time of great results brought about by great concentration of mind 
and wealth. It is an age of wonderful moral efforts — to give 
knowledge, science, Christianity to mankind. Masses of corrup- 
tion, of ignorance, of superstition, which defied the storms of time, 
are crumbling away before the quiet but sure impress of genuine 
philanthrophy. . 

Physical, as well as moral causes have hitherto operated to keep 
down this continent in a state of inferiority to others. Her mighty 
rivers, rolling down their golden sands, the Niger, Gambia and 
Senegal, with their numerous tributaries, have done nothing as yet 
to facilitate intercourse. The tremendous heat of the summer 
months, and the vast deserts of sand, stretching for thousands of 
miles, mere dreary wastes, have operated powerfully to prevent an 
easy and frequent communication ; and have thus rendered the 
opinions and minds of many tribes illiberal and narrow. But now 
that the course of these mighty streams, rolling through the most 
rich and fertile part of the continent, is well defined, we may hope 
much from the increased facilities of transportation and communi- 
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cation. How easily could one of our steamboats thread those 
streams, where the traveller was occupied days, years and months, 
in the most dangerous and exhausting labors. The burning winds 
and moving sands have thrown a gloomy horror around the adven- 
turous passage of the desert, and wherever the majestic forests rise, 
or the fertilizing river flows, the lion and the tiger, the venomous 
and deadly serpent, mar the scene of sublimity or beauty : and 
as if the dangers of flood and field were insufficient to complete 
the scene, the Arab, yith c his hand against every man,' hovers 
around the caravan and the kafila, to consummate his work of ra- 
pine and murder. Physical causes, co-working with the c slave- 
trade,' have made Africa what she now is, and it is only by moral 
influences which will nullify these physical ones, that we can hope 
for her redemption. 

It is a gloricms spectacle. The new continent of Columbus, 
free,- civilized, happy. The ' Great West ' — fresh, rejoicing, vig- 
* orous, ardent, paying back, as an obligation of gratitude to God, 
the blessings of happiness, freedom and refinement which they 
themselves enjoy. The old fountain-head of the sciences and arts, 
renovated by those streams which, after fertilizing Europe and 
America, have found their way back to the banks of the Niger and 
the Nile. 

It is not a convulsive throe of overstrained enthusiasm. It is 
the determined labor of true philanthropy ;— it is the proud on- 
ward march of Christianity. It is the animated endeavor of a 
whole people ; and, with the united efforts of the Christian and 
civilized world, it looks forward to the consummation of its grand 
and noble purpose — The, Physical and Moral Regeneration of 
Africa. 

' It is not the work of a moment,' said one of the most eloquent 
defenders of, the Colonization Society, 'to reverse the dark destiny 
of a continent.' There are difficulties in the way, obstacles to 
overcome. But if the friends of humanity are only united, firm 
and persevering, there will be no lion in the path. Mountains 
cannot be removed in a day, or a month ; but they may be in a 
year. Dangers that strength cannot overcome, foresight and pru- 
dence may avoid. Impossibilities I cannot see, nor do I fear them. 

Can I suppose that Africa, fourfold larger than civilized Eu- 
rope, overflowing with mineral and vegetable wealth, pouring out, 
as from a horn of plenty, the necessaries and luxuries of life, with 
her rivers intersecting the whole land from sea to sea, — with her 
1 cloud-capped ' mountains, her majestic forests, her # imposing 
solitudes, has been consigned by the inevitable decree of Almighty 
power to the gloom of an eternal night ? God forbid ! Shall we 
say to Truth, Civilization and Christianity, 'Thus far shah thou go 

34 
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and no farther! and here shall thine empire be stayed?' .Shall 
we limit the active benevolence of man, by setting bounds to the 
omnipresent goodness of God ? ' He made man after his own im- 
age; in the likeness of God he created him.' The './Ethiopian* 
may not c change his skin,' nor may he change his nature ; but it 
is a fearful libel on an all-wise and all-just Being, to stamp on any 
of his works a brand of undeserved infamy, and to deny an im- 
provable nature to the negro, who prays to that common Father, 
m whose sight all distinctions of country oi*color are as dust in the 
balance. Let us rather proclaim glad tidings of great joy on the 
golden shores of Africa ; and once again, over c Egypt's dark sea,' 
let the c loud timbrel ' sound the glorious anthem, 

' Jehovah has triumphed ! his people are free ! ' 



ABYSSINIAN ZOOLOGY. 

We make the following extracts from the last number of the Harpers' Family Library, 
the History of Abyssinia and Nubia, by the Rev. Michael Russell. They will be found 
interesting: 

Traits of the Hyena. — Hyenas generally inhabit caverns, 
and other rocky places, from whence they issue under cover of the 
night to projvl for food. They are gregarious, not so much from 
any social principle, as from a greediness of disposition and a glut- 
tonous instinct, which induce many to assemble over a scanty and 
insufficient prey. They are said to devour the bodies which they 
find in cemeteries, and to disinter such as are hastily or imperfectly 
inhumed. There seems, indeed, to be a peculiar gloominess and 
malignity of disposition in the aspect of the hyena, and its man- 
ners in a state of captivity are savage and untractable. Like every 
other animal however, it is perfectly capable of being tamed. A 
contradictory feature has been observed in its natural instincts. 
About Mount Libanus, Syria, the north of Asia, and the vicinity 
of Algiers, the hyenas, according to Bruce, live mostly upon large 
succulent bulbous roots, especially those of the frittillaria, &c. ; 
and be informs us that he has known large patches of the fields 
turned up by them, in their search for onions and other plants. 
He adds that these were chosen with such care, that after having 
been peeled, if any small decayed spot became perceptible, they 
were left upon the ground. 

In Abyssinia, however, and many other countries, their habits 
are certainly decidedly carnivorous ; yet the same courage, or at 
least fierceness, which an animal diet usually produces, does not so 
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obviously manifest itself in that species. In Barbary, accordingto 
Bruce, the Moors in the daytime seize the hyena by the ears and 
drag him along, without his resenting that ignominious treatment, 
otherwise than by attempting to draw himself back ; and the hun- 
ters, when his cave is large enough to give them entrance, take a 
torch in their hands, and advance straight towards him, pretend- 
ing at the same time to fascinate him by a single jargon. The crea- 
ture is astounded by the noise and glare, and allowing a blanket to 
be thrown over him, is thus dragged out. Bruce locked up a 
goat, a kid, and a lamb, all day with a Barbary hyena which had 
fasted, and he found the intended victims in the evening alive and 
uninjured. He repeated the experiment, however, on another oc- 
casion, during the night, with a young ass, a goat, and a fox, and 
next morning he was astonished to find the whole of them, not 
only killed, but actually devoured, with the exception of some of 
the ass's bones ! 

Anecdote told by Bruce. — Many a time in the night, when 
the king had kept me late in the palace, and it was not my duty 
to lie there, in going across the square from the king's, not many 
hundred yards distant, I have been apprehensive they would bite 
me in the leg. They grunted in great numbers around me, 
though I was surrounded with several armed men, who seldom 
passed a night, without wounding or slaughtering some of them. 
One night in Maitsha, being very intent on observation, I heard 
Something pass behind me towards the bed, but upon looking 
. round could perceive nothing. Having finished what I was then 
about, I went out of my tent, resolved directly to return, which I 
immediately did, when I perceived large blue eyes, glaring at me 
in the dark. I called upon my servant with a light, and there 
was the hyena standing nigh the head of the bed with two or 
three large bunches of candles in his mouth. To have fired at 
him I was in danger of breaking my quadrant or other furniture, 
and he seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his mouth, to 
wish for no other prey at that time. As his mouth was full, and 
he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of him, but with a 
pike struck him as nea£ the heart as I could judge. It was not 
till then he showed any sign of fierceness ; but upon feeling the 
wound, he let drop the candles, and endeavored to run up the 
shaft of the spear to arrive at me ; so that, in self-defence, I was 
obliged to draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot him ; and 
nearly at the same time my servant cleft his scull with a battle 
axe. 

Hippopotamus Hunting. — Mr.. Salt and his party stationed 
themselves on a high overhanging rock, which commanded one of 
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the favorite pools, and they had Hot remained long before a hippo- 
potamus rose to the surface, at a distance of not more than twenty 
yards. He came up at first very confidently, raising his enormous 
head out of the water, and snorting violently. At the same instant 
their guns were discharged, the contents of which appeared to 
strike directly on its forehead ; on which it turned its head with 
an angry scowl, and making a sudden plunge, sank to the bottom, 
with a peculiar noise, between a grunt and a roar. They for 
some minutes entertained a sanguine hope that he was killed, and 
momentarily expected to see his body ascend to the surface. 
But it soon appeared that a hippopotamus is not so easily slain ; 
for he rose again, ere long, close to the same spot, and apparently 
not much concerned at what had happened, though somewhat 
more cautious than before. They again discharged their pieces, 
but with as little effect as formerly ; and although some of the 
party continued firing at every one that made his appearance, they 
were no means certain that they produced the slightest impression 
upon any of them. This they attributed to their having used 
leaden balls, which are too soft to enter his almost impenetrable 
x scull. 

It appears from what they witnessed, that the hippopotamus 
cannot remain more than five or six minutes under water. One 
of the most interesting parts of the amusement was to witness the 
perfect ease with which these animals quietly dropped down to 
the bottom ; for the water being exceedingly clear, they could 
distinctly see them so low as twenty feet below the surface. 

Rhinoceros Hunting. — The eyes of a rhinoceros are ex- 
tremely small ; and as his neck is stiff, and his head cumbrous, 
he seldom turns round so as to see anything that is not directly 
before him. To this, according to Bruce, he owes his death, as 
he never escapes if there is as much plain ground as to enable the 
horse to get in advance. His pride and fury then induce him to 
lay aside all thoughts of escaping but by victory. He stands for 
a moment at bay, then starting forward he suddenly charges the 
horse, in great fury, after the manner of the wild boar, which 
animal he greatly resembles in his mode of action. But the horse 
easily avoids his ponderous onset, by turning short aside, and this 
is the fatal instant, for a naked man, armed with a sharp sword, 
drops from behind the principal hunter, and, unperceived by the 
rhinoceros, who is seeking to wreak his vengeance on his enemy, 
he inflicts a tremendous blow across the tendon of the heel, which 
renders him incapable of either flight or resistance. 

In speaking of the large allowance of vegetable matter necessary 
to support this enormous living mass, we should likewise take into 
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consideration the vast quantity of water which it consumes. No 

country, according to Bruce, but such as that of the Shangalla, 

deluged with six months' rain, full of large and deep basins, hewn 

cut by nature in the living rock, which are shaded by dark woods 

from evaporation, or one watered by extensive rivers which never 

fall low or to a state of dryness, can supply the vast draughts of 

his enormous maw. As an article of food he is himself much 

esteemed by the Shangalla ; and the soles of his feet, which are 

soft like those of a camel, and of a grisly substance, are peculiarly 

delicate." The rest of the body resembles that of a hog, but is 

coarser, and is pervaded by a smell of musk. 

The Mountain Vulture. — On the highest summit of the 
mountain Lamalmon, while the traveller's servants were refreshing 
themselves, after the fatigue of a toilsome ascent, and enjoying the 
pleasures of a delightful climate, and a good dinner of boiled goat's 
flesh, a lammergeyer suddenly made his appearance among them. 
A great shout, or rather cry of distress, attracted Brace's attention, 
who, while walking towards the bird, saw it deliberately put its 
foot into the pan, which contained a huge piece of meat prepared 
for boiling. Finding the temperature somewhat higher than it 
was accustomed to among the pure gushing springs of that roman- 
tic region, it suddenly withdrew its foot, but immediately after- 
wards settled upon two large pieces which lay upon a wooden 
platter, into which it thrust its claws and carried them off. It 
disappeared over the edge of a c steep Tarpeian rock/ down 
which criminals were thrown, and whose remains had probably 
first induced the bird to select that spot as a place of sojourn. 
The traveller, in expectation of another visit, immediately loaded 
his rifle, and it was not long before the gigantic bird reappeared. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 
To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams, 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
' With sails and wind their cany wagons light, 

so landed the lammergeyer within ten yards of the savory mess, 
but also within an equal distance of Brace's practised rifle. He 
instantly sent his ball through his body, and the ponderous bird 
sank down upon the grass with scarcely a flutter of its outspread 
wings. 

Serpents. — There are not many serpents in Upper Abyssinia, 
and few remarkable animals of that class even in the lower coun- 
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tries, if we except a species of boa, commonly so called, which 
attains to the length oi twenty feet. It feeds upon antelopes and 
the deer kind, which it swallows entire. Its favorite places of 
resort are by the sides of grassy pools of stagnant rivers, where it 
lies in ambuscade, ready to encircle in its horrid folds whatever 
quadruped approaches. 

A remarkable and noted serpent of these parts, is the cerastes, 
or horned viper. It hides itself all day long in holes in the sand, 
where it lives in little chambers similar and contiguous to the 
jerboa. Bruce kept a pair of them in a glass jar for two years, 
without any food ; they did not appear to sleep even in winter, 
and cast their skins in the last days of April. This poisonous 
reptile is very fond of heat ; for, however warm the weather might 
be during the day, whenever Bruce made a fire at night it seldom 
happened that fewer than half a dozen were found burnt to death 
by approaching too close to the embers. 

It seems there are crocodiles also in Abyssinia, of a greenish 
color and enormous size. The natives are so exceedingly afraid 
of them, that in the hottest weather they dare not bathe where 
they are seen, and will not even wash their hands at the water's 
edge, without a companion with them to throw stones at the 
crocodiles. 



TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES B. STORRS, 
Late President of Western Reserve College. 

BY JOHIf GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

* He fell a martyr to the interests of his colored brethren. For many months did that 
•mighty man of God apply his discriminating and gigantic mind to the subject of Slavery 
and its Remedy : and, when his soul could no longer contain its holy indignation against 
the upholders and apologists of this unrighteous system, he gave vent to his aching heart, 
and poured forth his clear thoughts and holy feelings in such deep, and soul-entrancing 
eloqaence, that other men, whom he would fain in nis humble modesty acknowledge his 
superiors, sat at his feet and looked up as children to a parent. 7 — Correspondent of the 
d Liberator/ 16th of Uth mo. 1833. 

Thou hast fallen in thine armor— 

Thou martyr of the Lord !•— 
.With thy last breath crying—' Onward ! ' 

And thy hand upon the sword. 
The haughty heart derideth, 

And the sinful lip reviles, 
But the blessing of the perishing 

Around thy pillow smiles I 

When to our cup of trembling 

The added drop is given — 
And the long-suspended thunder 

Falls terribly from Heaven,— 
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When a new and fearful freedom 

Is proffered of the Lord 
To the slow-consuming famine— 

The Pestilence and Sword !— 

When the refuges of Falsehood 

Shall be swept away in wrath, 
And the temple shall be shaken 

With its idol to the earth,— 
Shall not thy words of warning 

Be all remembered then t — 
And thy now unheeded message 

Bum in the hearts of men ? 

Oppression's hand may scatter 

Its nettles on thy tomb, 
And even Christian bosoms 

Deny thy memory room— 
For lying lips shaH torture 

Thy mercy into crime, 
And the slanderer shall flourish 

*As the bay-tree for a time. 

But, where the south-wind lingers 

On Carolina's pines— 
Or, falls the careless sunbeam 

Down Georgia's golden mines— 
Where now beneath his burthen 

The toiling .slave is driven,— 
Where now a tyrant's mockery 

Is offered unto Heaven,— 

Where Mammon hath its altars 

Wet o'er with human blood, 
And Pride and Lust debases 

The workmanship of God- 
There shall thy praise be spoken, 

Redeemed from falsehood's ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken, 

And the slave shall be a man ! 

Joy to thy spirit, brother !— 

A thousand hearts are warm— 
A thousand kindred bosoms 

Are baring to the storm. 
What though red-handed Violence 

With secret Fraud combine, 
The wall of fire is round us— 

Our Present Help was thine ! 

Lo— the waking up of nations, 
From Slavery's fatal sleep— 

The murmur of a universe 
Deep calling onto deep !— 
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• Joy to thy spirit, brother !— 
On every wind of Heaven 
The onward cheer and summons 
Of Freedom's soul is given ! 

Glory to God forever !•— 

Beyond the despot's will 
The soul of Freedom livelh 

Imperishable still; 
The words which thou hast uttered 

Are of that soul a part, 
And the good seed thou hast scattered 

Is springing from the heart. 

In the evil days before us, 

And the trials yet to come — 
In the shadow of the prison, 

Or the cruel martyrdom— 
We will think of thee, O, Brother I 

And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive, 

And the anthem of the free. 



VIEW OF SLAVERY. 

A writer for the Christian Watchman, who remarks, in the 
commencement of his communication ^ that he has been for some 
time inquiring whether or not it is the duty of American Christians 
to support the American Colonization Society, has the following 
remarks : 

' Through your paper I beg leave to lay before my respected brethren a brief arith- 
metical statement of facts, which prove that all hope of removing from this country its 
colored population by -means of this Society is delusive ; and, therefore, whatever mo- 
ney is paid into its treasury under such hope is, in reference to the abolition of slavery at 
least, an unavailing charity/ 

This is a distinct proposition, and it only remains to be seen if 
the writer has proved it. If he has proved it, however, we will 
not say he has proved that the Society does not deserve patronage, 
but only that it mil not remove the whole coTored population of 
the country — a consummation which, by the way, many ardent 
friends of the Society do not at all .anticipate, and which we are 
inclined to believe some of them would not consider desirable, 
though doubtless other friends of the Society think differently. 

The first mistake, then, of the writer for the Watchman, which 
we shall notice, is his taking for a cardinal and essential principle 
of the Institution, what is in fact no principle of it at all, and what 
is at best only the belief or wish of individuals here and there. 
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We are among those who support the Society for the good it does, 
and do not refuse our support for the reason that it cannot do 
everything. And is it denied that it does good, or has done, 
or is likely to do good ? Is it nothing to have transplanted a 
thousand slaves from the soil wet with their tears, to the fertile 
and sunny land of their forefathers — to have placed them on farms 
<and under roofs of their own, with their families around them — to 
have furnished them with religious instruction, political protection, 
and all the motives of emulation, pride, self-respect, responsibility 
and hope, which can impart energy to the faculties of man ? 
Suppose, we say, only one hundred individuals yearly to be colo- 
nized and comfortably settled, and properly provided, for in this 
manner — is this nothing? Does not the Society, for this, deserve 
patronage, as a benevolent Institution, from all the friends of the 
black man ? and that, too, whether the individuals removed be 
slaves or free blacks ? In fine, does the Society, or does it not, 
contribute to the increased happiness or usefulness of as many as its 
means enable it to assist — whether that number be 10 or 10,000? 
If so, let its means be increased, and its influence will be propor- 
tionate. If the colony, in other words, be— as we believe it to be, 
and to be capable of being in a much greater degree — a good 
thing — then let it be encouraged as a good thing, whether it will 
remove all the colored people of this country or not. The Bible 
should be circulated as fast as it can be. The impossibility of 
supplying the whole world, if it could be proved or presumed, 
would not be an argument with Christians, certainly, why Bible 
Societies should not be patronized at all. Our colleges and com- 
mon schools may never reach all those classes of society which 
need their benefits even in our own favored land, but that is no 
reason why the institutions should be wholly abandoned. >So of 
Colonization. Let us do the good with it we can, and support it 
for the good it does, and enable it as far as possible to do more. 
The extent of its usefulness, as relates to the individual subjects of 
its charity at least, is in nearly a precise proportion to the amount 
of the means furnished it by the public. 

In illustration of our meaning still farther, we copy the follow- 
ing paragraph from a New York paper, alluding to an expedition 
which we have already noticed repeatedly : 

' An other Expedition to Liberia. It is in contemplation, we learn, to fit out 
an expedition in a short time from Savannah to Liberia. It is to consist of 83 free color- 
ed persons from Georgia, of whom 55 are adults, 20 under 18 and over 12 years of age, 
and 26 under 12 years. We have perused a letter written by one of the emigrants on 
the subject, in which he alludes to the false reports in circulation injurious to Liberia, and 
expresses great satisfaction in finding them contradicted. All the adults are members 
of the Temperance Society, and 23 are members of the church, viz, 16 Baptists, 4 Math- 

35 
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odists, and 3 Presbyterians. Of the whole number 4 are mechanics, 5 seamstresses, 2 
laborers, 1 merchant, and 1 school teacher, a pious and intelligent female. 

' To ahe letter referred to are attached certificates signed by six gentlemen of great re- 
spectability in Savannah, stating their personal knowledge of the proposed emigrants, 
and attesting that they are honest and industrious, sober and deserving. *£ 

' We learn that fourteen slaves owned by the Rev. Mr. Ripley, Professor in the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass. are to be liberated that they may connect 
themselves with the expedition. This will make the whole number 97 ; and there are, 
besides, many others who have the subject under consideration, of whom perhaps 30 or 
40 will decide to go before the expedition Sails/ 

Now, would the writer for the Watchman refuse to give these 
men, or other men like them — and similar pressing cases are hap- 

?ening daily — an opportunity to leave this country for another ? 
Pould he, in other words, leave them compelled, as poverty and 
slavery must needs compel them, if they have no aid from us, to 
remain what they are and where they are, when they make this 
solemn and strong appeal to the christian public for liberty and all 
that makes life dear. Some of them, we know, have refused to 
accept their freedom, if they must remain here. Now, we do not 
undertake to justify the existence of those circumstances which in- 
duce the slave to prefer slavery to liberty on the soil. But since 
those circumstances are so, or appear to him to be so— and so 
long as they remain so, notwithstanding all the efforts we may make 
to amend them — shall the poor individual slave be denied the 
boon of his liberty ? Must he be told, when a kind master offers 
him his freedom, and he himself waits only for the power of locat- 
ing himself where he believes he may enjoy it, and his children 
after him — and his countrymen with him — must he be told, as he 
lifts his manacled hands in a prayer of gratitude to God and his 
master, that there is no place provided for him except a country 
of which he already detests the very name, and that he. must waif, 
therefore, till a plan of universal emancipation on the soil can be 
effected. Must wait! This is a hard sentence. We yield to no 
man in the desire we cherish in our inmost souls for the abolition 
of African Slavery, or in the disposition we feel to use all fair and 
honorable means for effecting that issue ; but we are not willing to 
shut our ears, meanwhile, to the cry of even a hundred poor suf- 
ferers — nay, of one alone — any more than we should refuse to 
succor a single individual on a shipwreck at sea, because some of 
the crew had already perished, and others were not likely to be 
saved. Let us do the good which is in our power, under God's 
kind Providence, and trust in that same Providence, not without 
labor and watching of our own, to give us more means of doing 
good, in proportion as we rightly and humbly exercise the talents 
already placed in our keeping. Would our friend, then, refuse 
these Savannah slaves their freedom, on the condition of Coloni- 
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zation, which they themselves attach to it as essential to their hap- 
piness ? Will he not give them the same option to go, which the 
Society gives them to remain ? And if they cannot go, without 
Junds, and without previous accommodations there, will he de- 
nounce an Institution whose object it is simply to furnish these re- 
quisites ? We trust not. 

We do not wish to be understood as admitting that the Coloni- 
zation Society exerts no anti-slavery influence, or an inconsidera- 
ble one. Our views on that point have been made known to some 
extent in previous numbers of the Colonizationist. We are only 
denying the propriety of the inference, that it if did not exert such 
influence — or rather if it did not remove all the slaves bodily, 
which is altogether a different affair — therefore it would be unwor- 
thy of support. We have not at present leisure nor space to ar- 
gue over again the influence of colonization on slavery, but we 
cannot believe that any thoroughly reflecting and accurately ob- 
serving individual will deny that such influence exists, and that it 
is most favorable to the cause of humanity and freedom. 

In fine, then, we see no foundation whatever for the following 
conclusion of the writer in the Watchman : 

4 1 have no doubt that my brethren have patronized the Society in the hope that their 
money would relieve some of tfie sufferings of the numerous slaves which are held in bond- 
age in our country; [very true] and so long as they indulge the same hope, they will he 
induced, by the benevolence of their hearts, to continue their patronage j but, if such 
hope is shown to be fallacious, their benevolence will turn their charities into other chan- 
nels.' 

The writer must himself perceive there is a confusion of reason- 
ing here, as compared with the rest of his article, for he advances 
no proof whatever that c their money does not relieve some of the 
sufferings' referred to. How then is the hope shown to be falla- 
cious ? The hope of what ? Of relieving suffering ? Not at all. 
The hope, the writer seems to mean, of carrying off the whole 
colored population — which, as we have endeavored to show, has 
no more in principle to do with the argument or the claims of the 
Society to patronage, than the hope, which some other persons in- 
dulge, of extirpating the slave-trade by these colonies, or the hope 
which others indulge of christianizing the African continent through 
their instrumentality, or a great many other hopes which might be 
mentioned, but the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of which has still no 
conclusive bearing on the Society's claims for encouragement and 
support in their constitutional, benevolent and simple work of the 
' colonization of the free blacks, and the slaves emancipated with 
the view of removal.' 
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[From the Brattleboro', Vt. Inquirer, j 
INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF AFRICA. 

In giving you, Mr. Editor, what may be at this time very in- 
teresting, a brief sketch of the present intellectual and social state 
of the inhabitants of Africa, its industry, its arts and its arms ; it 
may be well to observe, firstly, that a very marked line of separa- 
tion may be drawn between the indigenous African and the invad- 
ing hordes of Turks and Saracens, who have spread themselves 
over the northern regions of Africa. For their system of religion, 
laws, society, is essentially different. Where the ' sabre-sway' of 
the Moslem has reached, society has been moulded into that sul- 
len and gloomy uniformity consequent to the introduction of Ma- 
hommedan customs. The absence of all vivacity or even cheer- 
fulness in domestic life,. and the seclusion and degradation of the 
soulless wife and mother, produce their accustomed effects on do- 
mestic habits. We confine our remarks to the native tribes, inhab- 
iting the central regions of Africa, upon whose habits and char- 
acter, Park, Caille, Laing, Denham, Clapperton, and the Landers 
have thrown such a full and welcome flood of light. 

Many of the aborigines are but little elevated above the lowest 
scale of human beings, by an incomplete authority over the beasts 
of the field and forest, and a rude tillage of the fertile soil. Un- 
like the Nomadic Arab or Tartar, the negro attaches himself to one 
spot, to which he clings with fond and devoted constancy, and, as 
his home, all his hopes and affections centre around it. Where 
any individual occupation of the soil is practicable, it is cultivated 
in the most hasty and imperfect manner. But, for the most part, 
they hold the soil, as joint tenants, for the pasturage of their im- 
mense herds. After the cessation of the periodical rains and floods, 
every village, often to the sound of instrumental music, scratches 
up the soil around the little comical huts that form their only 
dwellings, and, throwing in the seed, leave to bountiful Nature the 
entire care of the crop until harvest time. They, bestow the great- 
est attention upon the culture of the Manioc-root, which, after be- 
ing dried and pounded, forms their chief article of food in Congo 
and some other territories. There manufactures are as limited, as 
are their wants. The universal ' tobe? a few gold and silver orna- 
ments, and rude iron arms and utensils, are wrought with some de- 
gree of labor and skill. 

Internal traffic does not as yet depend upon their great river 
courses ; indeed, from the swiftness of their currents, the vast 
streams fully as much impede as promote maritime intercourse. 
The caravans and kafilas traverse the most distant extremities of 
the continent, and the native traders, employing neither camels nor 
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wagons, piling their goods upon the backs of their assess, or the 
heads of their women and slaves, beat through the tangled forest, 
or penetrate the solitary sands of the desert. 

The circulating medium of this continent is peculiar, consisting 
of small shells called couries ; — a system of currency very tedious 
in its operations, but secure, for it cannot, like our paper-money, 
be counterfeited. 

The huts of the villagers are very simple. A few stakes, bent 
at the top, so as to form a cone, and plastered over with mud and 
straw, form their sole dwelling. In fine weather, the palm-tree 
before each dwelling is the scene of all social festivities, where they 
repose in the shade, and sing or dance with that light-heartedness 
which characterises the African in every state of freedom or bond- 
age, or suffering, or happiness. Their domestic furniture and 
cooking apparatus are also scanty and simple. Floor, or table, or 
chair, they have none ; and by using their fingers to convey their 
food to their mouths, the Africans seldom injure, by eating exces- 
sively hot food, their exquisitely beautiful teeth. 

The intellectual character of the African, according to Mr. 
Murray, presents many marked deficiencies. c If,' he says, ' we 
except the Ethiopian language, which is seemingly of Arabic 
origin, and the unknown characters, probably Phoenician, inscribed 
by the Tuarics on their dark rocks, there is not a tincture- of 
letters or of writing among all the original tribes of Africa. There 
is not a hieroglyphic or a symbol, corresponding to the painted 
stories of Mexico, or the knotted 'quipos' of Peru, and as oral 
communication forms the only channel by which thought can be 
transmitted from one country and age to another, the experience 
of ages does not exist for the nations of this vast continent, and 
the lessons of time are of no avail to them.' 

But, with all these disadvantages, the intellectual condition of 
the African is very far removed from a mental apathy ; the pas- 
sion for music and poetry is almost universal, and while the soft 
evening breeze is whispering among the palm-leaves, the song and 
the dance cheer the heart of the young and the old, and in song, 

' The Afric lover wooes his dasky mate/ 

Their poetry does not consist of twelve-booked Epics, or of elabo- 
rate or delicately wrought pastorals ; it consists, mainly, of such 
spontaneous and natural effusions, as best give utterance to their 
daily hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows. . No conquest or po- 
litical revolution passes unheeded by their crowds of ' singing men 
and singing women ; ' — and perhaps, even now, the lays of some 
Afric Homer are chanted on the mighty Niger and Senegal ; while 
a Timbuctoo Helen, by her sable charms, kindles, in the souls of 
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the warriors of Sackatoo, Bambarra and Begharmi, the fiercest 
emotions of jealousy and love. What a tender and pathetic la- 
ment was uttered in the little Bambarra hut, over the sufferings of 
poor Park, and what a pleasing view of the tender kindness of the 
female heart does that affecting incident, which he himself relates, 
afford : — 6 Let us pity the white man — he has no mother .' 

The national elegiac lament, composed and sung when news 
was brought to Fezzan, that a renowned chief, Barca Gama, was 
slain, and beginning — c O trust not to the gun or sword, the 
spear of the unbeliever prevailed],' is by no means destitute of 
poetic beauty. Let us take two or three poetic figures at random, 
from various productions of the Afric muse : c His heart was large 
as the " Great Desert : " ' c His coffers were as the rich overflow- 
ings of the udder of the she-camel : ' — c They embraced danger as 
a maiden, for glory is sweeter than new honey or virgin lips : 9 
( The battle of spears was as a wedding feast, their rage was that 
of the Lion in his wrath.' 

We cannot refrain from copying the following description of 
' an African Beauty,' by Mohammed, Alaman Ben Mohammed, 
which is rather better, we think, than some American sonnets we 
might instance. 

* Oh ! how exquisite is my joy ! I have found my love that was 
lost. Her high and noble forehead rises as the new-moon. Her 
nose is like the rain-bow. Her arching eyebrows overhanging 
eyes brighter than the full-moon as she shines through darkness. 
Oh thou dearest of Heaven's own gifts ! From thy shoulders to 
thy waist how fair are thy proportions ! She moves — like the 
palm-branch, waving in a light and gentle breeze. Silks from 
India are less soft than her skin ; her bearing, though noble and 
graceful as the antelope's, is as timid and modest as that of the 
young fawn. Ob ! she is beauty's self! my polar star of life ! ' 

The African is very unenlightened and miserably superstitious in 
bis religious notions. He trusts himself and his fortune implicitly to 
the protection of c fetiches ' or charms, which may consist of any 
substance that has to the eye of the negro a strange and majestic 
character, and to this he flies with thfe most implicit confidence for 
aid to save him from all the dangers which threaten him. 
Wherever the Moor has carried the art of writing, this forms the 
basis of feticherie, and the unintelligible characters excite ideas 
of a most powerful supernatural influence.* Where the art of 
writing is unknown, the most frivolous and insignificant object, a 

* And even where the Arabs have introduced the Mohammedan faith, few save the 
sheiks, can read the Koran. The most approved mode of imbibing the contents isj by 
writing a few verses on a board with some black substance, and then, after the writing 
has been carefully washed off, swallowing the water, which contains the holy characters 
in a state of solution. 
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feather, a claw, a bone, is relied upon with a confidence equally 
implicit. Their religious notions, though thus crude and simple, 
are free from the stains of bigotry and cruelty ; if we except the 
human sacrifices at the death of the great, who naturally wish to 
transport with them into the next world the wealth and the beauty 
they have possessed in this : and hence the blood of wives and 
slaves waters the grave of the African prince, who wishes that the 
splendor of his funeral rites should even eclipse the magnificence 
of his life. 

Such are some of the prominent features of character common 
to many, if not all, the thousand tribes which people Africa, and 
the picture is dark and degrading enough. Yet the gloom and 
the darkness are not entire ; as in her wastes of sand, verdant 
oases and smiling valleys cheer the sight, so, in this thick moral 
gloom, there are occasional bright gleams of light, and virtues 
shine forth which would do honor to the most refined and exalted 
state of society.* If there is any feeling that has predominant 
sway over the heart of the African, it is love of home ; and the 
palm-tree which shades his cottage is to him connected with all 
that he holds dear on earth. 



GOVERNOR HAYNE'S OPINION. 

We take the following passage from the late message of the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, to the Legislature of that State. It probably expresses pretty nearly the views of 
the nullifiers generally on the same subject : 

Among the most interesting circumstances connected with the 
late crisis', is the gratifying developement of the extent and value 
of our resources, and the demonstration it has afforded of the 
peculiar strength of the Southern States. It is a popular delusion, 
that slave-holding states, are comparatively weak ; and the idea 
has sometimes been indulged, that we owe a large debt of grati- 
tude to our Northern brethren, for the protection they have 
afforded us. Our recent difficulties have served to show, that in 
proportion to the whole population, the slave-holding states are r 
at least, as strong, morally and physically, as any in the Union. I 

* The chiefs of the principal tribes admire, and are ready to adopt European habits 
and customs. When Major Denham had been expounding to the Sultan of Sackatoo. 
some of the prominent features of English freedom, and of English law, he exclaimed 
with apparent rapture : ' God is great ! Oh ! you are a beautiful people/ 

Cummaza, the capital of Ash an tee, numbers 50,000 inhabitants, has reached a high 
measure of refinement, and surpasses in splendor most of the African cities. The king- 
expressed great wonder at the inventions of the English, and when a telescope 
shown to him, exclaimed, ' White men next to God ! Black man know nothing/ 
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hazard nothing in asserting, that no non-slave-holding state, of 
equal extent, could have made the Military preparations, or 
organized the force, recently arrayed in South Carolina, at so 
small expense — none, that, had it become necessary, could have 
supported so large a force in the field, with greater security to the 
people, or less interruption to the ordinary pursuits of life. 

This will be at once understood, when it is remembered, that, 
in modern times, it is the ' sinews of war ' — the means of sup- 
porting troops — that constitute the strength of nations. It has 
been supposed that no country can possibly maintain, for any 
length of time, in the field, one third part, perhaps not one fourth, 
of her arm-bearing population ; and even this could only be done 
at the certain sacrifice of a large portion of her annual productions. 

But how is it with a slave-holding state ? South Carolina, for 
instance, could at any moment call twenty thousand Volunteers 
into the field, without any material diminution of her agricultural 
production. Our crops of Cotton and Rice, on which the 
resources of the state almost entirely depend, would not be mate- 
rially lessened, while as a grain-growing country, abundant supplies 
would always be on hand, capable of being instantly converted, 
and, I will add, ready to be freely offered to the service of the 
state. A state of military preparation must, also, be with us, a 
state of perfect domestic security. A period of profound peace 
and consequent apathy, may expose us to the danger of domestic 
insurrection. But when the Freemen of the country are in array, 
with arms in their hands, there must be an end to all apprehension 
from this source. It is a remarkable fact, that even during the 
Revolutionary War, when the state was overrun by a barbarous 
enemy, marching openly under the banner of Emancipation, our 
domestics could not be seduced from their masters ; but proved a 
source of strength, and not of weakness to the 'country. The 
truth of these remarks has been fully confirmed, by our recent 
experience. Though the enemies of our institutions, (deeming the 
occasion favorable to their schemes) were industriously employed 
in circulating incendiary publications amongst us, several of which 
fell into my own hands — yet, not a whisper of discontent was 
heard in the land ; and never did our people feel themselves so 
entirely secure from all insurrectionary movements — a security 
which would have been increased, and not diminished had troops 
been actually called into the field. When to this view of the 
subject is added, the unquestionable truth, confirmed by all expe- 
rience, ancient as well as modern, and founded in the philosophy 
of our nature, that freemen, in slave-holding states, are most jealous 
of their rights — ever ready to make the largest sacrifices to main- 
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tain them — and always animated by the most liberal spirit, — I 
think we may safely conclude that the existence of slavery in the 
south is not to be regarded as an evil only to be deplored, but that 
it brings along with it corresponding advantages, in elevating the 
character, contributing to the wealth, enlarging the resources, and 
adding to the strength of the state in which it exists ; and in our 
own country in particular, in eminently contributing to the pros- 
perity and welfare of the Union, — while at the same time we have 
the consolation to know, that our laboring population are in a 
condition greatly superior to that which they have ever occupied 
in their own country, or are perhaps destined to assume for ages 
to come in any quarter of the globe. 

These remarks are made in no boastful or invidious spirit, but 
simply and truly, that our brethren in other quarters of the Union 
may clearly understand, that the people of the southern states do not 
feel themselves in the condition of dependent provinces, claiming 
protection from a mother country, but that, confident in their own 
strength, in the excellence of their institutions, and the extent and 
value of their resources, they acknowledge themselves bound to 
their northern brethren by no bond but that of the Constitution, 
and recognize no ties, but those of mutual sympathy and common 
interests, the glorious recollections of the past, and proud anticipa- 
tions of the future — ties, the force of which they have always been 
ready to acknowledge, and will be the last voluntarily to sever. 



GREAT MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 

A numerous and highly respectable meeting of the friends of Colonization, was held 
in Philadelphia on Monday evening the 9th ult. at which addresses were made by the 
Rev. R. R. Gurley, T. G. Bedell, Elliot Cresson, Esq. and R. S. Finley, Esq. The ven- 
erable Bishop White acted as Chairman, and Matthew Carey, Esq. as Secretary of the 
meeting. A Resolution was adopted, to raise #10,000 for the Society, and a large com- 
mittee appointed to carry it into effect. We take from the United States' Gazelle, the 
following sketches of the remarks of Messrs. Finley and Cresson : 

Robert S. Finley, Esq. read a resolution relative to the 
benevolent views of the American Colonization Society. There 
cannot be a doubt, he observed, that the views of this Institution 
are calculated to produce in the end the most perfect harmony 
amongst the American people and to perpetuate the Union of 
these states. There is one point that I cannot refrain noticing, 
and that is, that all those obstacles that were put forward to pre- 
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vent the progress of this Society, have been the means of raising it 
to its present commanding situation, and have promoted the great 
cause we espouse, for we ought to be thankful, as nothing less 
than the finger of God is manifest in the progress of this enterprise. 
It is well known that this Institution was assailed from all quarters : 
the north, the south, and the immediate abolitionists were alike 
hostile to the objects of this Society, and even the free colored 
population was told that we wanted to deprive them of their rights 
and would place them in a lower state than they then were. The 
people in the north-eastern states opposed us, because they saw, as 
they said, in the objects of the Society, the means of perpetuating 
slavery, and therefore would not encourage the free people of 
color to proceed to the colony. Let us see how the opposition 
has served the cause. If the tens of thousands of colored persons 
who inhabit the cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, had 
been sent to the colony, it must have been ruined. What are the 
colored people who inhabit these cities? they are principally 
waiters, servants, cooks, coachmen, shoeblacks, &c. Now of what 
use are such persons in a new colony like Liberia ? We want 
colored persons who are mechanics, those who can use the axe to 
fell the forests, who can build houses, and who can do, in fact, 
everything that pioneers should be able to do. Liberia has been 
colonized by such men from the southern states, and the present 
state of the colony is a proof of their skill and perseverance. By 
and by, waiters, cooks, and shoeblacks will be useful, and by the 
opposition of the northern people the colony of Liberia has been 
preserved. The northern cities have done us good in another 
way ; that is, by attacking the objects of this Society in a vehement 
manner. Why, before this took place it was with extreme diffi- 
culty we could get together a meeting. A few years ago I 
endeavored to call a meeting in New York, and although I adver- 
tised in nine newspapers and had it noticed in seven churches the 
preceding Sunday, when the evening and the appointed time 
arrived only five persons attended, and they were those who 
accompanied me to the room. How the case has altered, I need 
not remark. 

We all know what a kind of morbid sensibility exists between 
the people of the northern and those of the southern states ; indeed 
from the remarks that have been made, we should suppose eman- 
cipation was to be brought about either by insurrection, bloodshed 
or civil war. The southern states have a jealous eye upon the 
proceedings of the northern abolitionists, and cannot see what good 
can be effected by their ' grand and effectual scheme of emancipa- 
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tion.' The opposition of the southern men has been of signal 
service to the American Colonization Society. The moment they 
made a stand against educating the slaves, from that moment the 
slaves had a desire to be educated, and notwithstanding all the 
precautions of the slave-holders, education is making great progress 
amongst the slaves and free people of color in the south. A few 
years ago, when I called upon a very intelligent friend in New 
York, requesting his assistance in promoting the objects of the 
American Colonization Society, he, to my surprise, almost treated 
me with indignity. 1 asked him if he had examined the subject. 
He answered, yes, ten years ago. I inquired if he had inquired 
into the objects of the institution lately. He said no, nor he did not 
want to. Such was the way in which this institution stood, but 
now it was universally acknowledged that good was promoted by 
its operation. The free people of color in the south are far 
superior to their brethren of the northern cities. At Charleston 
and New Orleans, very many of them are wealthy and respected. 
We find them there carrying on trade upon their own account, and 
I know of one, in the latter city, who is a builder, and makes 
contracts for building ten or twenty houses at a time. The 
colored people of the south are, I may say, better educated than 
at the north, although laws have been passed to prevent the slaves 
from being taught to read. But I know one gentleman, at Charles-. 
ton, who has himself given instruction to 50 or 60 slaves ; and in 
many parts of the south there are now several schools, and it is 
there we must go to select well informed and temperate people of 
color, to send to the colony of Liberia ; because those of the north 
are not sufficiently competent. The learned gentleman then 
quoted many interesting instances in which the slaves had acquired 
knowledge, and of their desire of being sent to Liberia. That they 
would learn to read in spite of the laws to prevent them ; that a 
strong manifestation was exhibited on their part to be enabled to 
go to a country where they would not be looked upon as a 
degraded race. The instance of Lot Carey, who left some years 
ago for Liberia, who had been Lieutenant Governor of the colony, 
and who had by his industry and perseverance realized more than 
$20,000, was very happily quoted by the learned speaker. He 
concluded his remarks, by observing that many people had still 
great doubts as to the prosperity of the colony ; but when the 
vessels from Liberia should visit our harbors, manned with Liberian 
sailors, commanded by Liberian captains, and Liberian produce 
would be seen in every port of the United States, then indeed 
would they believe. The history of Joseph and his brethren is 
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illustrative of this point ; the father had been told by his sons that 
Joseph had been, many years previous to the famine that came 
over the land, devoured by wild beasts, but afterwards informed 
him, after they returned from Egypt, that Joseph, his son, was not- 
only yet alive, but was governor of Egypt. The good old patriarch 
did not at first believe this, but when his son sent him up wagons, 
horses and camels to visit him, then indeed he knew his son was 
yet alive, and he would go down and see him before he died. 
When the Liberian captains, merchants and traders, shall inform 
their colored brethren of the prosperity of Liberia, then will they 
all desire to visit the land of their fathers, and, let us hope, give 
glory to the Almighty for the restoration of their race. 

Mr. Cresson. I much regret, ladies and gentlemen, that an 
engagement of some of our friends has been the cause of my 
appearing before you on this occasion, because I am sure they are 
more competent to address this enlightened assembly than myself; 
but I will not yield to any one in my sincerity for the welfare 
of this institution. I was formerly opposed to the American Colo- 
nization Society ; but having examined its objects most minutely, 
and the effects that would be produced by the immediate emancipa- 
tionists, I am now convinced that it is an excellent system. I am 
thankful to the Great Author of all goodness, for having enabled 
us to consolidate this institution, and that it will not only be a bond 
of peace to these states, but cement the friendship of Great Britain 
and America. It has been my lot twice to visit the land of my 
ancestors. I found many amiable men who felt deeply interested 
in our welfare, and who were desirous of cultivating the most 
friendly intercourse with America ; others I found ignorant and 
prejudiced against our institutions, but these, I am happy to say, 
are not the most numerous class. That there is a great desire to 
assist us in this great cause, I have the highest authority for stating. 
I have been delighted to find the opinions of such men as Mr. 
Roscoe, Lord Althorp, the Duke of Sussex and Lord Bexley, 
were highly favorable to the cause of the American Colonization 
Society ; the latter gentleman observed that the colony of Liberia 
would be to Africa a benefit as great as the discovery of America, 
by Columbus, was to Europe. Lord Monteith, with many of the 
most respectable families in Edinburgh, are favorable to our cause, 
and at one of the largest meetings ever held at Edinburgh, the 
objects of this institution was warmly eulogized. The learned 
speaker then read extracts from several letters and papers relative 
to the prosperous state of the colony of Liberia, and answered 
most fully the objections that had from time to time been urged 
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against the institution. The testimony of many persons in England, 
and of captains of vessels who had actually visited the colony, 
seem all highly favorable, as to the good that would result to the 
African race. 

The learned speaker again read some extracts from the proceed- 
ings of a meeting at Glasgow, and quoted some very severe 
remarks that had been made by writers respecting the constitution 
of this country and the slavery of the southern states. He also 
commented upon the observations of Mr. O'Connell which had 
lately found their way into the daily press. He defended the 
opinions of Clarkson and Wilberforce, and declared that the 
former had, in a letter to him, written 14th Nov. 1832, spoken of 
the American Colonization Society as one of the most magnificent 
Institutions in the universe. 



INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Within a month or two, large and respectable meetings have been 
held in Hudson, Catskill, and Troy, N. Y., in aid of the Coloni- 
ation Society. They were addressed by the Rev. R. R. Gurley, 
Secretary of the Society, and by distinguished citizens of these places, 
and resolutions were adopted (unanimously in Troy and Hudson, 
and with a very feeble opposition in Catskill) expressing a general 
concurrence in the views entertained by the citizens of New York 
at their recent meeting in Masonic Hall, and a purpose of coope- 
rating in the effort to raise $20,000 for the Society. It was re- 
solved to be expedient in Troy, to raise $1,000 in that city to- 
wards this object, and $365 were subscribed on the spot. Com- 
mittees have been appointed in all the towns just mentioned, to 
obtain donations. The Troy Daily Press says : 

1 The meeting at the Court House last evening was a palpable demonstration of the 
power and strength of public opinion in this city on the subject of colonization— a demon- 
stration from which the friends of the cause at home and abroad, hare substantial 
reasons to gather encouragement. The meeting was well attended, and has communi- 
cated tone and action to public feeling on the subject.' 



SOUTHERN LIBERALITY. 



The following remarks of the Editor of the Mobile Mercantile 
Advertiser indicate a manly and reflecting mind, and are very hon- 
orably distinguished from too many of the frothy ebullitions of im- 
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agined independence and real self-conceit and bigotry which have 
recently come from the same quarter : 

' Slavery continues to occupy a great share of the attention of our northern brethren— 
almost every paper we take up teems with notices of meetings and remarks on proceed- 
ings of Anti-Slavery, Abolition or Colonization Societies. As long as this subject is 
temperately discussed, we can have no objection to the attention it may receive from any 
quarter. The subject is an important one, but it is also a delicate one, and should not be 
handled so freely as it too often is by those whose only knowledge of it has been derived 
through their prejudices, and from those equally prejudiced, and perhaps even less 
informed on it than themselves. We well know the feelings that exist on this subject 
among our northern brethren, for we were not long since one of their number, and well 
remember what our own views of slavery as it exists in the southern states were before 
we became a member of the slave-holding community. 



TH E CA USE. 

A highly respectable New York Baptist paper says of Colo- 
nization : 

' This good cause is " going ahead/' and the immediate abolitionists have unwittingly 
contributed in no small degree to the present favorable state of feeling on that question. 
From being the victim of gross misrepresentation, it stands doubly intrenched in the 
good feelings of its advocates. We do not intend to subscribe to all that every speaker, 
or every report has said on the subject of colonization. We do not say that the Society 
will do all that we should be glad to see done. But one thing is certain, it has done all 
that it had the means of doing. *#*#**##« 

There is every prospect that a large amount of funds will be realized in this city and 
vicinity, and we hope all the friends of humanity will promptly aid in the effort. There 
is another pleasant side to this question, and that is, the abolitionists are coining down to 
sober views on slavery. Their recent failure in this city has had a salutary effect in 
some respects, and we do not despair of again welcoming them as staunch friends of 
colonization. We presume they understand that our sober judicious community will not 
. bear their high pressure operations. Their zeal had will nigh devoured them/ 



GRADUAL ABOLITION 



A voluntary Society is forming in Kentucky, to abolish slavery 
•on the post rati principle, that is, to free all who may be born 
of their own slaves, and promise to use their influence in procur- 
ing a law to that effect. Fifty members are already enlisted. The 
late excellent T. T. Skillman was the founder of the Society. 
We have no doubt, says the N. Y. Evangelist, such a project will 
promote the abolition of slavery, for when once the work of eman- 
cipation is begun, it will be seen that there is no place to stop, and 
when the children are free, both reason and humanity will indicate 
tfhat the parents should be free too. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COLORED POPULATION. 

A Library and -Reading Rooms have recently been opened 
under favorable auspices by the Phoenix Society of colored people 
in New York ; and a single individual has made them a present of 
more than three hundred and thirty volnmes of new and valuable 
books. The objects of the institution are general improvement, 
and the training of their youth to habits of reading and reflection. 



ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention was held a fortnight since in Phila- 
delphia. Fifty-one delegates were present, from the following 
States: — New Hampshire L, Maine 4, Vermont 1, Massachusetts 
18, Rhode Island 3, Connecticut 6, New York 7, Pennsylvania 8, 
3 colored, Ohio 3. Among other measures adopted, was the for- 
mation of an 'American Anti-Slavery Society,' of which Arthur 
Tappan, Esq. of N. York, was chosen President ; Elizur Wright, 
Jr., Secretary of Domestic Correspondence; and William Lloyd 
Garrison, Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 



The African Repository for November, states that three of 
the signers of the famous London Protest against the American 
Colonization Society, O'Connell, and two others, have ordered 
their names to be stricken from that document, in consequence, as 
it is intimated, of a conviction of their having too hastily adopted 
its views. The receipts of the Society from October 14th to No- 
vember 14th, were $1,047 24, including $400 from Vermont. 
An expedition of 50 colored emigrants left Norfolk on the 5th ult. ; 
carrying out Mr. Pinney, the temporary Governor, Dr. Toddsden r 
five Missionaries with four ladies, (five from this city) and Messrs. 
Williams and Roberts, colored Vice Agent and Sheriff of the 
Colony. About 60 emigrants were left behind, for whose use 
another expedition is now about being fitted out. Another, to com- 
prise about 100, is proposed at Savannah. 



FROM LIBERIA . 

By the arrival of the Sciot of Salem, intelligence has been re- 
ceived to the last of October, which represents the condition of the 
colony as highly encouraging — though there has been more than 
usual sickness this season. Mr. Russwurm, editor of the Herald,, 
expresses, in a letter to the editor of this Journal, his intention of 
visiting America in the spring. 
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MR. RANDOLPH'S WILL. 

Thb Philadelphia National Gazette says, ' It is mentioned in 
the newspapers, that a doubt exists which of the two wills left by 
Mr. Randolph was ratified by him on his death-bed. We know 
that it was the one by which freedom was given to his slaves. 
The testimony on this head is ample.' The number of slaves be- 
longing to the estate is said to be 200 or 300. 



AID FROM SCOTLAND. 



We neglected to state seasonably that the Treasurer of the 
Colonization Society has received a letter of credit for one hundred 
pounds sterling from Glasgow, and fifteen pounds nineteen shillings, 
being the amount of collections in Perth. These remittances are 
the fruits of Elliot Cresson's exertions in behalf of the Society, 
in those cities. 



We have inserted in this number of our Magazine a larger pro- 
portion than usual of selected matter, to the exclusion of much 
original on hand, with the view of giving, so far as our limits per- 
mit, some indication of popular sentiment in various parts of the 
country. 

The Tennessee Colonization Society propose to send out an 
expedition to Liberia about the first of March. 



THE COLONIZATIONIST 



AND 



JOURNAL OF FREEDOM. 



FEBRUARY, 1834. 



AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The following article is from the Dumfries (Scottish) Journal, and we republish it, 
with great satisfaction, as an evidence of the favor which the cause of colonization it 
sure to meet with, wherever it is candidly investigated and thoroughly understood : 

The friends of the Dumfries Liberian Society lie under no 
necessity of defending the conduct of their American fellow 
laborers with the view of recommending to the favor of the public 
the principles which they themselves have adopted, because the 
plan of colonizing the coast of Africa with free blacks, viewed as a 
British object, must stand or fall on its own merits, as the means 
of civilizing and christianizing that injured continent, whatever may 
be the views of its trans-atlantic supporters. But it is undoubtedly 
a matter of no trifling importance to be able to show that the 
arguments by which an attempt has been made to prejudice the 
public mind against the society in which this admirable scheme 
originated, are altogether void of any solid foundation. One of the 
most imposing and influential of these arguments, as our readers 
are aware, is that the Colonization Society, under the show of 
promoting the interests of the free blacks, was in fact covertly sup- 
porting slavery in America, the object of many of its advocates 
being, as is alleged, to get quit of the one class that they may have 
it in their power more closely to rivet the chains round the limbfr 
of the other. There seemed to be something so very preposterous 
in this statement that it never made any impression on our own 
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mind, more especially, knowing as we did the benevolent and 
christian source in which the Society took its rise. We have 
indeed been enabled in more than one instance to afford direct 
evidence that the opponents of the colonization scheme in the 
United States take up ground directly the reverse of its opponents 
on this side of the Atlantic ; and that while this scheme excites in 
Britain the hostility of the ultra abolitionists from an apprehension 
that its operations favor the cause of slavery, it excites in America 
the virulent hostility of the slave-holders, from a well-founded con- 
viction that it is sapping the very foundation of the system on 
which the oppressions of the white man are founded. To the 
documents we have already published in proof of this opinion, we 
are happy to add another, copied from the Columbia, a South 
Carolina paper, in the interests of the slave-holders. The article 
in question is headed c Colonization is Abolition ; ' and after insert- 
ing an excellent letter of Professor Porter in favor of the Coloni- 
zation Society, the editor goes on to say — 

' Such disclaimers as this should not clear up the southern dis- 
trust of northern interference with the dangerous, nay, fatal sub- 
ject. Dangerous, we mean to southern tranquility — fatal to the 
present political connection between the north and us. What care 
we for disclaimers while the incendiary work goes on ; or of what 
value are the disavowals of the politic, while these very men are, 
perhaps, all the while the most dangerous promoters of all that can 
work us mischief? The universal ground on which these people 
place their assurances to us, is the constitution of the United States. 
Do they mean to mock us ? Which of our rights that the majority 
ever thought it worth their while to invade did the constitution ever 
secure us in ? * * Another equally general ground of their de- 
fence is, that they are not in favor of Mr. Garrison's plans — that 
they are advocates and zealous promoters of colonization. This 
it seems ought to satisfy the south. And yet, which of these two 
plans is most dangerous to us ? which has done us most hurt ? 
Not that of the open and direct abolitionists certainly. If slave 
property is made insecure — if the quiet and content of the negro 
is chased away — if the timid among our own people catch the 
alarm, and by their weakness assist the efforts for injuring our prop- 
erty and lessening our safety — we owe it, not to the wild fanatics 
lyhose notion our people can in no sort adopt, but to that other and 
subtler plan, which, while equally impracticable as to what it aims 
at, yet allures men into it merely by seeming to offer a middle 
way. It is utterly incapable of effecting the object it avows in the 
south. It does promote in the best possible manner — the only 
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possible manner, the scheme of its rival — the scheme which in the 
south it disavows. The north prefer it, not because it does not aim 
at abolition, but because it offers the surest and speediest means of 
accomplishing it. To that its operations are rapidly leading. If 
the present union continue, that Society will go on enlarging, ex- 
tending itself, making fresh converts, organizing a larger and larger 
army of beggars and preachers, whose zeal will grow with their 
success, and with the fame and gain of the enterprise. The ne- 
groes they cannot remove, except just enough to disquiet the rest. 
How should half a nation be removed 3,000 miles? But the So- 
ciety will go on, till by spreading a wider and fiercer zeal, by ren- 
dering the negro restless, by making his labor unprofitable, it will 
at last drive the master in mere despair, to try the mad and sud- 
den remedy which all this was preparing. Then will come avowed 
and direct abolition, under the auspices of this very Society.' 

We do not know that a single word more is necessary in order 
to show the utter injustice of the attack which has been made on 
the American Colonization Society on the ground of their being 
abettors of slavery. Here is a most zealous and thorough-paced 
advocate of the slave-system who proves to demonstration that the 
very opposite is the true view of the subject ; and that the friends 
of slavery have not more dangerous enemies than that Society. 
But we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of giving one or two 
extracts from documents of a more private nature which have been 
communicated to us. 

Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Sigourney, the celebrated American Poetess, to a Mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Ladies' Liberian Society, dated Hartford, July 4th, 1833. 

' My Dear Mrs. : With what delight have I perused your 

letter, enclosing the circular, and the noble expression of the feel- 
ings of the ladies of Edinburgh for Liberia, that little Zoar in a 
waste and howling desert. I pray you to permit me to extend 
across the ocean the hand of fervent, sisterly affection. May the 
Angel of the Everlasting Covenant bless every one of you, arid 

gather you at last under bis wings, where there is " fullness of 
joy/' ###### 

€ You inquire respecting the sentiments of the colored popula- 
tion of New England, on the subject of emigration to Liberia. 
They are to a considerable extent, prejudiced against it. The 
leaders of the emancipation party, have taken pains, by disseminat- 
ing newspapers among them, and by public addresses to them, as 
well as by private letters to the more intelligent, to convince them 
that there is wQiness in the designs of the Colonization Society ; 
that the slaves are driven thither against their will as to a cbaroel 
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house or sepulchre. Their minds, not being trained to logical rea- 
soning, have very generally taken assertion for fact; and but slight 
efforts to undeceive them have been made. Their opinions as a 
body of people, on this point have been but little regarded. The 
friends of the Colonization Society in this region, have been too 
much occupied with mightier matters, to turn aside for the scru- 
ples of those! who had no grievance to be redressed. They have 
kept their eye steadily on the miseries of the slave, and upon the 
throne of that Being who has power to break the yoke of the op«- 
pressor. They have feared that these good men who have thought 
themselves bound by conscience to oppose them, and to demand 
entire and immediate abolition, were but rivetting the chains of the 
slave. For an evil that has been wrought for centuries into the 
elements of material existence, twisted with the framework of so- 
ciety, — incorporated with the interests and passions and senses of 
men, is not to be suddenly or slightly exterminated like a rootless 
weed. None can more deeply than themselves deplore the guilt 
of slavery, its warfare with the free and just spirit of the Gospel, 
and its peculiar stain on the annals of a nation so conspicuously 
professing freedom, and promising equal rights to all. But the 
very, magnitude of the evil demands judgment in the choice of the 
remedy. Indiscriminate zeal, while it destroys the tares, might 
root up the wheat also. To establish a colony in Africa, by vol- 
untary removal, to restore the kidnapped race to their sorrowing 
mother, fitted not only to rise to the level which for ages had been 
denied them, but to be instruments of her own regeneration, is a 
policy safe, philanthropic, and Christian, and one which God hath 
deigned signally to bless. The only argument adduced against it 
which possesses much force, is its feebleness and inadequacy to the 
extent of the evil. But let Christian zeal arise in its energy and 
majesty, and this reproach shall be wiped away. Let the vota- 
ries of benevolence labor, and the prayers of the saints go up and 
cease not, till Africa to her utmost limits become a Liberia for the 
returning exile, till our dprk-browed brethren forget the name of 
slave, and Ethiopia stretching out her hands to God implore for- 
giveness for those who have repaid earthly wrongs with the news 
of a Saviour. 

1 May the divine blessing continually be with and around you. 

Your sincere friend, 

Lydia H. Sigourney. 1 

• 

Extract of a letter from Miss Margaret Mercer, the lady who sold ber property to fit 
out a vessel for Liberia, whither she sent those negroes who had been in the relation of 
•laves to herself. 
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' Cedar Pari, (near Philadelphia) June S5th, 1833. 

* * * s I am endeavoring to extend a Society which has 
been in operation for some time, under the denomination of the 
f< Cedar Park Liberian Society." Our plan is to aid in establish- 
ing a high school in Liberia ; for which purpose we propose this 
year to devote our funds to educating two young men selected by 
the Governor of Liberia for the purpose — supporting and giving 
them every advantage of a perfect course of College exercises in 
Edinburgh. 

(Signed) Margaret Mercer/ 



[From the African Repository.] 

'A VINDICATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

AND THE COLONY OF LIBERIA.' 

This is the title of an article, extracted from the c Herald of 
Peace,' a leading English periodical, and from the pen of Mr. J. 
Bevans, the accomplished Editor of that Journal. The publica- 
tion was caused by an attack of Mr. C. Stuart on the Colonization 
Society, in which an account, previously given in the Herald of 
Peace of the Liberian Colony, had been impugned. Mr. B. in- 
troduces his reply with a comprehensive view of the history and 
present condition of slavery in the U. States, in the course of which 
he exhibits the following parallel between the proceedings of the 
U. States and those of Great Britain, concerning the slave-trade 
and slavery: 

' Both countries have abolished the slave trade, and have denounced the profecution 
of it as piracy or felony. In America, of twenty-one slave states, nine have abolished 
slavery, and three of the new states, from their first formation, prohibited the introduction 
of slavery. Great Britain has seven crown, and thirteen chartered slave colonies. The 
executive branch of our legislature has power to abolish slavery in the crown colonies, 
without the intervention of the other two branches of the legislature ; and the British 
legislature has power, by legal enactment, to abolish slavery in the thirteen chartered 
colonies. It is well known that the answer to the question, What has been done by our 
own government, or by the colonial legislatures, towards the abolition of slavery f would 
be, NOTHING. It is true that the same answer must be given, if the same question were 
pat, with respect to the American general government ; but then that government is 
powerless ; it cannot abolish slavery by any legislative act ; but the local legislatures of 
the states, which assimilate with our local legislatures, bad the power, and several of 
them have exercised it, by abolishing slavery. On the subject of slavery, America has, 
therefore, done more than Great Britain, notwithstanding her Congress bad not, like our 
Parliament, any power to enforce such a measure upon ibem.' 
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This just, and as coming from a foreigner, this generous defence 
of the American character, exhibits a pleasing contrast to the libels 
uttered against it on the same shore, by an American c citizen ! ' 

Mr. B. then gives some interesting details of the c exertions of 
the benevolent and humane in each country ' oh the subject of 
slavery, and particularly of the origin and progress of the American 
Colonization Society. He next analyses, with a masterly pen, 
the attacks of Mr. Stuart on this Institution, and refers to the re- 
ports of the Board of Managers as indicating the true purposes of 
the society, to the speeches at the seventh annual meeting of Mr. 
Harper and Mr. Mercer, and to their difference of opinion on 
a particular question, but concurrence as to those purposes. Mr. 
B. examines and refutes the argument attempted by Mr. Stuart 
on Mr. Clay's speech delivered to the Colonization Society of 
Kentucky ; cites the speech of Mr. William Ladd, of Minot, in 
the State of Maine, delivered at Exeter, N. H., July 4, 1826, 
and Mr. Jefferson's opinions ; deduces from various particulars the 
fact that approbation of the Colonization Society, is the predomi- 
nant sentiment on that subject, in the U. States; notices Mr. 
Stuart's perversion of a passage in a speech of Mr. Key, with the 
pregnant remark, that ' there is more tact than honesty in this 
manner of giving quotations ; ' and compares his representations 
concerning the Colony with ascertained facts. 

It is by no means surprising that Mr. Stuart should denomi- 
nate the American Colonization Society c ministers of hell and 
children of the devil.'* The fury of these epithets is well con- 
sorted with the folly of making misquotations, which the slight- 
est inspection shows to be fraudulent. But it is somewhat curi- 
ous that with every wish to see the Society destroyed, and with 
palpable indifference as to the means which he contributes towards 
that end, Mr. Stuart should vouchsafe the following admissions : 

' First.—- For Africa it is good. It interrupts the African slave trade within its own 
limits; and the least interruption to that nefarious traffic is an unspeakable good. 

'Second. — For the few colored people who prefer leaving their native country and 
emigrating to Africa, it is unquestionably a great blessing. 

/ Third.— To the slaves, whose slavery it has been, or may be, the means of commuting 
into transportation, it is a blessing, just in as far as transportation is a lesser evil than 
slavery; and this is by no means a trifling good. 

' Fourth. — But its highest praise, and a praise which the writer cordially yields to it, is 
the fact, that it forms a new centre ; whence, as from our Sierra Leone, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, civilization and Christianity are radiating through the adjoining darkness. 
In this respect, no praise can equal the worth of these settlements/ 

• ' We have been credibly informed, ' says the Editor of the Herald of Peace, ' that at 
a public meeting of a philanthropic institution which was held at Peckham, and at which 
was Mr. Cresson, the representative of the American Colonization Society, Mr. Stuart, 
speaking of that society, said, " they were ministers of hell and children of the devil." ' 
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We subjoin Mr. B.'s remarks on the last of these concessions, as 
exhibiting, by the light of example, a decisive distinction between 
the colonizing system and the only other scheme, marked with 
remits, which has hitherto been devised for the benefit of the 
African race : 

1 On the fourth position we scarcely know what to say : Mr. Stuart's comparison of 
the colony of Liberia with that of the Cape of Good Hope, where there are 36,600 slavei, 
is so severe a satire upon the eulogy he conveys, through the comparison, of Liberia, 
that we would dispense with his praise, rather thau receive it through so polluted • chan- 
nel. And a comparison of it with the colony of Sierra Leone is but faint praise : it as 
much exceeds the latter, as the latter does that of the Cape of Good Hope. Its highest 
praise is wherein it differs from both those colonies— for though Sierra Leone is not con* 
taminated by the oppressive and degrading system of slavery, and is really productive of 
great benefit to Africa, the mixture of a white and black population keeps up that distinc- 
tion of color (if we are not misinformed) which tends not only to a civil, but to a moral 
degradation of the people of color. On the other hand, the colony of Liberia consisting 
wholly of people of color, including the government itself, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal agent or governor, no invidious distinctions are kept up : each man feels that he if 
equal to his fellow, that there is no other distinction but what is produced by superior tal- 
ents and moral qualities. The man of color is governed by his own laws, admioi ffr td 
by his own people/ 

Judicious as are Mr. B.'s observations on Mr. Stuart's conces- 
sions, we are not sure that the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, 
in the article with which we have already made our reders ac- 
quainted, did not say all the subject deserved, when he said, 
i After this declaration in favor of all that he had denounced, 
we should think we ought to hear no more of Mr. Stuart. 9 

The following extract from Mr. Bevans' article, though the 
arithmetic of the case is not stated so favorably for the Society, 
as the present state of things would warrant, is a conclusive answer 
to the objection founded on the alleged inadequacy of the means 
possessed by the Society to its object : 

' Mr. Stuart endeavors to expose the inability of the American Colonization ftoeiety to 
carry into effect the object they profess to have in view, fie says, that the Moeiety ha* 
been established thirteen year* ; that the total nomber transporUd in that period is 2000; 
which, be sajs r makes the number transported yearly, loO. 3 ow it was rather more than 
eight years, when Mr. Stuart wrote, since the eitahlUhmeat of the colony of Liberia; 
say eight and a half years, and the real annoal average of the nomber of emigra n ts wig be 
236. We advert to this false calculation, not because we would lay any stress opoa eat* 
eolations of this kind in ihe infancy of a colony like that of Liberia, hot to expose tan 
frtt ^-^i Mr. Smart would impose opoa o» as demoajtrahle truth*. We will dismiss lain 
printed document when we hare a*ked one question. Is it not better (hat 1,500 6f tfflb 
sJares should be liberated and restored to their proper rank in society in the land of their 
Jbre&tbers, and to annihilate, in Africa, a trade of lQjrJto slayes annually, than to tit wild 
ear anas folded and do nothing, because we cannot immediately emancipate the whole) 
slave popnlafion m America ? ' 
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[From the Christian Watchman.] « 

VIEW OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Editor, — In your last paper f A Baptist' informed us, that 
during the last two years, he had been endeavoring to obtain a 
satisfactory answer to the common inquiry, whether it is the duty 
of christians to patronize the American Colonization Society ? 
Previously he had thought and acted in its favor ; but at length 
felt constrained to lay before his respected brethren a brief arith- 
metical statement of facts, which, it appears, prove to bis mind, 
that all hope of removing from this country its colored population 
by means of this Society is delusive ; and therefore, whatever 
money is paid into its Treasury under such hope, is, in relation to 
the abolition of slavery, at least, an unavailing charity. He then 
presents his array of figures, to show how little has been done by 
the Society during the seventeen years of its existence, and further- 
more, how many years, and bow many dollars will be necessary, 
according to his calculation, to complete the work. Although he 
has reflected so long upon the subject, has our brother taken a 
large and comprehensive view of it, and spread it fairly before us ? 
Is his mode of reasoning conclusive, and such as he would have 
us apply to the cause of Missions, as well as to the cause of Colo- 
nization ? Take for instance the Mission at Burmah. The Mission 
has been established twenty years, and how little, comparatively, 
has been done towards converting the millions of Burmah to the 
Christian Faith ? Can he by any arithmetical process demonstrate 
to us, how long it will take to complete the work, which is there 
so well begun ? Can he inform us how much money will be 
required, and who will furnish it ? No ; he cannot. His mode of 
reasoning, we think, in this case would not be satisfactory to bis 
own mind ; nor is it otherwise than delusive, when applied to the 
operations of the Colonization Society. The town in which I 
reside contained twenty years ago sixteen hundred inhabitants ; 
during the last twenty years about six hundred persons have made 
a public profession of faith in Christ ; bur during the same period 
the number of inhabitants has increased to about twenty-five 
hundred. We think here, we have been highly blessed with 
revivals of religion ; still the population has increased one-third 
faster than the number of hopeful converts. Now what is to be 
done ? Shall we abandoa our religious Institutions, and the great 
work of converting sinners, as a hopeless undertaking ? No ; let 
us increase our efforts and double our diligence. The American 
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Colonization Society, which has been so often repudiated of late, 
aims at the temporal, spiritual and everlasting welfare of the 
colored population in the United States; and commenced the 
great work, if not at the only accessible point, at the point which 
promised the greatest success ; and while pursuing their benevo- 
lent labors, they seek their country's good, and the good of 
benighted Africa. This Society was projected, and has been, and 
still is, carried forward by some of the greatest and best men in 
our land. Did these great, and good, and wise men ever expect 
to remove from this country all its colored population! So it 
would seem from our brother's view of the subject ; for he says, 
that all hope of this kind, by means of this Society is delusive. All 
this Society ever proposed to do in this respect, was to remove to 
Liberia such of our free colored people, as were willing to go, so 
fast as the friends of the Society might furnish the means of doing 
it. For one, I think it much to be regretted, that their means 
have not been more proportionate to the object. But our brother's 
conclusion is no less erroneous, than his hope is delusive. 'AH 
hope of removing from this country its colored population, by means 
of this Society, is delusive ; and therefore, whatever money is paid 
into its treasury under such hope, is, in relation to the abolition of 
slavery, at least an unavailing charity.' Thus it seems, according 
to this remarkable statement and conclusion, that slavery in the 
United States can never be abolished, until our colored population 
shall be removed from our country. Now I ask, where did our 
brother Baptist get such an impression ? And why should he 
wish to make such an impression upon the minds of his brethren ? 
It is with the hope, that he will look at this subject a little longer, 
and consider more fully the object of the Colonization Society, and 
what it has actually accomplished, before he gives up the ship. 

Little indeed has been done compared with what remains to be 
done ; but let us not despise the day of small things. The work 
is great, and requires time, and patience, and persevering efforts. 
The Society has labored under great embarrassments, yet it has 
suceeded in bringing the subject of slavery and the evils connected 
with it before the public, and by the blessing of God has secured 
no small share of public favor. It has adopted the most practica- 
ble method of diminishing the number of slaves in our land ; has 
established a colony on the coast of Africa three hundred miles in 
extent, and of the colonists about one thousand were slaves, who 
were manumitted on condition of their removal to Liberia. Now, 
owners of slaves are willing to give them their freedom faster than 
the Society is able to transport them. The Legislatures of sixteen 

38 
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states have passed Resolves, approving the object of the Society. 
Virginia and Maryland have made liberal public grants to aid the 
Society, and its successful operations are increasing every year. All 
this has been accomplished within seventeen years. Is this the 
time to withhold our patronage ? Is it nothing that one thousand 
immortal beings, once held in servitude, now enjoy the Rights of 
of Freemen ? Has not the great work of Abolition begun ? And 
may we not hope, that after a few years more, public sentiment 
will become so favorable to the object, that many slaveholders will 
be ready to manumit their slaves without insisting upon their 
removal to Liberia, provided the Society should not have the 
means of transporting them all, or some of them should not wish to 
go ? Is anything too great for the Lord to accomplish ? I see 
npthing in the case so hopeless. Let us bless God that so much 
has been done ; and let us hope and pray, that soon every state in 
the Union may follow the example of Virginia and Maryland ; and 
that even Congress may appropriate some of the millions of our 
National Revenue to this great and good work, and it will be 
effected ; and our colored population will receive that favorable 
and affectionate regard, to which, as fellow-beings, they are so 
justly entitled. Suppose, if you please, it will require twenty -five 
years more to accomplish the object ; and suppose, furthermore, 
that three hundred and fifty millions of dollars will be necessary ; 
what is this sum among so many ? In years past, fifty millions of 
dollars have been expended annually for ardent spirits, which with 
fifty millions more had better been cast into the sea. Now, let 
only fifty millions of our money be applied annually to the work of 
Emancipation and Colonization, and in twenty-five years we can 
raise twelve hundred and fifty millions for these objects, if neces- 
sary. For the sake of my fellow creatures now in bondage, for 
the sake of my country, and for the sake of benighted Africa, I 
am a friend and patron of the American Colonization Society, and 
must continue so to be, until some more solid arguments than any 
I have yet seen, shall be brought against it. 
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SLAVERY. 

% 

The immortal poet Cowper, during the discussion of the slave 
trade in Parliament, had been frequently* solicited to put forth an 
appeal on this subject. To these importunities he uniformly turned a 
deaf ear ; and the reasons which he offered for declining to issue a 
poem on so revolting a subject, are thus expressed : — ' There are 
some scenes of horror on which my imagination has dwelt, not 
without some complacency ; but then they are such scenes as 
God, not man produces ; in earthquakes, high winds, and tempes- 
tuous seas, there is something grand as well as terrible ; but when 
man is tempted to disturb, there is such meanness in the design, 
and such cruelty in the execution, that I both hate and despise the 
whole operation, and feel it a degradation to poetry to employ her 
in the description of it. I hope also, that the generality of my 
countrymen have more generosity in their nature than to want the 
fiddle of verse to go before them in the performance of an act to 
which they are invited by the loudest calls of humanity.' The 
poet, however, has touched the question with his charming pen; 
and the following lines will be read with some zest at the present 
crisis. 

THE MORNING DREAM. 

T was in the glad season of spring, 

Asleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dreamed what I cannot but sing. 

So pleasant it seemed as I lay. 
I'dreamed that on ocean afloat, * 

Far hence to the westward I sail'd, 
While the billows high lifted the boat, 

And the fresh-blowing breeze never failed. 

In the steerage a woman I saw, 

Such at least was the form thai she wore, 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe, 

Ne'er taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield at her side 

Shed light, like a sun, on the wares, 
And smiling divinely, she cried — 

I go to make freemen of slaves. 

Then raising her voice to a strain, 

The sweetest that ear ever heard, 
She sung of the slave's broken chain, 

Wherever her glory appeared. 
Some clouds which had over us hung, 

Fled, chased by her melody clear, 
And methougfat while she liberty sung 

'T was liberty only to hear. 
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Thus swiftly dividing the flood, 

To a slave-cultured island we came, 
Where a demon, her enemy, stood, 

Oppression— his terrible naive. 
In his hand, as the sign of his sway, 

A scourge, hung with lashes, he bore, 
And stood looking out for his prey 

From Africa's sorrowful shore. 

But soon, as approaching the land, 

The goddess-like woman he viewed, 
The scourge he let fall from his hand, 

With blood of his subjects imbrued. 
I saw him both sicken and die, 

And the moment the monster expired, 
Heard shouts that ascended the sky, 

From thousands with rapture inspired. 

Awaking he% could I but muse 

At what such a dream should betide T 
But soon my ear caught the glad news, 

Which served my weak thought for a guide, 
That Britannia, renowned o'er the waves 

For the hatred she ever has shown 
To the black-sceptred rulers of slaves, 

Resolves to have none of her own. 



INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 

Ths Southern Religious Telegraph contains a report of a committee of students 
the Union Theological Seminary, on the subject of the religious instruction of the colon 
population. We give a part of it, as it probably expresses the general sentiment 
religious people at the south upon this subject. 

The chief facts elicited by the deliberations of the committe 
were, * That religious instruction might be given to the blacks b 
oral instruction, after the manner of Bible Classes, and by preach 
ing to them at particular seasons, where they are exclusivel 
addressed in order to excite that personal and direct interest an 
attention, which their attendance on the ministry of the word wit 
their more enlightened masters, would not be calculated to secure 
That the Style of preaching to cultivated minds is generally abov 
their capacity to derive that knowledge, which is able to mak 
them wise unto salvation. The committee furthermore expres 
their conviction of the utility, and they must say the duty of chris 
tian heads of families, to cause their household servants to b 
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present during family worship. The judicious selection of portions 
of the sacred scripture, which might be read and briefly commented 
on in their hearing around the family altar, they doubt not would 
be of essential service to their servants in the better understanding 
of the gospel, when preached from the sacred desk. That the 
servants would be better servants, more attached to their owners, 
and more contented and happy, were this course generally pursued, 
they have no doubt. With regard to plantation servants, such 
advice and encouragement as is calculated to induce them willingly 
to attend the preaching of the gospel or oral instruction, after the 
manner of the Bible Classes, appears to offer the most efficient 
plan the committee can at present devise or recommend. 

The committee have the best evidence before them, viz. facts, 
of the benefits of religious instruction to the colored people. In 
the western part of the state of N. C. where hundreds are members 
of the church, (by the preaching to them personally, and the 
Bible Class plan) they are more contented, exemplary and faith- 
ful, than perhaps in any part of the southern states. The course 
there pursued is, c the exhibition of divine truth to them in the 
most unimpassioned, plain, pungent, searching and faithful manner ; 
and this is found to do them the most good. They are generally 
strongly inclined to believe that the amount of feeling is the 
standard of judgment in religious matters, and that everything is 
above their comprehension that does not feed their craving* for 
mere animal excitement/ They are not admitted to church 
privileges on their first application, but are examined carefully — 
then kept on trial and put under a course of instruction for six 
months. If, at the end of that time, they give good evidence of 
piety, they are admitted. * The honor of religion and the salva- 
tion of their own souls imperiously demand the utmost caution and 
deliberation in their admission to church privileges. It is easy to 
produce an excitement among them, but difficult so to manage it 
as to prevent them from self-deception. Many of them are easily 
alarmed, and prone to seek protection in the church, and unless 
well and carefully instructed may be deluded with the hope of 
salvation, without pardon or purity.' The committee are satisfied 
that it is easy to secure a good degree of grateful attention to 
teachers and preachers of the gospel among the colored people. 
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[From the New York Ofaenrer.] 
A LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

Messrs. Editors : — Aware that you take a lively interest in 
the subject of the improvement and elevation of our colored popu- 
lation, I am free to address you in behalf of a Library and Read- 
ing Room lately opened by the executive committee of the Phoe- 
nix Society, for their benefit. 

The institution is located in spacious rooms, second story of the 
north-west corner of Canal and Mercer streets. Connected with 
it, is a classic school of ten or twelve promising youth. Much 
good, it is hoped, will result from the successful prosecution of the 
purposes of this establishment. 

The establishment of schools, of libraries, of reading rooms, and 
the delivery of public Iqptures for our benefit, I trust will be seed 
sown in good ground. 

Some among us are poor, and ignorant, and vicious, because we 
have been neglected. The time has come, in which we sincerely 
hope our community will not stop to find fault with our oppressed 
people, but turn their attention to their education, and to the im- 
provement of their condition. Permit me, therefore, through your 
useful paper, to solicit donations from the favored citizens of New 
York, in books, maps, papers, money, &c. for the benefit of our 
feeble institution. And I would beg the benevolent ladies of our 
city, who are first in every good work, not to forget us. We shall 
thankfully receive from them any volumes they may have read 
and laid by, or any useful papers they can dispense with. We 
hope to be the objects of some of the ten thousand acts of daily 
benevolence; and we will promise, in return, to bestow on our 
benefactors the blessing of thousands ready to perish. 

The objects of the institution are general improvement, and the 
training of our youth to habits of reading and reflection. 

I need not tell you that, for the want of such institutions, many 
of the young and unthinking part of our colored citizens are led by 
those older than themselves to haunts of wickedness and vice. 
Many young men, yea ! and old ones too, spend their evenings in 
improper places, because they have no public libraries, no reading 
rooms, nor useful lectures, to attract their attention, and occupy 
their leisure hours. We hope to save such from ruin, and lead 
them to habits of virtue and usefulness. 

The plans of operation, for the present, will be as follows: 

1st. The rooms will be opened Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 4 to 9 
o'clock, P. M. 
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Sdly. Tbere will be a 4, a 6, and an 8 o'clock class of readers. These classes may 
consist of from 25 to 30 or more— each class having selected its course of reading and 
appointed its reader, whose duty it shall be to read for one hour. All the class shall note 
prominent parts, and then retire into the adjacent room to converse on the subjects, to- 
gether with other occurrences of the day, calculated to cultivate the mind and improve 
the heart. 

Sdly. We propose to have a course of lectures delivered, on morals, economy, and the 
arts and sciences generally, under such arrangements as shall benefit all the classes. 

4thly. The Constitutions of the Temperance and Moral Societies will be kept at the 
Library, and all the readers earnestly solicited to enlist in those causes. 

In conclusion, I am bappy to state, that the institution will be 
under the immediate direction of the executive committee of the 
Society— -of which committee, the Rev. Messrs. Peter Williams, 
of the Episcopal, Christopher Rush, of the Methodist, and Theo- 
dore S. Wright, of the Presbyterian churches, are members. 

Will you do something for us ? Will you urge the call of hu- 
manity and religion in our behalf? 

As agent of the Society, I shall call on thewise and good of 
our community — those who are blessed with all the privileges of 
enlightened civilization and religion, to bestow some of these bless- 
ings on the neglected and oppressed, by donations in maps, books, 
and journals — and I pledge myself, in the name of the Society, 
and as present Librarian, to make the best use of all the gifts we 
may receive. 

Permit me to subscribe myself, 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

Samuel E. Cornish. 
December lth f 1833. 
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COLOH IZAT 1 ON SOCIETY' OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers held at the office of 
the Society, Nov. 13th, 1833, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Whereas, in the prosecution of the great objects of the American 
Colonization Society, it has been deemed desirable, not only to 
benefit the free colored population of this country by transporting 
them upon a soil more congenial to their natures, and elevating 
them to the condition of free citizens, but also to put down more 
effectually the slave-trade, by extending christian colonies upon 
the coast of Africa, and spreading the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity into the interior of that continent : 
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house or sepulchre. Their minds, not being trained to logical rea- 
soning, have very generally taken assertion for fact ; and but slight 
efforts to undeceive them have been made. Their opinions as a 
body of people, on this point have been but little regarded. The 
friends of the Colonization Society in this region, have been too 
much occupied with mightier matters, to turn aside for the scru- 
ples of those! who had no grievance to be redressed. They have 
kept their eye steadily on the miseries of the slave, and upon the 
throne of that Being who has power to break the yoke of the opr 
pressor. They have feared that these good men who have thought 
themselves bound by conscience to oppose them, and to demand 
entire and immediate abolition, were but rivetting the chains of the 
slave. For an evil that has been wrought for centuries into the 
elements of material existence, twisted with the framework of so- 
ciety, — incorporated with the interests and passions and senses of 
men, is not to be suddenly or slightly exterminated like a rootless 
weed. None can more deeply than themselves deplore the guilt 
of slavery, its warfare with the free and just spirit of the Gospel, 
and its peculiar stain on the annals of a nation so conspicuously 
professing freedom, and promising equal rights to &11. But the 
very, magnitude of the evii demands judgment in the choice of the 
remedy. Indiscriminate zeal, while it destroys the tares, might 
root up -the wheat also. To establish a colony in Africa, by vol- 
untary removal, to restore the kidnapped race to their sorrowing 
mother, fitted not only to rise to the level which for ages had been 
denied them, but to be instruments of her own regeneration, is a 
policy safe, philanthropic, and Christian, and one which God hath 
, deigned signally to bless. The only argument adduced against it 
which possesses much force, is its feebleness and inadequacy to the 
extent of the evil. But let Christian zeal arise in its energy and 
majesty, and this reproach shall be wiped away. Let the vota- 
ries of benevolence labor, and the prayers of the saints go up and 
cease not, till Africa to her utmost limits become a Liberia for the 
returning exile, till our cfcrk-browed brethren forget the name of 
slave, and Ethiopia stretching out her bands to God implore for- 
giveness for those who have repaid earthly wrongs with the news 
of a Saviour. 

1 May the divine blessing continually be with and around you. 

Your sincere friend, 

Lydia H. Sigouritey.' 

Extract of a letter from Miss Margaret Mercer, the lady who sold her properly to fit 
out a vessel for Liberia, whither she sent those negroes who had been in the relation of 
•laves to herself. 
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'Cedar Park, (near Philadelphia) June 25th, 1833. 

* * * * I am endeavoring to extend a Society which has 
been in operation for some time, under the denomination of the 
" Cedar Park Liberian Society." Our plan is to aid in establish- 
ing a high school in Liberia ; for which purpose we propose this 
year to devote our funds to educating two young men selected by 
the Governor of Liberia for the purpose — supporting and giving 
them every advantage of a perfect course of College exercises in 
Edinburgh, 

(Signed) Margaret Mercer/ 



[From the African Repository.] 

'A VINDICATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

AND THE COLONY OF LIBERIA.' 

This is the title of an article, extracted from the c Herald of 
Peace/ a leading English periodical, and from the pen of Mr. J. 
Bevans, the accomplished Editor of that Journal. The publica- 
tion was caused by an attack of Mr. C. Stuart on the Colonization 
Society, in which an account, previously given in the Herald of 
Peace of the Liberian Colony, had been impugned. Mr. B. in- 
troduces his reply with a comprehensive view of the history and 
present condition of slavery in the tJ. States, in the course of which 
he exhibits the following parallel between the proceedings of the 
U. States and those of Great Britain, concerning the slave-trade 
and slavery : 

' Both countries have abolished the slave trade, and have denounced the prosecution 
of it as piracy or felony. In America, of twenty-one slave states, nine have abolished 
slavery, and three of the new states, from their first formation, prohibited the introduction 
of slavery. Great Britain has seven crown, and thirteen chartered slave colonies. The 
executive branch of our legislature has power to abolish slavery in the crown colonies, 
without the intervention of the other two branches of the legislature ; and the British 
legislature has power, by legal enactment, to abolish slavery in the thirteen chartered 
colonies* It is well known that the answer to the question, What has been done by our 
own government, or by the colonial legislatures, towards the abolition of slavery Y would 
be, NOTHING. It is true that the same answer must be given, if the same question were 
put, with respect to the American general government ; but then that government is 
powerless ; it cannot abolish slavery by any legislative act j but the local legislatures of 
the states, which assimilate with our local legislatures, had the power, and several of 
them have exercised it, by abolishing slavery. On the subject of slavery, America has, 
therefore, done more than Great Britain, notwithstanding her Congress had not, like our 
Parliament, any power to enforce such a measure upon them.' 
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This just, and as coming from a foreigner, this generous defence 
of the American character, exhibits a pleasing contrast to the libels 
uttered against it on the same shore, by an American ' citizen ! ' 

Mr. B. then gives some interesting details of the c exertions of 
the benevolent and humane in each country ' oh the subject of 
slavery, and particularly of the origin and progress of the American 
Colonization Society. He next analyses, with a masterly pen, 
the attacks of Mr. Stuart on this Institution, and refers to the re- 
ports of the Board of Managers as indicating the true purposes of 
the society, to the speeches at the seventh annual meeting of Mr. 
Harper and Mr. Mercer, and to their difference of opinion on 
a particular question, but concurrence as to those purposes. Mr. 
B. examines and refutes the argument attempted by Mr. Stuart 
on Mr. Clay's speech delivered to the Colonization Society of 
Kentucky ; cites the speech of Mr. William Ladd, of Minot, in 
the State of Maine, delivered at Exeter, N. H., July 4, 1826, 
and Mr. Jefferson's opinions ; deduces from various particulars the 
fact that approbation of the Colonization Society, is the predomi- 
nant sentiment on that subject, in the U. States; notices Mr. 
Stuart's perversion of a passage in a speech of Mr. Key, with the 
pregnant remark, that ' there is more tact than honesty in this 
manner of giving quotations;' and compares bis representations 
concerning the Colony with ascertained facts. 

It is by no means surprising that Mr. Stuart should denomi- 
nate the American Colonization Society ' ministers of heU and 
children of the deviV* The fury of these epithets is well con- 
sorted with the folly of making misquotations, which the slight- 
est inspection shows to be fraudulent. But it is somewhat curi- 
ous that with every wish to see the Society destroyed, and with 
palpable indifference as to the means which he contributes towards 
that end, Mr. Stuart should vouchsafe the following admissions : 

' First.— For Africa it is good. It interrupts the African slave trade within its own 
limits; and the least interruption to that nefarious traffic is an unspeakable good. 

'Second.— For the few colored people who prefer leaving their native country and 
emigrating to Africa, it is unquestionably a great blessing. 

/ Thirds— To the slaves, whose slavery it has been, or may be, the means of commuting 
into transportation, it is a blessing, just in as far as transportation is a lesser evil than 
slavery; and this is by no means a trifling good. 

' Fourth. — But its highest praise, and a praise which the writer cordially yields to it, is 
the fact, that it forms a new centre ; whence, as from our Sierra Leone, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, civilization and Christianity are radiating through the adjoining darkness. 
In this respect, no praise can equal the worth of these settlements.' 

• ' We have been credibly informed/ says the Editor of the Herald of Peace, ' that at 
a public meeting of a philanthropic institution which was held at Peckham, and at which 
was Mr. Cresson, the representative of the American Colonization Society, Mr. Stuart, 
■peaking of that society, said, "they were ministers of hell and children of the devil."' 
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We subjoin Mr. B.'s remarks on the last of these concessions, as 
exhibiting, by the light of example, a decisive distinction between 
the colonizing system and the only other scheme, marked with 
results, which has hitherto been devised for the benefit of the 
African race : 

' On the fourth, position we scarcely know what to say : Mr. Stuart's comparison of 
the colony of Liberia with that of the Cape of Good Hope, where there are 36,500 slaves, 
is so severe a satire upon the eulogy he conveys, through the comparison, of Liberia, 
that we would dispense with his praise, rather than receive it through so polluted a chan- 
nel. And a comparison of it with the colouy of Sierra Leone is but faint praise : it as 
much exceeds the latter, as the latter does that of the Cape of Good Hope. Its highest 
praise is wherein it differs from both those colonies— for though Sierra Leone is not con- 
taminated by the oppressive and degrading system of slavery, and is really productive of 
great benefit to Africa, the mixture of a white and black population keeps up that distinc- 
tion df color (if we are not misinformed) which tends not only to a civil, but to a moral 
degradation of the people of color. On the other hand, the colony of Liberia consisting 
wholly of people of color, including the government itself, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal agent or governor, no invidious distinctions are kept up: each man feels that he is 
equal to his fellow, that there is no other distinction but what is produced by superior tal- 
ents and moral qualities. The man of color is governed by his own laws, administered 
by his own people.' 

Judicious as are Mr. B.'s observations on Mr. Stuart's conces- 
sions, we are not sure that the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, 
in the article with which we have already made our reders ac- 
quainted, did not say all the subject deserved, when he said, 
1 After this declaration in favor of all that he had denounced, 
we should think we ought to hear no more of Mr. Stuart. 9 

The following extract from Mr. Bevans' article, though the 
arithmetic of the case is not stated so favorably for the Society, 
as the present state of things would warrant, is a conclusive answer 
to the objection founded on the alleged inadequacy of the means 
possessed by the Society to its object : 

' Mr. Stuart endeavors to expose the inability of the American Colonization Society to 
carry into effect the object they profess to have in view. He says, that the Society has 
been established thirteen years ; that the total number transported in that period is 2000$ 
which, he says, makes the nuniber transported yearly, 150. Now it was rather more than 
eight years, when Mr. Stuart wrote, since the establishment of the colony of Liberia ; 
say eight and a half years, and the real annual average of the number of emigrants will be 
236. We advert to this false calculation, not because we would lay any stress upon cal- 
culations of this kind in the infancy of a colony like that of Liberia, but to expose the 
fallacies Mr. Stuart would impose upon us as demonstrable truths. We will dismiss this 
printed document when we have asked one question. Is it not better that 1,500 or 2,000 
slaves should be liberated and restored to their proper rank in society in the land of their 
forefathers, and to annihilate, in Africa, a trade of 10,000 slaves annually, than to sit with 
our arms folded and do nothing, because we cannot immediately emancipate the whole 
slave population in America ? ' 
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[From the Christian Watchman.] * 

VIEW OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Editor, — In your last paper ' A Baptist' informed us, that 
during the last two years, he had been endeavoring to obtain a 
satisfactory answer to the common inquiry, whether it is the duty 
of christians to patronize the American Colonization Society ? 
Previously he bad thought and acted in its favor ; but at length 
felt constrained to lay before his respected brethren a brief arith- 
metical statement of facts, which, it appears, prove to his mind, 
that all hope of removing from this country its colored population 
by means of this Society is delusive ; and therefore, whatever 
money is paid into its Treasury under such hope, is, in relation to 
the abolition of slavery, at least, an unavailing charity. He then 
presents his array of figures, to show how little has been done by 
the Society during the seventeen years of its existence, and further- 
more, how many years, and how many dollars will be necessary, 
according to his calculation, to complete the work. Although he 
has reflected so long upon the subject, has our brother taken a 
large and comprehensive view of it, and spread it fairly before us ? 
Is his mode of reasoning conclusive, and such as he would have 
us apply to the cause of Missions, as well as to the cause of Colo- 
nization? Take for instance the Mission at Burmah. The Mission 
has been established twenty years, and how little, comparatively, 
has been done towards converting the millions of Burmah to the 
Christian Faith ? Can he by any arithmetical process demonstrate 
to us, how long it will take to complete the work, which is there 
so well begun ? Can be inform us how much money will be 
required, and who will furnish it ? No ; he cannot. His mode of 
reasoning, we think, in this case would not be satisfactory to his 
own mind ; nor is it otherwise than delusive, when applied to the 
operations of the Colonization Society. The town in which I 
reside contained twenty years ago sixteen hundred inhabitants ; 
during the last twenty years about six hundred persons have made 
a public profession of faith in Christ ; bur during the same period 
the number of inhabitants has increased to about twenty-five 
hundred. We think here, we have been highly blessed with 
revivals of religion ; still the population has increased one-third 
faster than the number of hopeful converts. Now what is to be 
done ? Shall we abandoa our religious Institutions, and the great 
work of converting sinners, as a hopeless undertaking ? No ; let 
us increase our efforts and double our diligence. The American 
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Colonization Society, which has been so often repudiated of late, 
aims at the temporal, spiritual and everlasting welfare of the 
colored population in the United States; and commenced the 
great work, if not at the only accessible point, at the point which 
promised the greatest success ; and while pursuing their benevo- 
lent labors, they seek their country's good, and the good of 
benighted Africa. This Society was projected, and has been, and 
still is, carried forward by some of the greatest and best men in 
our land. Did these great, and good, and wise men ever expect 
to remove from this country all its colored population! So it 
would seem from our brother's view of the subject ; for he says, 
that all hope of this kind, by means of this Society is delusive. All 
this Society ever proposed to do in this respect, was to remove to 
Liberia such of our free colored people, as were willing to go, so 
fast as the friends of the Society might furnish the means of doing 
it. For one, I think it much to be regretted, that their means 
have not been more proportionate to the object. But our brother's 
conclusion is no less erroneous, than his hope is delusive. 'All 
hope of removing from this country its colored population, by means 
of this Society, is delusive ; and therefore, whatever money is paid 
into its treasury under such hope, is, in relation to the abolition of 
slavery, at least an unavailing charity.' Thus it seems, according 
to this remarkable statement and conclusion, that slavery in the 
United States can never be abolished, until our colored population 
shall be removed from our country. Now I ask, where did our 
brother Baptist get such an impression ? And why should he 
wish to make such an impression upon the minds of his brethren ? 
It is with the hope, that he will look at this subject a little longer, 
and consider more fully the object of the Colonization Society, and 
what it has actually accomplished, before he gives up the ship. 

Little indeed has been done compared with what remains to be 
done ; but let us not despise the day of small things. The work 
is great, and requires time, and patience, and persevering efforts. 
The Society has labored under great embarrassments, yet it has 
suceeded in bringing the subject of slavery and the evils connected 
with it before the public, and by the blessing of God has secured 
no small share of public favor. It has adopted the most practica- 
ble method of diminishing the number of slaves in our land ; has 
established a colony on the coast of Africa three hundred miles in 
extent, and of the colonists about one thousand were slaves, who 
were manumitted on condition of their removal to Liberia. Now, 
owners of slaves are willing to give them their freedom faster than 
the Society is able to transport them. The Legislatures of sixteen 

38 
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states have passed Resolves, approving the object of the Society. 
Virginia and Maryland have made liberal public grants to aid the 
Society, and its successful operations are increasing every year. All 
this has been accomplished within seventeen years, is this the 
time to withhold our patronage ? Is it nothing that one thousand 
immortal beings, once held in servitude, now enjoy the Rights of 
of Freemen ? Has not the great work of Abolition begun ? And 
may we not hope, that after a few years more, public sentiment 
will become so favorable to the object, that many slaveholders will 
be ready to manumit their slaves without insisting upon their 
removal to Liberia, provided the Society should not have the 
means of transporting them all, or some of them should not wish to 
go ? Is anything too great for the Lord to accomplish ? I see 
npthing in the case so hopeless. Let us bless God that so much 
has been done ; and let us hope and pray, that soon every state in 
the Union may follow the example of Virginia and Maryland ; and 
that even Congress may appropriate some of the millions of our 
National Revenue to this great and good work, and it will be 
effected ; and our colored population will receive that favorable 
and affectionate regard, to which, as fellow-beings, they are so 
justly entitled. Suppose, if you please, it will require twenty -five 
years more to accomplish the object ; and suppose, furthermore, 
that three hundred and fifty millions of dollars will be necessary ; 
what is this sum among so many ? In years past, fifty millions of 
dollars have been expended annually for ardent spirits, which with 
fifty millions more had better been cast into the sea. Now, let 
only fifty millions of our money be applied annually to the work of 
Emancipation and Colonization, and in twenty-five years we can 
raise twelve hundred and fifty millions for these objects, if neces- 
sary. For the sake of my fellow creatures now in bondage, for 
the sake of my country, and for the sake of benighted Africa, I 
am a friend and patron of the American Colonization Society, and 
must continue so to be, until some more solid arguments than any 
I have yet seen, shall be brought against it. 
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The immortal poet Cowper, during the discussion of the slave 
trade in Parliament, had been frequently* solicited to put forth an 
appeal on this subject. To these importunities he uniformly turned a 
deaf ear ; and the reasons which he offered for declining to issue a 
poem on so revolting a subject, are thus expressed : — ' There are 
some scenes of horror on which my imagination has dwelt, not 
without some complacency ; but then they are such scenes as 
God, not man produces ; in earthquakes, high winds, and tempes- 
tuous seas, there is something grand as well as terrible ; but when 
man is tempted to disturb, there is such meanness in the design, 
and such cruelty in the execution, that I both hate and despise the 
whole operation, and feel it a degradation to poetry to employ her 
in the description of it. I hope also, that the generality of my 
countrymen have more generosity in their nature than to want the 
fiddle of verse to go before them in the performance of an act to 
which they are invited by the loudest calls of humanity.' The 
poet, however, has touched the question with his charming pen; 
and the following lines will be read with some zest at the present 
crisis. 

THE MORNING DREAM. 

T was in the glad season of spring, 

Asleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dreamed what I cannot but sing, , 

So pleasant it seemed as I lay. 
I 'dreamed that on ocean afloat, + 

Far hence to the westward I sail'd, 
While the billows high lifted the boat, 

And the fresh-blowing breeze never failed. 

in the steerage a woman I saw, 

Such at least was the form that she wore, 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe, 

Ne'er taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield at her side 

Shed light, like a sun, on the wares, 
And smiling divinely, she cried — 

I go to make freemen of slaves. 

Then raising her voice to a strain, 

The sweetest that ear ever heard, 
She sung of the slave's broken chain, 

Wherever her glory appeared. 
Some clouds which had over us hung, 

Fled, chased by her melody clear, 
And methought while she liberty sung 

; T was liberty only to hear. 
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[From the New York Standard.] 
NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

It is probably fresh in the recollection of many of our readers, 
that the Colonization Society of this city, came several months 
ago to the determination of establishing a new colony under the 
name of New York. The Parent Society in Washington has been 
called on to sanction their proceedings, and it has given them its 
warm and entire approbation. This new colony is to be established 
on the strictest principles of the Temperance Society ; the im- 
portation of foreign spirits being strictly prohibited, and all traffic 
therein forbidden. The c immediate abolitionists/ among other 
objections to the Colonization Society, have declared that it en- 
courages a traffic in ardent spirits, and was adverse to the cause of 
temperance. This assertion has been proved to be false. The 
limited importations of spirits into the colony at Liberia have been 
made without the knowledge of the managers of the Colonization 
Society, who, far from giving the slightest encouragement to intem- 
perance, have so far pursued an opposite course, that drunkenness is 
a vice almost unknown in the settlement. The colony of New 
York, however, will be so organized as to be free even from a 
suspicion of the charge which the enemies of the establishment at 
Liberia have brought against that settlement. 

The Managers of the New York Colonization Society have 
determined on carrying into effect the plan recommended by the 
Colonization Society of Maryland for their proposed settlement at 
Cape Palmas. The plan is, to have cottages built for the settlers 
previous to their arrival in Africa, and a portion of ground attached 
to each cottage, cleared and planted with rice, cassada and other 
vegetables. Each family will be placed in one of these houses,, 
and a title will be made to them, on their building a similar house, 
and clearing and planting the same quantity, which will in like 
manner become the home of a family of new emigrants. Thus 
will the original capital be perpetuated, and all new-comers will 
have shelter and native provisions on their arrival. 

They engage to furnish at least one male and one female 
teacher, of approved character and qualifications, for every one 
hundred emigrants who may be sent to the contemplated settle- 
ment. 

It is understood that there are now at Savannah a number of 
persons wishing to emigrate, whose character is that of strict tem- 
perance, and the Society have determined to make preparations 
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forthwith for the embarking of one hundred of these individual 
should they be willing to be the pioneers — who shall form the 
nucleus of the new settlement. 

Our citizens have contributed liberally to this new association, 
and there is a spirit among them that will foster and sustain it. 
The practicability of colonization is no more a matter of experi- 
ment. The Parent Society lias struggled against difficulties of all 
kinds, but it has out-lived prejudice and calumny, and supported 
as it now is by a large majority of the people throughout the Union, 
it will go on and prosper. 



[From the Lowell Evangelist.] 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 

A meeting was held at the Town Hall last Wednesday evening, 
called for the purpose of forming an Anti-Slavery Society. The 
object did not succeed. It was an entire failure. This we do not 
announce with any feelings of triumph. We are glad, 't is true, that 
the Society was not formed. We honestly and sincerely believe 
that a Society formed in this town on the principle of immediate 
abolition, a society partaking at all of the character of others of the 
same name which have been formed in New England within a 
year or two past, would he vastly more prejudicial than beneficial. 
We believe it would retard rather than accelerate the progress of 
universal emancipation. We believe it would go far toward pro- 
ducing a very unharmonious tone of feeling in this town, and at 
the same time, we feel confident that it would not promote the 
objects which its advocates wish, we have no doubt, honestly and 
sincerely wish to bring about. There was much discussion on the 
subject, which was prolonged till a very late hour. A large 
majority of the persons present were most obviously opposed to 
the formation of an Anti-Slavery Society in this town — at least to 
such an Anti-Slavery Society as was proposed to be formed. 
With all feelings of kindness towards the gentlemen who advocated 
the measure, we have thus briefly expressed our feelings on the 
subject, and most sincerely do we hope that an attempt will not 
again be made to get up such a Society in Lowell. The meeting 
was adjourned sine die. 

40 
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The Lowell Journal, in reference to the affair jftst described, has the following 
remarks : 

Having been absent from town for the last two days, we were 
not present at the Anti-Slavery meeting, held at the Town Hall, 
on Wednesday evening. A brief account of the proceedings at 
that meeting, was published in our paper of yesterday. The 
Editor of the Observer says, * we are now willing and desirous 
that it should be published far and wide, that the enemies of Anti- 
Slavery, by an unlawful and ungentlemanly procedure on their 
part, defeated for the time being the objects of its friends.' 

The course adopted on that occasion, until lately, would have 
been considered an extraordinary one — but extraordinary measures 
are justifiable on extraordinary occasions. We believe the conduct 
of those who opposed the object of the meeting was dictated by 
the best of motives. Aware of the extreme sensitiveness of our 
southern brethren on this subject, and knowing how jealous they 
are of the interference of the non-slave-holding states, it was 
doubtless the wish of the great body of the citizens of Lowell, to 
give to the world a fair expression of the opinion of the manufac- 
turing class, as far as Lowell is concerned, on this question of vital 
importance to the country. 

The formation of an Anti-Slavery Society, in itself, is of little 
importance. It is important only so far as it represents the feelings 
of a community. And at this time, when the Union seems to be 
shaken to its foundation, the language of New England, to the 
South, should be of a conciliatory, not of an irritating nature. We» 
believe there are no * enemies of Anti-Slavery ' in New England. 
Of the evils of slavery — of the evils which it entails on a country, 
we believe there exists no difference of opinion among our citizens. 
The question seems to be, whether the remedy proposed, and so 
strongly urged by certain zealous, but we believe well-meaning 
individuals, would not, instead of lessening the evils of slavery, 
which like a frightful incubus hangs upon the Republic, rivet still 
stronger its chains, and increase its miseries. 
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[From the Brattleboro', Vt. Inquirer.] 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION, SOCIETY. 

' A negro has a soul ? — an please your honor/ Corporal Trim. 

'Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto/— Terence. 

We are here met with the argument, — that, do all we can 
■or will — ' Colonization will not succeed, because the negro is an 
inferior animal in the kingdom of man. 9 — They are undeserving 
of emancipation, and will repay our disinterested care by degener- 
ating into indolence, barbarity and crime. Why then do they 
make such a figure in police reports ? why do they crowd our 
prisons ? why, when the blacks form only a seventy-fifth of the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, do we find a seventh part of the 
criminals, blacks ? Is it not a mental organization ? Are not the 
organs (asks the zealous phrenologist) of secretiveness and 
destructiveness uncommonly developed ? I cannot answer phreno- 
logically ; but if it be so, there is cause why it should be so— I do 
not believe it is a natural organization ; — I have not so read ' the 
ways of Providence to men.' I sincerely believe that the negro 
has a conscience as well as a soul. What ' caste ' of men are 
exposed to such manifold temptation to dissoluteness and crime, 
with so little to draw them back ? Educate the same number of 
whites (you may select them at pleasure from palaces or from 
hovels) in the same miserably defective way, and throw them out 
upon the world, with no more to hope for and strive after, and my 
life upon it, they would do no better than the blacks. But set 
before the negro inducements to honorable exertion, and active 
enterprise, — and he is a changed man, — able to compare with any 
class of human beings, capable of self-government, — capable of 
virtuous and prudent actions ; and I appeal to the example of 
the Liberians and Haytians, for a proof of the fact. Let us try 
them as free men, morally as well as physically so, before we 
prejudge them as men. Are we capable of self-government ? 
The answer may not be quite so favorable as we may imagine ;— 
for our liberty has once and again been suspended by a hair. 

A colony of three thousand negroes having then been established 
on the western coast of Africa, — a colony happy and prosperous 
beyond example ; a foundation of an extensive empire having been 
securely laid, on which a permanent and noble structure, cemented 
by the arts of peace, may be erected ; sufficient inducements pre- 
senting themselves to the blacks to emigrate thither, — and sufficient 
motives to us, as patriots and philanthropists, to speed them on 
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their way, at any expense of time and money, the inquiry still 
remains — c What results may we expect from colonization and 
recent discoveries, as it respects commerce and the civilization of 
" Ancient Africa ? " ' 

And, first, what commercial results may we expect from coloni- 
zation, &c. ? 

The great continent of Africa is peopled by tribes of very 
various manners, characters, and degrees of civilization ; and the 
nature of the soil is as various as are the habits of the natives. On 
the banks of the Niger and the Nile, the Gambia and the Sene- 
gal, as well as on the borders of a thousand tributary streams, the 
soil teems with luxuriant vegetation, and the mosj useful tropical 
plants thrive with little or no cultivation ; while, on the other 
hand, most tracts of country consist merely of plains and hillocks 
of dry sapd, and much land not absolutely sterile is of very little 
value for tillage. But notwithstanding that c the Desert ' spreads 
out into one wide, waste empire of sand, a greater part of this vast 
region is of exceeding richness. The verdure is described as un- 
surpassed in freshness and beauty ; while such invaluable plants as 
coffee and indigo spring out of the teeming soil in profuse and vol- 
untary abundance, others, as cotton and rice, repay a thousand 
fold the labor of the agriculturist. The commercial resources, 
therefore, of Africa, seem, from the descriptions of all travellers, 
inexhaustible. But the products of the soil are not the only foun- 
tains of commercial speculations. Salt is in the greatest demand, 
as an article of food and luxury, throughout the whole of Africa ; 
and, at the present time, may be exchanged for ivory or gold-dust, 
at the rate of two dollars per quart ! Their mats also, € tobes? oils, 
gums and drugs, are obvious articles of extensive commerce. 

With such a superfluity, then, of commercial resources, what 
may we not reasonably . expect, by an extended intercourse with 
these many millions of people, who are willing to sell wives and 
children, to gratify their unbounded thirst for European luxuries ? 
And if the traffic in flesh be hereafter universally discouraged, will 
it not most surely follow, that the natives will apply themselves to 
agricultural pursuits, by which they may so readily indulge their 
fancy and their taste ? c It cannot admit of a doubt,' says.Mungo 
Park, c that the rich and valuable productions, both of the East and 
West Indies, might easily be naturalized and brought to the high- 
est perfection, in the tropical parts of this immense continent.' 
Nothing was wanting to this end, but examples to enlighten the 
minds of the natives, and instruction to enable them to direct their 
industry to proper objects. No one indeed can behold the won- 
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drous fertility of the soil, the vast hereto of cattle, proper both for 
labor and food, without reflecting on the means which present 
themselves for a vast inland navigation, and without lamenting that 
a country so abundantly gifted and furnished by nature, should 
remain in its present savage and neglected state. m. 



COLONIZATION AT THE WEST. 

The following letter (furnished by a Western paper) from the agent of the Kentucky 
Colonization Society, will be interesting to all our readers. 

Bowlinggreen, Nov 25th, 1833. 

Dear Sir : — The great objects of the American Colonization 
Society are highly approved and substantially supported by the 
people of the Green River Country. Although my stay in each 
county was necessarily brief, my collections have been munificent 
—every way worthy the high intellectual and moral character of 
the Green River people. During my stay in Russelville, I visited 
that enlightened and benevolent patriot, the Rev. Richard Bibb, 
and learned from him the delightful fact that he intended to send 
between twenty and twenty-Jive of his most useful slaves, with our 
spring expedition. This venerable christian, it will be remembered, 
sent more than thirty of his people to Liberia last spring — bountifully 
furnished with money, provisions and farming utensils. The same 
course will be pursued with regard to the present emigrants — 
strictly adhering to the divine statute, 'And when thou sendest hira 
out from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty ; Thou shalt 
furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out 
of thy wine-press, of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee, thou shalt give unto him.' 

The benevolent of this state would doubtlessly wish to hear of 
Enoch Harlen, of Christian county, who solicited donations to 
purchase his wife and children, in view of a settlement in Liberia. 
He gave of his own earning, 700 dollars, and obtained by sub- 
scription about 500 more. On the very day [selected for the 
purchase, a mysterious Providence conveyed the spirit of Enoch 
to heaven. Though not permitted to see Liberia, the object of 
his highest wish and toil, we trust, with Moses, he has a bright and 
more enduring inheritance. If the subscriptions can be collected, 
his whole family, eleven in number, will be sent to Liberia in the 
spring. Andrew Rice and family, and a boy of nineteen, emanci- 
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pated by the Rev. George Robins, all of Christian county, will 
accompany the widow and family of Enoch to Liberia. Andrew 
Rice is a good English scholar, has been for some time studying 
the Greek language, and is a pious member of the Presbyterian 
church. Indeed the emigrants selected for the March expedition 
may be pronounced the most pious, intelligent and useful that 
have yet been sent from the west. 

The great question is, shall this interesting band, anxious to 
leave that country in which at best they are but slaves, and to 
obtain a home for themselves and children, in the c land of the 
free/ be indulged in such patriotic wishes ? The response of 
Kentucky will be worthy of her intelligence and philanthropy. 

Very respectfully, 

W. P. Macknight, 

Agent Kentucky Colonization Society. 



INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 

HOPE FOR THE SLAVE. 

[Extract of a letter from Georgia, found iu tbe Home Missionary for January.] 

You are not ignorant of the change which is in progress at the 
South on the subject of slavery ; not that the people are forming 
themselves into the contending ranks of the colonizgtionists and 
abolitionists, nor that under the excitement of anticipated insurrec- 
tions, they are removing superfluous strength from among them ; 
but that, under the influence of the Gospel, which of late years 
has been preached in some parts with peculiar force and influence, 
they are waking up to the truth that they are surrounded by 
accountable fellow-mortals who, through their influence, have been 
kept in a state of ignorance, and for whom they are, to some 
extent, as the parent for his family, responsible, to a common 
Governor and Judge. 

The section of country from Savannah to St. Mary, is not 
behind-hand on this interesting subject. There are men of intelli- 
gent and devoted piety, who are awake and active in disseminating 
the great truth, and practising upon it, that slaves are immortal 
and accountable, and must be made acquainted with the gospel. 
And when we consider the fact that 2,000,000 of our fellow 
citizens may with propriety be denominated c domestic heathen/ 
though thousands of them are within reach of christian churches 
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and sabbath schools, I ask, does it not seem important that enlight- 
ened and judicions men should be sent into our southern country 
to preach the awakening and sanctifying gospel of Christ, and to 
cooperate with those who are now engaged, and by their influence 
awake those who are not, and thus establish in all, principles, 
which, if they do not destroy the name of slavery, would so modify 
the relation of master and servant, as to introduce those now in 
darkness, and the bondage of sin, into the light and liberty of the 
gospel. 

"The following, from the Lexington (Ky.) Luminary, affords substantial evidence 
***3tf our friends in Kentucky are zealously concerting means to break ' every yoke. 7 
^*od speed them in their efforts. 

GRADUAL EMANCIPATION SOCIETT. 

Pursuant to previous notice, the public meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing this society, was held at the Court-House in this 
*Xity, on Friday last, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The Rev. J. D. Paxton was called to the chair, and Sydney 

. Clat appointed secretary. The meeting continued in session 

during the day. A constitution was presented for adoption, by a 

committee appointed for that purpose, and after a free discussion, 

^rhich elicited several highly interesting and eloquent speeches, 

Xvas unanimously adopted. 

We cannot but regard the organization of this society as preg- 

Xiant with results most cheering and glorious, not only to our own 

state, but to all the slave-holding states of the west. There is a 

leaven in the community, touching this matter, which will not, 

^vhich cannot be inert. And while the friends of this society have 

no disposition to attempt to coerce public sentiment, or to interfere 

with the rights and property of others, they cannot but hope, from 

the numerous indications around them, that this incipient .effort will 

tend to produce a better era respecting the great evils under which 

our land now groans, in consequence of our present slave system. 

But we design not at present entering upon the discussion of 
this general subject ; and will close our brief remarks, by express- 
ing our gratification that this society is so formed, that membership 
is not confined to slave-holders, every free white citizen of the com- 
monwealth being privileged to unite with it, and thus lend his aid 
in the gradual, judicious, and safe removal of an evil which all are 
ready to deplore. 
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HEW YORK 1 IT LIBERIA. 

The plan of the colony meets with general favor, and wi 
no doubt it will be matured and followed up with an energy w 
of the noble ends at which it aims. We cannot notice w 
interest the transfer of the European title of the Empire Stat 
new continent . It is ominous of great results. 



ANOTHER TRIUMPHANT DISCUSSION. 

The Editor has received a letter from a correspondent, at Oneida, N. Y., o 
the following is a passage : 

A vert interesting discussion of the Colonization Que 
has just been closed at Utica, after continuing eight eve 
The principles of the Society were ably sustained by Rev 
Danforth, Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, W. Tracy, Esq., Rev. Mr. ] 
M. Cooper, and other gentlemen ; and opposed by Rev. B. C 
President of this Institution, Alvin Stewart, Esq. and Mr. Jol 
The interest excited was intense, and the audience onHhe tw 
evenings amounted to about 2000 people. The Resoluti 
favor of the Society, on which the discussion arose, was 1 
carried by a triumphant majority. I forbear entering into p« 
lars, as the several speeches of gentlemen on the occasio 
reported for the New York Observer, and other papers, whici 
will of course see. 



Of the Annual Meeting of the National Society at Washii 
on the 20th ult. — a highly interesting occasion — we shall be a 
publish an accurate and perhaps an official account in our 
The Anniversary of the Massachusetts Society will also be b 
a few days. 



We have deferred several original articles to our next nui 
for the purpose of continuing the views indicative of public oj 
which we have gathered from various publications. 



THE COLONIZATIONIST 




AND 



JOURNAL OF FREEDOM 



MARCH, 1834. 



AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Parent Institution 
took place at Washington, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the evening of the third Monday of January. The 
^leport of the Secretary, with the documents usually attached to 
it, has not yet been published, and we are therefore unable to 
burnish our readers with an official account of the proceedings of this 
interesting occasion, and of the adjourned meetings held during 
the subsequent week. Enough, however, has transpired, through 
the medium of reporters and letter-writers, both friendly and hostile 
to the Institution, to give us some notion of what may be the 
contents of the forthcoming expose. The facts will be duly fur- * 
lushed, when received. 

The Anniversary itself was of the most impressive character. 
A more brilliant audience, perhaps, never assembled within the same 
"walls, and the addresses made on the occasion by Mr. Finley 
of New York, Bishop Meade of Virginia, Rev. Mr. Breckenridge 
of Baltimore, Rev. Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, Gerrit Smith, 
Esq., Mr. Terry of Connecticut, Mr. Elliott Cresson of Philadel- 

Shia, Rev. Dr. Spring of New York and Mr. Frelinghuysen of 
lew Jersey, were all of a character to give great satisfaction to 
the friends of the Society. Mr. Finley's speech was founded on 
the necessity of pursuing vigorous measures for promoting the 
Temperance Reform in Liberia, that the traces of remediable 

41 
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evil which still exist there, as everywhere else, may be completely 
rooted out. Mr. Smith, who has heretofore been a most 4 generous 
benefactor of the Institution, proposed that the sum of $50,000 
should be raised by subscription for the use of the Society — and 
to give good proof that he was in earnest, and thought the plan 
feasible, he himself subscribed the sum of $5,000; The suggestion 
was received with loud approbation by a(p»udience taken by 
surprise, and the spirit of it met with such sympathy, that the 
following additional subscriptions were offered on the spot — making 
a total of $9,570 : ^ 

Elliot Cresson, of Penn., 1,000 ; Matthias Bruce, of N. Y., 600 ; Richard H. Hender- 
son, of Va., 100 ; Inman Horner, of Va., 100 ; 8eth Terry, of Conn., 60 ; John T. 
Norton, of N. Y., 600 j Benjamin F. Butler, of Washington, D. C, 250; Mrs. Lee, of 
Washington, D. C, 10 ; J. B. Bispham, of Penn., 100 ; M. St. C. Clarke of Washing- 
ton, D. C, 250; Chief Justice Marshall, 500; E. Jenkins, of N. Y., 60; R. S. Finley, 
of N. Y., 500 ; Leonard Bacon, of Conn., 50 ; Z. C. Lee, of Washington, D. C, 10 j 
Walter Lowrie, of Washington, D. C, 600; R. R. Gurley, of Washington, D. C, 100. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Society, during the same week 
with the Anniversary, Mr. Smith offered the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Secretary. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Managers of this Society to possess them- 
selves of the fullest and most accurate information on the following subjects, and to 
embody the same in their next annual report. 

1. What number of persons have emigrated to the colony in 
each year, since the colony was founded. How many of them 
belonged to the class of free people of color? How many of 
them were manumitted for the purpose of their emigration to 
the colony ? And how many of them were re-captured Africans ? 

2. What number of emigrants and of their children have died 
on their passage ? and what number of them have died in the 
colony ? also what portion of the emigrants who resided north of 
Maryland have died, and what proportion have died of those who 
resided south and west of Pennsylvania ? 

3. What is the whole population of the colony ? What portion 
of the population consists of emigrants ? What portion of native 
settlers ? and what portion of persons born in the colony ? also 
what part of the population is male — what portion under 5 years 
of age, what portion under 15, what portion under 30 ? How 
many over 50, and how many over 70 years of age ? 

4. How many persons in the colony are unlawfully married ? 
How many instances are there of intermarriage between the 
emigrants and persons belonging to the native tribes ? 
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5. How many have been convicted of crimes of a high grade; 
and how many are paupers ? 

6. What has been the value of the exports from the colony 
during each year, for the last five years ; what the value of the 
imports ? Of what have its exports principally consisted, and of 
what its imports } 

7. What have bafb, and to what amount of each, the agricul- 
tural productions or the colony during each year, for the last five 
years? 

8. How many of the colonists are worth $5,000 each, and how 
many $ 1 0,000 each ; and what were these individuals respectively 
worth when they emigrated to the colony ? 

9. How many of the colonists are professors of religion, and 
how many of them are members of temperance societies ? How 
many of them are in schools, and how many of them can read ? 

10. How many of the colonists are agriculturists ? How many 
of them mechanics ? 

Resolved, That all the reports, after the next report, contain statistics on the subjects 
enumerated in the foregoing resolutions : that these statistics be such only as the history 
of the colony, during the previous year furnishes, but that they be more minute than it is 
required they ihall be in the next report, specifying, among other things, what disease 
was the cause of each death in the colony during the said previous year ; and in 
what vessels, from what ports, and at whose charges, the emigrants during that year 
sailed. 

Mr. Breckenridge offered the following resolution, which was 
agreed to : 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be directed to lay before the public, through 
the African Repository, a full and detailed statement of the origin, rise, and present con- 
dition of the Society's debt; having particular reference to the causes and manner of its 
rise and increase, the times at which it has been increased, the individuals to whom it 
was originally, and is now due, and for what, in every case ; together with every cir- 
cumstance within the reach of their inquiries, here and in Africa, which can throw any 
light on the subject. 

The debt above alluded to is about $40,000, including sums 
which will become due on or before the 1 1th of May next. In the 
report of a Committee on this subject at an adjourned meeting, this 
unprecedented and alarming amount of debt against the Society is 
accounted for, by the following reasons : 

1st, The rice crop in the colony, and on the coast generally, 
the last year, failed almost entirely ; and by this Providence, a 
considerable share of the colonists, who would otherwise have been 
able to subsist upon their own means, were thrown upon the 
bounty and humanity of the government of the colony. 

2d, The Ajax, which sailed from New Orleans with 150 
emigrants, lost 29 of them by the cholera, was double the usual 
length of time making the voyage, and arrived at the colony with 
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but two weeks supply of provisions, instead of the usual gupply for 
six months. 

3d, An unusually large proportion of th£ late emigrants are 
improvident, and reluctant to betake themselves to agriculture. 

4th, In some instances among the late emigrants, /amilies with- 
out male heads have been sent to the odjipy*---aod, in many 
instances, the great mortality in the oolonfftkmms the last yfear, 
has deprived families of their male heads, .flr left* {hem to the 
humane and expensive provisions of the goverrimenj of the colony. 

5th, The supplies of the colonial store have not been 7 ample, as 
they ever should be. * This deficiency, however, » not to be 
charged to improvidence in the Board of Mariagers ; but to their 
pecuniary inability to do on this subject what they were very 
solicitous to do. This deficiency has made it necessary for the 
government of the colony to purchase at 100 to 300 per cent, 
profit, large amounts of supplies from merchants in the colony, and 
from vessels touching at the colony. 

In view of the existing pecuniary embarrassments of the Society, 
the committee advised that the Society send out no emigrants the 
present year, unless under very especial circumstancet^ind when 
the Society would be put to comparatively small expense, in send- 
ing out and provisioning the emigrants. To guard against such 
heavy embarrassments in future, they advised also that the Society 
do never, except in the extraordinary cases above referred to, send 
out emigrants whilst they are under a debt exceeding $10,000; 
and that the Board of Managers, as soon as the means at their 
disposal will allow, so far furnish the colonial store with goods and 
provisions, as to preclude the necessity of purchasing them on 
terms so disadvantageous as those above referred to. This neces- 
sity having existed for the last two years particularly, and which 
has been unavoidable on account of the large disbursements of the 
Society for the expenses of emigration, has swelled the debt of the 
Society to an amount many thousand dollars greater than it would 
have been, if the necessity had not existed. 

The committee stated that the Board of Managers are contem- 
plating measures for bringing within ascertained and the narrowest 
limits, the compensation made to the officers of the Society resid- 
ing in the colony — and alsa for avoiding the surprise of large 
drafts upon its Treasury. 

The following is the organization of the Society, adopted for the 
ensuing year : 
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PruUbm 
JAMES MADISON, of Virginia. 

Vice President*. 

Chief Justice Marshall ; General Lafayette, of France; Hon. Wm. H. Craw- 
ford, of Georgia; He*. Henry Clay, of -Lexington, Kentucky; Hon. John C. 
Herbert, «f Maryland* Robert Ralston, Esq. of Philadelphia ; Gen. John 
Mason, of Georgetowqpfa. C. ; Samuel Bayard, Esq. of New Jersey; Isaac 
McKim, Esq. of Marymjd ; Gen. John Hartwell Cocke, of Virginia; Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Writs, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Daniel Webster, of Boston; Hon. 
Charles F. Mercer, of Virginia; Jeremiah Day, D. D. of Yale College; Hon. 
Richard Rota, of Pennsylvania; Bishop McKendree; Philip E. Thomas, Esq. 
of Maryland; Dr. Thomas C James, of Philadelphia; Hon. John Cotton Smith, 
of Connecticut! Hon. Theodore Frelinohuysen, of New Jersey; Hon. Louis 
McLane, of Washington City ; Gerrit Smith, of New York; J. H. M'Clure, Esq. 
of New Jersey ; Gen. Alexander Macomb, of Washington City ; Moses Allen, 
Esq. of New York ; Gen. Walter Jones, of Washington City; F. S. Key, Esq. of 
Georgetown, D. C. ; Samuel H Smith. Esq. of Washington City; Joseph Gales, 
Jr. Esq. of Washington City ; Rt. Rev William Meade, D. D., Assistant Bishop of 
Virginia; Hon. Alexander Porter, of Louisiana; John McDonough, Esq. of 
Louisiana; Hon. Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey. 

Managers, 

Rev. James Laurie, D. D. ; Gen. Walter Jones ; Francis S. Key ; Rer. William 
Hawley; John Underwood; William W. Seaton; Walter Lowrie; Dr. Phineas 
Bradley ; Dr. Thomas Sewall. 

Joseph Gales, Senior, Treasurer. 
Phillip R. Fendall, Recorder. 

In our next, we shall probably be able to add some authentic 
information relating to the present condition of the Society's affairs, 
and to the measures adopted at the late meetings for the correc- 
tion of errors which have apparently arisen, in a great measure, 
from the increased efforts recently made to fulfil the benevolent 
ends of its institution, occurring simultaneously, as to the effect of 
this effort on the Society's funds, with an almost unexampled 
pressure in the money market throughout the country. This cir- 
cumstance has prevented and delayed large contributions, and has 
necessarily had no less effect on the condition of Societies than of 
individuals, and probably much greater. The $ 10,000 proposed 
to be raised in this state some months since, was thus intercepted 
in transitu, and circumstances were in much the same train at 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The resolution of Mr. Smith looks to the raising of 050,000 in 
sixty days, or before the 20th of March, and it is exceedingly to 
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be desired and hoped that the friends of the Society will exert 
themselves to that end. If, however, the pressure above alluded 
to should prevent this prompt action, it will still remain to relieve 
the Institution of its temporary trouble by one generous and ener- 
getic exertion ; and such an exertion, we confidently trust, will be 
made. 



AFRICAN SKETCHES. 

We have received, from our friend the Editor of the Liberia Herald, files of that 
paper down to November 4th. We extract the following interesting editorial letter : 

To Daniel Notes, Esq. Boston, Mass. 

In the midst of so much commotion, as was dreaded by every 
one, from the decease of good King Tom Bassa, of Little Bassa, 
to which we have already alluded, we know not what allayed the 
coming storm, and placed Co Bai peaceably on the throne, unless 
some wish had been intimated to his elders by the deceased 
monarch ; for great is the regard of the Bassa people to the dying 
injunctions of their monarchs about the succession. . Such was the 
case upon the accession of Tom Bassa. 

This great obstacle to the interment being removed, (for until it 
was settled the corpse could not be put in the ground,) a grand 
council was held, and judgment pronounced on the deceased in 
the form of orations by the elders of the people, and Kings, of the 
neighboring tribes; and everything being prepared, an American 
coffin having been furnished by the Government, at Edina, at 
their request, Tom Bassa was committed to his mother earth, on 
the evening of July 15th, 1833, to the universal regret of the 
whole country. Preparatory to this, however, sundry rites had to 
be performed, which we have described at length in our account 
of Bai Cai's interment. In the present case two bullocks Were 
slain, and one placed at the head and the other at the foot of the 
grave, into which were also put two large chests of dry goods in 
the same position, and one high post bedstead and mattrass, a 
present from a slaver ; then the corpse, dressed after civilized 
mode with a hat, two umbrellas, and shoes ; then a kettle of rice, 
two large pots of rice, one at the head, and the other at the foot, 
two large looking glasses in the same position, coral beads, pipes, 
tobacco, mugs, decanters, washhand basons, swords, cutlasses and 
one hundred native mats ; when a general filling up took place. 
Outside the grave was placed a large slave pot to receive dona- 
tions from the pious. 
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Tom Bassa was not a native of the Bassa country, but from the 
long bush, or interior ; and it is probable, was sent by his parents 
in early life to the sea coast, to learn the fashions, language and 
manners of civilized life ; for strange as it may appear, it is usual 
for the kings and headmen in the interior, to send their sons and 
relations to some fiiend who resides near the sea coast, to see life, 
* and catch the maimers, living as they rise/ or in other words, to 
learn the English language and fashions ; as the English language 
may be considered the final polish of a native prince's acquirements ; 
and so universal is it, on the western coast, that even slavers have 
to learn it in order to communicate with the Kroomen and natives. 
So greatly at the time of Tom Bassa's election was prized a 
knowledge of the English language, that he had a decided 
advantage over the other candidates in this respect. 

In his young days, Tom Bassa was considered a warrior of the 
first grade, and his services for his adopted country were not 
underrated by his fellow citizens. Of late years, his good sense, 
moderation and love of justice, for which his situation daily called 
for a display, even against his own children, won for him the 
esteem of all Americans, who had the honor of his acquaintance. 
It was enough to satisfy any one of them, if his word was pledged 
to see them righted. When compared with the Grand Bassa and 
other Kings around us, Tom Bassa stands preeminent- — his love 
of country, solicitude for the welfare of his people, and the deep 
respect in which he was held by them, exceeded anything of the 
kind. It was his misfortune not to live in more peaceable times 
when those fine qualities of the heart might have shone with 
redoubled splendor. Continually assailed by Boatswain's warriors, 
he had always to act on the defensive ; as he knew not, even if 
his enemy were repulsed in one quarter, at what hour, or where 
his next attack would be. Nor do we conceive, that his war 
qualities have been overrated by his cotemporaries, when we view 
him maintaining his ground successfully for so many years against 
Boatswain, the Napoleon of Africa. We are certain, that the 
very name of Boatswain was, and is to this day, a terror to every 
other tribe in these quarters ; and when his warriors overran the 
Gola and Dey countries a few years ago, the consternation in every 
other quarter was general, and natives from these territories could 
be seen flocking to the colony for shelter against a captivity which 
was always sure to terminate in foreign bondage. 

Tom Bassa had been sick for many months, during which, 
great solicitude was felt by all Americans doing business at Bassa ; 
as in the event of his death, a civil war was likely to ensue, from 
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the many competitors for his seat. As soon as his death was 
known, a general lamentation took place throughout the country, 
and it is said, every absentee is obligated to perform this cry r no 
matter how many years elapse before he returns to bis country — 
it being viewed in the light of a religious duty, It must have 
been an affecting sight indeed, to see a whole nation bewailing the 
loss of their father king ; but outward latnentq|jops are mere forms, 
which all nations adopt on such occasions ; and the Bassa people 
were shortly after seen indulging themselves in the firing of guns 
and drinking to excess, with the greatest nonchalance in the world 
— all, too, in honor to the deceased. 

It remains to be seen what result will follow from this melancholy 
event. ^Ve can only say at present, that it has been much to the 
detriment of our camwood trade with that nation, as, from the 
imbecility of the present government, the interior or bush people 
are afraid to bring in camwood, from the fear of being seized and 
sold indiscriminately as slaves. Several have already been seized, 
and nothing will compel others of them to venture to the beach, 
with this foreknowledge. 

So sensible is the present king, Co Bai, of his want of power to 
curb his unruly headmen, that he has offered already to resign his 
power ; but the majority of the nation are unwilling he should, 
and are determined to support him in putting down all opposition. 
With half the resolution of his predecessor, he may yet live to be 
a blessing to his country. 

We know but little of the religious belief of the Bassa natives. 
They seem to have a confused idea of a good spirit, who made 
all things, but they appear to reverence far more an evil spirit or 
deviL They believe that in another world, men will follow the 
same pursuits as they do in this. They believe in witchcraft and 
charms, and so highly are those manufactured by the Mandingoes 
prized, that no money will tempt them to sell their principal 
gregrees. The Mandingoes, in order to increase the sale of their 
gregrees, do not hesitate to assure them that no harm can reach 
them while they wear them about their necks. One had the 
assurance to say to us, that his was powerful enough to shield him 
even from the effects of a cannon ball ; and it was under this belief, 
that in our first native war, the bravest of them would rush up to 
the cannon's mouth, though loaded, and foolishly embrace it. 
Before you enter any town, you can generally see some gregree 
hanging over the main path, and before their houses, but whether 
dedicated to a good or evil spirit, we know not. 
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All uncivilized people are proverbially lazy ; but the Grand 
Bassa people are more industrious than any of the petty tribes 
around the colony. Upon learning that an American colony was 
about to be located on their territory, they came to the determina- 
tion to sow double the usual quantity of rice, and king Joe Harris 
has promised to furnish as many colonists as may be sent down, 
with sufficient rice, for a fair valuation. 

Yours, &c. 



[From tbo New York Moral Lyceum.] 
EMANCIPATION. 

There are two views of this question which ought to be taken 
by every friend to Africans. First, what we owe them in justice, 
and second, what we owe them in benevolence. 

It will be recollected that we said last week, that in another 
paper we should offer a remark on the disposal of those Africans 
that are emancipated. And now this is the very thing that will 
answer the question, Which ought we to do injustice for them? 
Simply this, educate them, give them liberty, and allow them to 
live where they please. If they prefer Hayti, there let them, or 
help them to go ; if they wish to live here, why by all means let 
them stay, and take their chance with other citizens of the United 
States. And if they are ready to return to Africa, the home of 
their sires, — why by all means let them return and bask again 
under the banyan tree. There need be, and ought not to be, any 
trouble or collision of feelings on these points. And in short, the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the Colonization Society, ought to be 
auxiliary to each other, if we may be allowed the phrase. And it 
is a matter of congratulation that the Colonization Board is so 
willing to adopt any improvement in their plans, which does not 
compromise its existence, although suggested from an unfriendly 
quarter. 

But suppose five, or a hundred, or ar thousand Africans wish to 
return to their own continent? They are poor, and it will cost a 
large amount of funds to pay the passage — to support them there 
for a season, to protect them from savage incursions : — who shall do 
this ? The Anti-Slavery Society has no funds, and is opposed to 
Colonization on the present plan. Somebody must do it, these 
men must return if they wish to, or else Jutt justice is not done to 
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them. Those then who send them back, are colonizationists ; 
and in this way, are only doing justice to men who have been 
forcibly taken from their own country. 

But in the second place, what do we owe them on the score of 
benevolence ? The reply to this question brings before us the 
operations of the Maryland State Colonization, and the New York 
City Societies. These operations form a new era in the history of 
benevolent efforts in behalf of the black population. 

Whatever is said of the National Society, one thing is certain, 
these two before mentioned are to be regarded as purely benevo- 
lent, christian efforts, divested of all political, sectional, and slave- 
securing tendencies. The Maryland Society have solemnly 
declared that they desire to hasten the period when slavery shall 
cease to exist in that state ; and all the emigrants they send out 
are to adopt the principles of temperance, and no spirits are to be 
allowed in their colony at Cape Palmas. We do not think any 
anti-slavery man can reasonably object to the plan of this colony ; 
indeed we know of no objection. It is unquestionably an improve- 
ment upon the former plan pursued at Liberia. 

The New York City Society has taken a noble stand, as is evi- 
dent from her late resolutions. This Society regard Africa, and 
her sons in this country, as a wide field for philanthropic efforts : — 
and when New York is represented by her colony in Africa ; 
Christianity, general education, and agriculture, will make the 
desert smile with intellectual delight. We ask the most ardent 
friends of Anti-Slavery, what there can be to oppose and wrangle 
about in all this ? 

On the other hand, we say to considerate and judicious opposers 
of slavery, in this and every other country under heaven ; we 
will unite with you in spreading information, in stating facts, in 
pleading the cause of the oppressed ; but in denunciations, threats, 
calumny, and wrangling with kindred institutions, we will not, we 
ought not to engage. And we have higher aims for the Moral 
Lyceum, than to be engaged in contention with any man, who 
professes to be a friend to the injured negro. 



NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the new Board of Managers of the Colo- 
nization Society was held Monday evening, the 17th ult., and was 
very folly attended — President Duer, of Columbia College, in the 
chair. 
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A committee appointed for the purpose of reporting the draft of 
an Address to the public on the subject of the affairs of the Parent 
Society at Washington, and the operations of this Society, both 
present and in prospect, made an interesting Report on those 
subjects, which was read, adopted, and will be found below. 

The board determined, with great unanimity, to send a pioneer 
expedition to Africa, in May, for the purpose of making the neces- 
sary arrangements for the immediate founding of the contemplated 
colony. For this purpose, Mr. Israel M. Searl, a graduate of 
Amherst College, was appointed to take charge of the same, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Spalding, late of this city, 
who had previously been appointed principal agent of the Society 
in Africa. 

A resolution was likewise adopted for holding a public meeting 
for the purpose of giving more full and particular information on 
the subjects contemplated by the enterprize. 

The Colonization Society of the City of New York, consider it 
their duty at this time, to present to the public the. views of the 
Society on the subject of the present condition and prospects of 
the American Colonization Society, and of the practicability of 
further efforts in favor of the cause of colonization. 

Apprehending that the annual meeting of the Parent . Society, 
which was held at Washington in January last, would be an 
important one, and require the attendance and attention of the 
best friends of the cause, this Society appointed five delegates to 
attend the meeting, not only to aid in whatever investigations it 
might be necessary to make into past transactions, and assist in 
adopting measures for .conducting future operations, but also to 
give, on their return, full and accurate information to this Society, 
of the condition and prospects of the Parent board. The delegates 
whom this Society appointed, were the Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D. D., the Hon. Cornelius W. Lawrence, the Hon. James Strong, 
Silas Brown, Esq. and the Agent of this Society, Robert S. 
Finley, Esq. 

Messrs. Spring, Brown and Finley having returned, this Society 
has received an authentic account of the annual meeting of the 
Parent Society, and of the developements made, and measures 
taken for the future, at that meeting, and will now proceed to 
present them to their fellow citizens. 

It is already known to the public, that the friends of colonization 
were deeply afflicted at the disclosures, which were made at 
Washington, of the inefficiency of the former management of the 
American Colonization Society, and of the heavy debt which had 
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been incautiously, and, it is feared, in respect to a large portion of 
it, unnecessarily contracted by that Society. 

This Society, however, are willing to find an apology for this 
unhappy occurrence, in the wide extent of the duties of the officers 
and managers of the Parent Society, and in the peculiar and 
untried character of those duties. And when we revert to the 
history of the planting of colonies in this country, and reflect how 
many lives and fortunes were lost, and how many actual failures 
occurred, we have reason to rejoice and thank the Ruler of all 
things, that in the new and arduous duty of planting a colony on 
the coast of Africa, the only mistake which has been made, is the 
inconsiderate contracting of a somewhat heavy debt. 

This occurrence, and the consequent embarrassment of the 
afiairs of the American Colonization Society, may be traced, 
primarily, to the defectiveness of its original organization, which 
was made when the extent and nature of its duties were not, and 
could not be known. The number of managers was unnecessarily 
large, being forty-five, including the Vice Presidents, who by the 
old constitution were, ex officio, members of the board. Not more 
than six or seven of the members usually attended the meetings of 
the Board to transact the business of the Society. And at one 
time, one set of Managers transacted the business, and at another 
time another set. Hence, there was a want of uniformity and 
consistency in their operations. 

Owing in part to the same cause, and in part to the manner in 
which they were elected, the members of the Board felt, and were 
under no direct responsibility to those who contributed principally 
to the funds of the Society. They were elected, not by delegates 
from the auxiliary Societies, but by members of the parent Society ; 
and every person was a member, who contributed one dollar 
annually to its funds. 

In consequence of these regulations, the friends of the cause at 
a distance from Washington, neither took any part in the election 
of managers, nor inspected their proceedings after they were 
elected. 

The elections, generally, were informally held at the annual 
meetings ; and usually resulted in continuing from year to year the 
same managers. The public never called for, nor received the 
result of an investigation into their proceedings ; and they conse- 
quently felt but little, if any, accountability. 

To substantiate the same cause, viz : the defective organization 
of the Board, and the consequent looseness in their mode of con- 
ducting business, may be traced the want of responsibility to the 
Board, of their agents, especially those who resided in Africa. 
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In addition to the causes of inefficient action already presented, 
it should also be stated, that the Treasurer of the Parent Society 
was not a salaried officer, and of course, could not be expected to 
bestow the time, attention, and financial skill, which the fiscal 
concerns of the large and extensive operations which the Society 
were conducting, imperiously required. He appears to have con- 
sidered, and doubtless, correctly, his duty performed, when he 
received and carefully kept all the money paid to him ; and 
honestly disbursed it in pursuance of the orders of the Board. 

When the operations of the Society, both in this country and 
Africa, were on a limited scale, and the cause was blessed with 
agents in Africa peculiarly qualified for their stations, its affairs 
were prosperous, and the imperfections of its organization did not 
disclose themselves. But when the business of the Society became 
extensive and intricate, and the immediate administration of the 
colony passed into feebler hands, the state of things began to 
manifest itself, which was fully developed at the late annual 
meeting. 

It appeared that the excess of demands upon, and over the 
income of the Society, for the last year, amounted to forty-one 
thousand dollars, and the Society was in arrears to that extent, at 
the close of the year. This was an unexpected and discouraging 
disclosure. But a little reflection, and an examination, and state- 
ment of the resources of the American Colonization Society, will 
convince its friends that there is no reason for being disheartened. 
The mere amount of this sum, which is now a debt on the Society, 
sinks in importance, when we compare it with the means which 
the Society possesses for discharging it, and prosecuting hereafter l 
its sacred enterprize. 

The following items of its resources will show that they are 
ample, not only for the prompt discharge of the debt, but for the 
continuance of its future operations without material embarrass- 
ment. 

A legacy due from the estate of the late Mr. Ireland, New Orleans, 510,000 ; a 
legacy from the estate of Mr. Burr, of Vermont, $5000, which with interest from 1828, is 
estimated at $6000; a legacy of the late Dr. Aylet Hawes, of Virginia, #2000; a 
legacy of the late Mrs. Muldrow, of Kentucky, $500 . money in the Treasury of the 
Kentucky Colonization Society, 51500} money raised by the friends of the Colonization 
Society in Albany, to send out temperance emigrants, #1500 j moneys in the Treasuries 
of the Auxiliary Societies, estimated at 5 1000} subscription at a late annual meeting 
510,000; subscription since that time, #2000; annual income from imports on goods 
imported into the colony, $5000$ annual and average income from donations in this 
country, 540,000} donations expected from England, say 52500. Total, 582,000. 
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It is not then the amount of the debt so much, as the manner 
in which it was contracted, that fills the friends of the cause with 
regret. This Society feels bound in candor, to state to the public, 
that there has been an extravagant and heedless expenditure of 
money in the colony ; and that the injudicious administration of, 
and the unfortunate management in the colony, are mainly to be 
attributed to the .want of attention and efficient supervision at 
home ; and of establishing and enforcing a rigid accountability 
on the part of disbursing colonial agents. An excuse for this, 
however, will be found by the friends of the cause, in the increased 
magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking, and in the entire 
inadequacy of the first organization of the Society, for its subse- 
quent extended operations. 

Having thus briefly, and in general terms, stated the causes of 
the misfortune the friends of colonization have encountered — we 
take pleasure in assuring the public, that decisive, and we hesitate 
not to say, effectual measures have been adopted, to prevent any 
similar occurrence. 

The friends of the cause, who attended the late Annual Meet- 
ing of the Parent Society, were enabled, with a most gratifying 
unanimity, and with the hearty concurrence of the former Mana- 
gers, to effect a re-organization, and establish regulations, which 
will not only remove the causes of the present embarrassments, 
but place an effectual safeguard against their recurrence. 

The number of the members of the Board of Managers has 
been reduced, and its efficiency increased, by introducing several 
new members of distinguished philanthropy, business talents and 
habits, and financial skill ; and by the appointment of an additional 
Secretary and a salaried Treasurer, both of whom are believed to 
possess superior qualifications for their stations. 

A new colonial Governor, eminently qualified for the office, has 
been elected. 

The accountability of the Board to the public has been secured, 
by giving their election to the delegates from the Auxiliary 
Societies, and the Life Members of the Society, and requiring a 
full statement to the annual meeting, of all their operations and 
proceedings. The re-organization and new regulations will also 
ensure a rigid accountability to the Board, of their officers and 
agents in Africa as well as in this country. 

A new and important principle of action is also about to be 
adopted for the future operations of the Society. The Parent 
Board will probably hereafter wholly abstain from the superinten- 
dence in detail of transporting emigrants to the colony ; and leave 
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to such of the auxiliary and local Societies, as choose to undertake 
it, the labor and expense of collecting emigrants, sending them to 
Africa, and providing for them on their arrival, and until they can 
sustain themselves. 

It appears to be generally expected that the Parent Society will 
confine itself to, and find a sufficient employment in governing and 
defending the colony, enlarging its territory, fostering its civil, 
religious and literary institutions, and placing them on a broad and 
permanent basis. It will, however, and no doubt ought to retain 
and exercise the power of controlling and regulating the auxiliary 
and local Societies, in their mode of conducting emigration. It 
should certainly prevent them from sending improper emigrants, or 
in too great numbers, or at improper times, or without necessary 
provision for their comfott and health during the voyage, and for 
their prosperity and happiness after their arrival in Liberia. 

The Parent Society will, however, judge for itself in marking 
the lines of its future duties, and in that respect be regulated by 
wise and enlightened counsels. But by dividing, in the manner 
suggested, the labor and responsibility, and securing the active 
cooperation of a greater number of devoted friends in different 
parts of the country, and . at the same time acknowledging and 
yielding to the control and direction of a wise and efficient central 
bead, to check all extravagant or irregular action, the business of 
colonization hereafter, we trust, will be conducted with greater 
care, regularity and economy. 

In conformity with this principle of action, the Colonization 
Society of the city of New York will, hereafter, itself expend in 
colonization, the money which shall be raised under its immediate 
auspices. To enable this Society to do that, the Parent Society 
has given us permission to establish a new settlement, to be called 
New York, at some suitable location in Liberia — and to direct all 
our energies and expend all our resources upon that object. 

In prosecuting it, we shall not endeavor to see how many free 
persons of color we can, by our own efforts, send to Africa ; nor 
how many slaves we can emancipate. But our great aim will be, 
to promote, by all the means in our power, the true interests of 
those who may emigrate to our settlement, and the true interests 
of the pagan population among whom they settle. 

To this end our colony will be founded on the following princi- 
ples: — 

1st. The selection of such emigrants only as are members of 
the Temperance Society, and of unexceptionable moral character* 
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2d. The settlement of them under such circumstances as will 
promote Agriculture, especially the cultivation of the staples of the 
African soil, such as rice, cotton, sugar and coffee. 

3d. The adoption of a system of universal education, and 
providing at once the means of instruction in letters and the useful 
arts of life, not only for the colonists, but also for the native Africans 
who may live in the settlement and its vicinity. 

4th. The entire prohibition of the use of, and traffic in ardent 
spirits — except for medicinal purposes. 

In view of the facts, and objects above presented, the Coloniza- 
tion Society of the City of New York, have adopted the necessary 
measures, to secure an efficient Board of Managers, and responsi- 
ble and active officers and agents to conduct its future business and 
operations. The Society has resolved to establish a colony, and 
has already an exploring agent employed in Africa, to examine 
Cape Mount, the site of the contemplated colony — and if it shall 
be found an eligible position, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the reception of the pioneer emigrants. If the Society should 
be disappointed in the eligibility of this site, another one will be 
sought, and the like arrangements made. The Society, therefore, 
earnestly and respectfully invite the cooperation and support of their 
fellow-citizens in executing this interesting and benevolent enter- 
prise. They pledge themselves that all money and property, 
contributed to this object, shall be faithfully and economically 
applied. 

William A. Duer, President, 
Ira B. Underbill, Rec. Secretary. 



LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 

The following official Report of Capt. Voorhees, of the U. S Ship John Adams, con- 
tains the latest intelligence from Liberia. At the present time, so full a statement from 
such a source will be particularly acceptable. 

U. 8. Shin, John Adams, ) 
Cape Montserado, Liberia, Dec. Htk, 1833. J 

Sir, — I have the honor this day to report having carried into 
execution, conformably to instructions, the various orders entrusted 
to my charge on our homeward bound route from the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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We arrived at the anchorage in the bay of Montserado on the 
evening of the 9th. Piracy has not afflicted this quarter for some 
time ; and the inhabitants at this settlement, being in undisturbed 
peace and tranquillity, seem to entertain confidence in their future 
security. The place, however, is not as secure as its importance 
demands — neither is it free from the want of many necessaries. A 
small fort is requisite for the defence of Monrovia, and the entrance 
of the harbor of Montserado. Both these objects may be attained 
in constructing it on an excellent position afforded by a command- 
ing eminence near the margin of the river. The protection of the 
anchorage in the bay also requires a small fort, on the height of 
the cape, to secure the shipping against piracy. A few guns are 
now mounted there, on old defective carriages answering a tempo- 
rary purpose ; but previous to this, 1 have been informed, some 
American and British vessels were plundered while lying at anchor* 
And subsequently to these guns being mounted at the cape, some 
attempts were again made, it is supposed, with a view to plunder ; 
but a brisk fire being opened from the heights, had the desired 
effect, since which the shipping has continued unmolested. 

The vessels to this place, together with their several calls, 
during the present year, amount to about ninety in number, many 
of them foreign as well as American ; of which I have herewith 
the honor to transmit a list. Materials, such as various implements, 
or tools, for the use of mechanics, sail cloth, cordage, copper 
sheathing, copper bolts, copper spikes and nails, varnish, tar, pitch, 
paints, paint oil, variously assorted for all sorts of buildings and 
repairs, are very seriously wanted in a small way. Also, a few 
large eight-oared carvil built boats. Many applications were made 
to me for indispensable articles, the want of which precluded some 
of these people in a manner, from employment, and from attending 
to their necessary occupations ; but being deficient in almost every 
thing, in consequence of our long cruise, we were able to supply 
but little. We furnished them, however, with a small boat, 
(the ship's gig,) some sails, powder, and shot, a few carpenters' 
and blacksmiths' tools, and other articles, of all which I have also 
the honor herewith to transmit a list, receipted for by the acting 
agent of the settlement, and which, I trust, will meet with the 
approbation of the department. Our arrival here has happened 
most opportunely for the emigrants daily expected from Norfolk. 
It appears that their, supply, or rather rations, of rice, has yet to 
be procured from the Kroo country ; and without this supply, they 
would, in a little time, be almost in a state of starvation. And 
the government schooner, on which they are dependent to procure 
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this article, could not proceed to sea, for the want of sails and 
some other necessary materials. This difficulty we have removed, 
and the vessel will be enabled in good time, to procure the requi- 
site supply. The importance of the settlement here is daily 
developing itself in various ways, and is already felt as a refuge of 
security and hospitality, both for the oppressed nations of the 
interior and the ship-wrecked mariner. Lately, a French ' oil 
ship ' was cast away to the south at Grand Bassa, where the crew, 
about twenty in number, were kindly received by the settlers at 
that place, and from which they safely travelled, uninterrupted, 
along the sea shore to Monrovia. 

Here the generous hospitality of the people of Liberia, (though 
with humble means and at their own expense) prompted them to 
fit out a conveyance for these seamen by the government schooner, 
in which they were carried to their own settlement at Goree, 
(which circumstance, was the cause of the schooner having worn 
out her sails and being unable to proceed to sea for the requisite 
supply of rice heretofore mentioned,) and on our arrival here, I 
found a French man-of-war barque, the commander of which had 
been despatched by the Governor of Goree to express the thanks 
of his country to the people at Liberia, for the charitable services 
which they had rendered their countrymen. 

Monrovia appears to he in a thriving condition, and bears an air 
of comfort and neatness in the dwellings quite surprising. Several 
stone ware-houses and stone-wharves line the banks of the river, 
others are building, which with several schooners loading and 
unloading, or repairing, afford an aspect and an air of business, 
common to a respectable white population. All seemed to be 
employed — good order and morality prevailing throughout. But 
cultivators of the soil are most needed here. A few mechanics 
might do well, such as ship carpenters, blacksmiths, sail-makers, 
and boat builders, masons and bouse carpenters, &,c. They 
should all, however, be bound in articles of agreement, previously 
to coming out, to do something towards the clearing and cultiva- 
tion of the soil for the space of a few years. Some sailors are 
also needed. Cultivation has been much neglected ; and this cir- 
cumstance ha? operated greatly to the disadvantage of the place. 
A species of emigrants arrive at times, who are also very injurious 
to the prosperity and growth of the settlement. Idle, they 
become paupers, and throw themselves on the charity of the 
industrious and frugal settler, who kindly gives relief, but who 
may, in turn, also become a pauper, if this evil be not guarded 
against. Some of the settlers have mentioned this matter to me, 
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and have requested that I would place the circumstance in a clear 
light on my return home, not only for the sake of humanity, but to 
save the Colonization Society great and unnecessary expenses. 
They say ' some of the emigrants who have been sent out to us are 
soon like the many paupers who have been sent out to the 
United States from Europe, objects for the Poor House ; but there 
is this difference between us and the people of the cities of the United 
States — we are not able to support more than one family.' Except 
in a few instances this is too true. It appears numbers of emigrants 
arrive unwilling to labor. Numbers also who would labor, during 
the half year period they are subsisted by the Society, are unable 
to do so, on account of sickness, which all, more or less, have to 
suffer after their arrival ; and at the expiration of their six months 9 
report, still sick and thrown mostly upon the charity of the com- 
munity, they get dispirited, give up and die. Of this description 
of people, we may number those generally who have been recently 
emancipated. There are, however, some creditable exceptions* 
From jhis it would appear that six months' provision is not suffi- 
cient for a settler, who comes without means. The country is 
fertile and productive of every variety of subsistence necessary to 
man. And no settler, however poor, with industry and frugality, 
after a year's support, need be in want. 

An old settler, in comfortable circumstances, assured us he had 
done all for himself by the sweat of his own brow ; and that, too, 
under the disadvantage of having an axe in one hand to clear 
his land, and his gun in the other for self-protection against the 
occasional attacks of the natives. This difficulty a new settler has 
not now to encounter, added to which he has all the benefits 
resulting from a well established town composed of several hundred 
individuals. The re-captured Africans, five miles distant, settled 
at New Georgia, are spoken of in the most commendable terms, 
as industrious, frugal, thriving, and capable of taking care of thehi- 
selves. Amongst the products of the country, or those which may 
be produced, either in the neighborhood of Montserado, or at a 
distance in the interior, may be enumerated the sugar cane, rice, 
cassada, plaintains, bananas, and sweet potatoes, coffee, indigo, 
dyewoods, ivory, and gold dust ; the three latter of which may be 
obtained by barter on advantageous terms, from the native tribes 
of the interior. This opens a wide field for settlements and specu- 
lation, and will at no distant period be of vast consequence to 
American commerce and industry. The settlement must move 
onwards ; and with all its disadvantages it appears a miracle that 
it should be in such a state of advancement. Idlers and persons 
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incapacitated for freedom, should not be sent here at present, if it 
be desirable to benefit the free colored population from the United 
States, and through them to regenerate Africa. But that class of 
them should be sent who know how to appreciate the rights of 
man, and who will not make an improper use of the blessings of 
liberty and equality, and freedom of social intercourse. Such 
persons of color, here, in the land of their ancestors, find a home 
and a country ; and here only do they find themselves c redeemed, 
regenerated and disenthralled.' 

An intelligent old man, about sixty years of age, with whom I 
conversed, stated that he had been here about eighteen months, 
and was getting on cleverly for himself and family, ' but that on 
no account would he return to the United States. It was true he 
had not yet the luxuries nor the accommodations which he had 
been accustomed to in America, but the want of them was not to 
be brought into competition with his rights and privileges as a man 
in Liberia, for here only in the consciousness of having no supe- 
rior, did he feel himself a man, or had ever known what it was to 
be truly happy.' 

The elder colonists of Monrovia, people of considerable experi- 
ence, and sound judgment, speak flatteringly of the policy of 
making a settlement at the mouth of the t Junk Kiver, a distance of 
about thirty miles to the south. It would form a connecting link 
with the settlements of Little and Grand Bassa, about as much 
further to the south. The country is represented as exceedingly 
well suited for settlements ; and the natives are frequently giving 
invitations to the people at Montserado to come and settle among 
them. From their representations, it is perhaps, the most eligible 
situation along the whole coast ; and in a little time a valuable 
trade might be established there. The trade at Montserado with 
the interior, for the last year, has fallen off considerably, in conse- 
quence of war between the native tribes, about two hundred and 
fifty miles distant. They are all, however, in harmony with the 
settlers. Journeys are occasionally made amongst them — and an 
intelligent youth, about nineteen years of age, son of one of the 
settlers, lately penetrated about two or three hundred miles into 
the interior. He represents the country at about twenty-five miles 
from the sea, as rising into high and hilly land, with a very agree- 
able and pleasant temperature — the low flat land along the coast 
being covered with moderately sized trees, and a thick underwood 
difficult to penetrate ; whilst that of the higher grounds, abounds 
with large timber, of various descriptions, with scarce a bush, and 
resembling, in some degree, cleared groves* He was treated with 
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great kindness by all the chiefs and people through the whole 
course of bis journey. 

The settlers at Monrovia are desirous of having a person sent 
out to them as Chief Agent, as soon as may be practicable, their 
Chief Agent having lately left them for the United States. A 
person of some weight in years, and of sound discretion, not unlike 
Mr. Shaler, lately Consul at the Havanna, should be selected. 
Such a person, it is supposed, is greatly needed here, both for the 
administration of justice, and for the economy and direction of 
affairs. With him, some suitable, practical person, ought also 
to be sent, to superintend the clearing of the land and oversee the 
planters for a certain period, so as to ensure attention to a proper 
cultivation of the soil. 

The services of the late lamented Dr. Sandall continue to draw 
forth from every settler the most grateful acknowledgements. It 
appears that his directive energies gave a new existence to that 
place, and that no one could be more deplored. The charitable 
societies of our country might do great good, by educating young 
men of color, in the practice of physic and surgery, for the different 
settlements. They are greatly needed. It is reported that a 
number of vessels, for Cuba, are now on the coast, near the Equa- 
tor, employed in the odious traffic of the slave-trade. A steam boat 
is highly necessary here, as a Guarda Costa, and to examine into 
this matter. Such a vessel would clear the rivers and the whole 
sea. But it is in vain to expect it in the employment of' vessels 
with sails only. In these light-wind latitudes, vessels are frequently 
becalmed for days, at other times they may go from one to two 
knots per hour, rarely more ; and it is considered a good run, to 
make forty miles a day. In our passage here, it took this fleet 
ship, under sky-sails, ten days to accomplish two hundred and forty 
miles. 

Very respectfully, sir, &c. 

P. F. VoORHEES. 

Hon. Leyi Woodbury, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 



[From th« Lexington Luminary.] 
GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 

The Society lately formed in Kentucky l for the gradualrelief 
of the State from Slavery/ have published their Constitution, and 
an address to their fellow citizens, detailing their plans and princi- 
ples. They appear to have looked at the subject with the eye 
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of philanthropists, who feel a regard for the welfare of the slaves, 
while they take those views of it which would be likely to be 
suggested to practical men who have a deep interest at stake. 
They are in the midst of slaves — they see their wrongs — they 
understand the prejudices and arguments of slave-holders — and 
they can duly appreciate the difficulties and dangers connected 
with the whole subject. Our readers will, we think, befinterested 
in a developement of the views of such men — as^slavery, while its 
seat is at the South and West, will shed its influences over all the 
North and East, so long as the Union remains.' 

* For ourselves, we believe that the general emancipation of the 
slaves of Kentucky without previous preparation,* would at the 
present, or any future period, while the state of society remains 
essentially unchanged, be a wild experiment — endangering the peace 
and security of the whites, and the very existence of the colored race 
— and more to be deprecated than an indefinite (we do not say 
perpetual) continuance of slavery. 

We believe, also, that slavery may be terminated in this state, 
safely and beneficially to all concerned, by the adoption of the 
plain and simple remedy of gradual emancipation — to be applied 
to each individual of the coming generation only, when they shall 
arrive at the years of maturity ; and shall be presumed in law 
capable of self-government, and to have fully compensated their 
owners for their rearing. This is the plan which we think ought 
to be adopted with the least practicable delay ; and to the recom- 
mendation of which, both by precept and example, the best ener- 
gies of our Society are solemnly pledged. 

In this latitude the friends of perpetual slavery have ceased to 
advocate the system on principle. Unable to remain longer in 
the open field, against the overwhelming force of public opinion, 
they have changed their ground, and occupy new positions behind 
the prejudices of the community, where they have erected their 
masked batteries, from whence they wage war in disguise against 
the liberties of the colored race. They profess to be opposed to 
slavery and in favor of emancipation so soon as a plan is devised 
for the removal of the negroes from the country. But they give 
us to understand that all the known schemes for the removal of 
them are entirely fallacious — and they will never consent to have 
that degraded caste turned loose among us, to pilfer our property 
and amalgamate with our posterity, &c. &c. &tc. As usual with 
most unsound arguments, there is mingled, with the errors of this 
class of remarks, a portion of truth, which serves to mislead many 
candid and well disposed persons who have taken only a superfi- 
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cial view of the subject — appalled by the array of difficulties they 
recoil from the encounter ; and sit down contented to continue the 
certain evils of slavery, rather than hazard the evils, which in their 
view, would probably follow emancipation. Yet it is upon this 
class of the community, that we rest much of our hopes for success, 
and we most respectfully and affectionately entreat them, to give 
our case a full investigation and an unbiassed decision. 

If we were the advocates of immediate general emancipation, it 
would be but fair to require of us, to show how the difficulties 
which would either certainly, or probably, attend such a crisis, 
might be obviated or surmounted. But, we repeat it, we do not 
propose immediate emancipation, but immediate preparation for 
future emancipation. If the country was now prepared for imme- 
diate emancipation, no honest reason could be assigned why it 
should not immediately take place — and it is precisely because we 
think the country not prepared, that we urge upon our fellow 
citizens, the commencement of preparation, without further delay. 
We will therefore be content, if we succeed in meeting the objec- 
tions which are thrown in the way of our plan of future emanci- 
pation — and we have no desire to grapple with the real difficulties 
of immediate general emancipation. 

We are fully persuaded that adequate preparation for that kind 
of future gradual emancipation, which will operate beneficially to 
both the master and slave, can be successfully commenced in no 
other way, than by deciding first, that slavery shall cease to exist 
— absolutely, unconditionally and irrevocably. When that is 
settled, then, and not till then, the whole community (of whites) 
will feel a common interest, in making the best possible prepara- 
tion for the event. But so long as perpetual slavery remains 
engrafted on our constitution, there will be found a powerful and 
influential class of the community, interested in opposing all 
attempts to bring the system to a termination. And here we 
believe, lies the true cause of the continuance of slavery, in our 
country, up to the present time — the real difficulties of emancipa- 
tion witnout previous preparations — and the hindrances thrown in 
the way of all such preparation, by interested and influential indi- 
viduals. The objector declines an issue on the enormity of 
slavery in the abstract, but opposes every measure which tends to 
emancipation. Is it proposed to suffer the people of color to 
remain among us, as in all the northern states ? It is replied, they 
are too ignorant and degraded, to appreciate the blessings of civil 
liberty, and be governed by the laws of a free people. Shall we 
then enlighten and qualify them for liberty ? Oh no ! That will 
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never do— knowledge is to them, the fruit of the forbidden tree — 
if suffered to eat of it, they will soon become our equals, and 
aspire to equal rights and honor with ourselves. Shall the state 
government colonize them in Africa ? By no means, — our trea- 
sury is now bankrupt, and the people will not submit to be taxed 
for such a purpose. Then let Congress remove them to Liberia ; 
' Congress they reply has no right to do any such thing — and as 
democrats and friends to state rights, we are opposed to all inter- 
ference, on the part of the General Government, with our slave 
property.' 

Thus it is, that the friends of perpetual slavery are, year after 
year, and generation after generation, amusing the friends of eman- 
cipation by drawing them off from the main question and engaging 
them in discussions upon incidental points. They agree in the 
necessity of preparation ; but they are never ready to begin to 
prepare. They admit there is a time for all things, but you can 
never find the time to commence emancipation. ' The question 
" what is to be done with the negroes after emancipation," must 
first be settled/ they say — and they will take good care it shall 
never be disposed of. We do not propose to settle that question, 
but would for the present ' lay it on the table.' In the order of 
nature and of time, it should follow, not go before the other more 
important decision — that slavery shall be terminated. We repeat 
that when that is determined on, we wilt all have a common 
interest in disposing of the negroes in the most just and proper 
manner, and we will probably proceed with that unanimity and 
concord, which a common interest is calculated to produce. It 
will be obvious to the most superficial reader, that the plan of 
prospective emancipation, submitted by us, would if adopted, 
afford to the community at large sufficient time to digest and pre- 
pare a plan for the gradual removal of the manumitted slaves, 
before the first person born under the new order of things reached 
the requisite age. 



ERROR CORRECTED. 

The remarks of the Rev. Mr. Bacon, which Will be found below, as taken from the 
New Haven Religious Intelligencer, furnish another exposure of the misrepresentations 
respecting the Colonization Society, by which the public has been recently deceived : 

The very respectable standing of the New York Evangelist as 
a religious newspaper, makes it necessary for me to correct, in this 
public manner, an erroneous statement respecting the late meeting 
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of the American Colonization Society, to, which the proprietors* of * 
that paper seem to be giving the most extensive circulation in their 
power. The statement to which I refer, is found in the last sen- 
tence of the Editor's report of the proceedings at that meeting, 
published in the Evangelist of the 1st inst. The Editor asserts 
that ' the attempted reform ' was ended, c leaving all things in re- 
gard to the management, &c. as they were from the beginning.' 
This assertion is entirely untrue. If it were necessary, I think I 
could explain how the respected Editor came to make such a 
statement. I doubt not that he made it with a good conscience. 

I went to Washington at the , appointment of the Managers of 
the Connecticut Colonization Society, and at the urgent solicita- 
tion of intelligent and benevolent men, in this State and out of it, 
with a view to aid in effecting a reform in the organization and 
management of the American Colonization Society. The reform 
which I, and those in whose behalf I acted, desired, has been ef- 
fected. The Society consists now, of life-members and delegates 
from auxiliaries. The President and Vice Presidents are no lon- 
ger ex-ojjicio Managers. The direction of the institution, instead 
of being left in the hands of an indefinite and imperfectly responsi- 
ble body, is now committed to the executive officers and nine 
other individuals, who will annually render a strict account to their 
constituents. I feel no hesitation in saying for my colleagues as well 
well as for myself, that we have full confidence in the ability, fidelity 
and benevolent views of the new board as it is actually constituted. 
And what is of no inferior consequence, while these reforms were 
discussed with much freedom, and while on particular points of 
discussion there was no little difference of opinion, the reformed 
constitution was finally agreed to, and the reformed board of mana- 
gers was elected with entire unanimity. 

My confidence in the success of the colony of Liberia, is not 
impaired, but strengthened. The want of management here and 
in Africa, by which the cause has been so much embarrassed, is 
at an end. The only constitutional object of the Society, namely, 
the voluntary colonization of people of color, now free or to be 
freed hereafter, will be pursued, I doubt not, vigorously, wisely and 
with singleness of purpose. With the discussion of the ethics of 
slavery, or the principles and process of its abolition, the Society 
has nothing to do ; nor will the present board be disposed to med- 
dle with that subject. On the other hand, I am equally confident 
that the Society, as now organized, will not suffer itself to become 
auxiliary to any scheme for the compulsory removal or the in- 
creased oppression of the colored people. 

44 . 
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The Editors of papers friendly to the cause of African Improve- 
ment, are respectfully requested to give this communication a place 
in their columns. 

Leonard Bacon. 

New Haven, ISlh Feb. 1834. 



THE OPPOSITION. 

One of our exchange papers contains the following pertinent remarks: 

As an instance of the unwarrantable lengths to which some of 
its opponents will go in traducing the Colonization Society, I will 
transcribe a few lines from page 53 of the September number of 
the i Anti-Slavery Reporter.' It thus speaks of the Colonization 
Society : 

' It opposes strenuously the education of the blacks in this country, as useless, as well as 
dangerous. 

Proof. ' If the free colored people were generally taught to read, it might be an 
inducement to them to remain in this country : [that is, in their natire country !] we 
would offer them no such inducement.'— Southern Religious Telegraph, Feb. 19, 1831. • 

' The public safety of our brethren at the south requires them (the slaves) to be kept 
ignorant and uninstructed.'— O. P. Disosway, Esq., an eminent colonizationut. f 

And thus the ' Reporter * goes on with nearly three columns of 
quotations, from the address of the board of managers down to the 
speeches of John Randolph, and although nearly the whole of these 
quotations (not all) contain sentiments that are substantially cor- 
rect, or are mere recitals of facts, yet should some person, as con- 
spicuous for ingenuity as for impiety, detach from the context of 
the sacred volume, and arrange after a similar fashion, some score 
or two of quotations, as properly italicised and besprinkled with 
stars, and as ingeniously interlarded with the phrases ' it excuses 
slavery,' ' it apologises for slaveholders,' ' unholy prejudice,' &c. 
it would drive many an honest and weak minded believer in the 
sacred writings to utter despair ; so plain would it appear to him 
that it was one mass of contradiction and absurdity. 

Now, what has the opinion of the Southern Telegraph or of 
G. P. Disosway, Esq. with regard to the inexpediency of educating 
the free or enslaved blacks to do with ' colonizing' the free colored 
population of the United States ? Suppose these two authori- 
ties were to declare that the individual states of the Union pos- 
sessed the right of abrogating any law of Congress which they 
deemed to be unconstitutional ; must the Colonization Society be 
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stigmatized as a Society of nullifiers? It is a well-known circum- 
stance that the Colonization Society, almost from the day of its 
organization, has included among its supporters, men who held 
every gradation of opinion, in relation to the subject of slavery, 
from the advocate of the lawfulness of slavery in the abstract, to 
the most decided abolitionist. Why did it not long ago occur to 
these inveighers against the Colonization Society, that it was 
responsible for the diverse opinions of its members in regard to 
slavery, nullification, and sundry other matters that the Society had 
nothing to do with ? 

It was believed, in the early day of the Colonization Society, 
that its plan of ' colonizing the free people of color ' was so simple 
and definite, so politic and unexceptionable, so free from everything 
calculated to arouse sectional feelings, that the north and south 
would cheerfully and zealously unite in its support, and the cir- 
cumstance of having hit upon a scheme upon which the north and 
south could be brought to unite, was of itself hailed by many a 
true lover of his country as a most happy and auspicious event. 
But northern bigots* could not brook to travel the same highway 
with southern men, but chose rather, not only to abandon, but to 
oppose, an object which once met their warmest approbation. 

Among other devices to lessen the plan of colonization in the 
estimation of the people, one is to sum up the whole number of 
colored people who have been sent to Liberia by the Colonization 
Society, and contrast this number with the natural increase at 
home of this class of our population during the same period. This 
mode of estimating the merits of the plan of colonization is mani- 
festly unfair and deceptive. The friends of colonization never 
could have anticipated the complete accomplishment of the object 
unaided by the fostering hand of government. To obtain this aid, 
it was not sufficient that they should succeed in drawing from the 
incumbents, for the time being, of the General Government, an 
acknowledgement of its expediency and feasibility. As it was 
novel, and beyond the common routine of Government affairs, it 
was necessary that the people in general should first manifest their 
approbation of the design, before the Government would feel itself 
warranted in extending towards it its patronage, or taking the 
whole business into its own hands. To satisfy the people, experi- 
mental evidence of the practicability of the plan was necessary. 

• I do not mean to call all bigots who oppose colonization, but such as are in any 
degree influenced in their opposition by the circumstance of its being supported by 
southern men, a circumstance which has been publicly alluded to as an objection to the 
plan of colonization. 
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To establish the practicability of colonizing the descendants 
of Africa on the soil of their fathers, is the business of the Coloni- 
zation Society — it is for the nation to execute the great 
design. 



REMARKS OF MESSRS. FRELINGHUYSEN AND 

MEADE. 

We take, from the report furnished to the New York Observer, the remarks made by 
these gentlemen in reference to the Society's debt, those of the former, particularly, 
having been garbled by one of our daily papers at least, in a manner which wholly mis- 
represents his meaning : 

Mr. Frelinghuysen expressed the pleasure he received from 
hearing the statement which had just been made, for when he had 
first heard of the difficulty in which the society was plunged, it 
had made his heart sick. He felt that the condition of the Society 
would furnish its enemies with a powerful argument against it, and 
it was an argument which its opponents would , not fail to make 
use of. If he had not possessed a strong faith in the cause, and a 
strong reliance on Him by whom it had been sustained, he would 
now be ready to sit down in despair. At the moment when the 
Society was holding out its promises, offering to take out emigrants 
at $30 each, and presenting to the world the glowing picture of 
the colony in such a state that those who went out there, were 
certain of making their fortunes, all this mass of debt should 
suddenly burst upon the Society. It was discouraging to think 
that, in the midst of our conflict with the abolitionists, they would 
be able to turn round upon us, and tell us, that while we were 
making these boastful statements, we were in debt $40,000 
beyond what we had the means to discharge. This fact would be 
held up by the abolitionists in reprobation of the course and 
character of the Society, and it would be an answer to any argu- 
ment which the friends of the Society could use. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, he would say that he felt no despondency which 
he would suffer to paralyze his efforts. The Society had now 
come to the crisis of its affairs, and he believed that its day of 
prosperity would dawn from this anniversary. It was now incum- 
bent on the meeting to re-organize, not only the constitution, but 
the principles on which the Society had hitherto acted. A new 
set of principles must be introduced ; and the new board must 
enter on the discharge of its duties with a deep feeling of the 
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necessity of establishing a rigid system of economy, which would 
prevent a single dollar from being unnecessarily drawn from the 
treasury of the Society. He was not acquainted with the char- 
acter of the agents and sub-agents of the Society ; but he did not 
understand how it could be that the agent at Liberia was enabled 
to keep from the knowledge of the board the debt of the colony 
until it had reached such an extent — until it broke out under them 
like a volcano, threatening to swallow up the Society. The agent 
of the colony ought to have been held to as severe a responsibility, 
as if he had lived at the next door. This was the case in all the 
benevolent societies with which he was conversant, where every 
dollar was required to be accounted for. If he had not a strong 
faith that this Society was deeply rooted in the affections of the 
American people, he would now be ready to give up everything, 
— to move the adjournment of this meeting sine die, and to go 
home. But he would not give up the cause. He felt, and he 
hoped and believed that the Christian world would feel, that this 
cause was of God, and that if they took hold of Him, and reposed 
all their confidence in Him, they might cast off despair. Then 
let the abolitionists do as they would, this Society would be sus- 
tained. It had its origin in prayer, and by prayer it could be 
maintained against all its adversaries. He doubted not that it 
would yet be proved that Finley had not died in vain, and that 
not in vain had Mills perished on the waters. The hope of Africa 
would not be lost ; the glorious light of truth would traverse and 
beautify the parched wilderness, and be hailed by the sons of Africa. 
He trusted that every one would be convinced that aid must be 
sought of God. He suggested that, when the secretary published 
a report of the embarrassments of the Society, he would accom- 
pany it with the explanations he had made, in order to break the 
force of its operation on the public mind. 

Bishop Meade rose and said that it was very proper, whenever 
we found ourselves to be in difficulties, frail and erring beings as 
we were, in the first place to enter into an examination of ourselves, 
for we should find that in this world the Almighty inflicts the 
punishment of sin. We ought therefore to be very careful not 
to ascribe our misfortunes to wrong causes. He did not doubt that 
the worthy and faithful secretary of the Society had given to the 
meeting what he sincerely believed to have been the cause of the 
difficulties which had fallen on the Society, and so far as be had 
gone it was all very well. But it must be evident that there had 
been great mismanagement at the colony. In reference to domes- 
tic matters, it appeared that the collections of last year were 
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greater than those of any other year. It was incumbent on th# 

Society, therefore, to set to work, and make a radical correction 
of the errors which had been committed. But while it was 
proper to make this examination, it was possible to dwell too much, 
to brood too gloomily, over our troubles. It had been said by a 
distinguished man, if you fall to the ground, do n't lie there, tafr 
get up as quickly as possible, and go on. So the Society ought to 
try to get out of its difficulties. He wished, after the eloquent 
appeal of the gentleman from New Jersey, to suggest something 
which might be of practical benefit. An appeal might be success- 
fully made for aid to one or two state Legislatures, in particular, 
to the state of Virginia. That state had made an appropriation of 
18,000 or 20,000 dollars, and great benefit would have resulted 
from the act, but that it was checked by the imprudent zeal of 
some of the friends of the cause, and the grant was now so tram- 
melled, as scarcely to be of any value. He thought that Virginia 
might be induced to make an appropriatioa in a different way. 
The Society might go before the legislature with some such argu- 
ment as this — You refused aid to us because you required that the 
funds granted should be applied for the advantage of Virginia 
alone. But if you will take a retrospective view, and see that Vir- 
ginia has hitherto been the great theatre of the operations of the 
Society, and that numbers of free people of color have been trans- 
ported from your state, you must admit that a large debt has 
already been contracted by the legislature to the Society. He 
thought that an application to one or two legislatures might have 
the effect of greatly relieving the pressure of the debts, and, if so, 
the Society might once more rejoice, lift up its head, and .say to 
its enemies, that the hand of Providence still supported, and 
notwithstanding its many errors, had not suffered it to fall down 
and die. 



INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 

PHILL1S WHEATLKY. 

Most of our readers must be aware that this celebrated person- 
age was brought as a slave to this city, from Africa, in 1761, when 
between 7 and 8 years old, and sold to Mr. John Wheattey, whose 
benevolent lady gave the child that name by which she has since 
become widely known to fame. Her poems were published in 
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1772, but are now nearly out of print, a . copy of them being 
exceedingly rare. Under these circumstances, the Publisher of 
the Colonizationist, is happy to announce that he has in the 
press, and will issue in a few days, a republication of this work, 
together with an original Memoir of Phillis, prepared by a relative 
<jf Mrs. Wheatley, who has had the most favorable opportunities 
for collecting all the anecdotes and documents now extant in 
relation to the young African. A portrait also, from an original 
taken at the date of the former publication, will be attached to the 
forthcoming work. We cannot doubt that all who are interested 
in the study of African Intellect, as well as in the general philoso- 
phy of the human mind, and in the history of slavery, especially 
in Massachusetts, will reap a rich harvest of gratification from the 
perusal of both the Memoir and the Poems. They will make a 
small and cheap volume, executed in handsome style. 



The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society is expected to take place, we understand, on the 10th 
inst., and we shall, no doubt, be able to give a full account of its 
proceedings in our next. 

The committee of the American Colonization Society, recently 
appointed to examine into the condition of its affairs, have issued 
a long, elaborate, and to us, highly satisfactory report, but at toa 
late a period to admit of its insertion in this number. We shall 
furnish it in our next, and meanwhile commend the particular 
attention of our readers, to the important communication of Cap- 
tain Voorhees on the state of the colony, and also to the Report 
of the New York Society, 

SCHOOLS IN LIBERIA. 

A meeting of ladies interested in the cause of African educa- 
tion, was held on Monday at the chapel of the Beekman Street 
church, and after addresses by the Rev. Dr. De Witt, the Rev* 
Mr. Breckenridge, and the Rev. William Jackson, a Society was 
formed for the establishment of schools in Liberia, and particularly 
in the new settlement to be called New York. The meeting was 
well attended by members of different religious denominations. It 
is agreed, we understand, that the funds raised in each church, for 
the support of teachers, shall be appropriated to the support of 
such individual, or individuals, as may be selected by the members 
of the Society belonging to that church. — N. Y. Obs. 
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DEATH OF F. D EVA NY, I S Q, 

By a late arrival we have received a file of the Liberia Herald, 
from which we learn, with regret, the decease of Francis Devany, 
Esq. on the 1 Tth of September. He was a colored man — origi- 
nally a slave, belonging to Langdon Cheves, Esq. of Charleston 
# S. C. and emigrated to Liberia at an early period of its settlement. 
For many years past he has been engaged in commerce, and had 
accumulated a handsome fortune by his industry, perseverance, 
and enterprise, when his earthly career was ended in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age. His disorder was consumption, and Liberia 
will have occasion to regret in him, the loss of one of its most 
valuable citizens. He held, for some time, the office of High 
Sheriff of the colony, and in the various relations of life, sustained 
and deserved the reputation of an honest man. When in this 
country, a few years ago, he bore evidence, before a committee of 
the Congress of the United States, to the favorable prospects 
afforded to emigrants by the Liberia settlement. — N. Y. Dai. Adv. 



COLONIZATION AT MITBUIN. 

The Lowell Evangelist says, 

€ We ha ve^ received from our worthy correspondent, in Methuen, 
an account of the formation of a Colonization Society in that 
flourishing village. Our friends there have engaged in this 
work with a spirit and zeal worthy of themselves. The meeting 
at the Society was of an interesting character. Among those who 
addressed the meeting, were Messrs. Tracy, Baker, Hackett and 
McLane, from Andover.' ♦ 
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ASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

lt the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Cofenizatioa 
iety, held on Monday evening the 10th inst. in Park Street 
ireh — Samuel T. Armstrong in the Chair — after prayers 
red by Mr. Lindsley, the Annual Report of the Society was 
[ by the Secretary, J. V. C. Smith, and adopted, when on 
ion of B. B. Thatpher, seconded by Howard Malcora, it was 

solved, That the principles recently promulgated by the Managers of the Ameri- 
yolonization Society, in relation to their future course, have our cordial approbation > 
hat we consider it our first duty to provide for and promote, so far as may be in ear 
r, the welfare of the colony founded by that Institution on the African coast. 

)n motion of Rev. Mr. Blagden, seconded by Mr. Lincoln, of 
rcester, 

solved, That the American Colonization Society is an important auxiliary in the 
of spreading the light of Christianity over the Continent of Africa ; and that as 
it demands the encouragement and support of every sincere christian. 

hi motion of Rev. Mr. Gannett, seconded by Mr* Charles 
>pan, 

solved, That the history of African Colonization illustrates the importance of too 
iptes maintained by the Massachusetts Colonization Society, and suggests motive* 
eneverance and increase of activity in our support of those principles. 
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A hymn by Mrs. Sigourney was read by Rev. Mr. Pierponk* j 

and sung by the Choir of the Church, and the meeting theor 
adjourned for the transaction of business, when the following 
gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year, 
viz. 

Samuel Lath rot, President— Samuel T. Armstrong, Alexander V. Gris- 
wold, H. A. S. Dearborn, William B. Calhoun, Isaac C. Bates, HeMv 
Humphrey, John Tapfan, Theodore Sedgwick, Stephen C. Phillips, 
Thomas Napier, Daniel Waldo, James Fowler, Vice Presidents— B. B. 
Thatcher, Secretary*— Isaac Mansfield, Treasurer — Ebenezer Burgess, Ded- 
faam, Josiah Robbins, Plymouth, John W. Lincoln, Worcester, Howard Malcom, 
Boston, E. S. G an net, Boston, Eliphalet Williams, Northampton, Samuel M . 
Worcester, Amherst, Charles Tappak, Boston, 'George A. Tufjs, Dudley, 
John S. Butler, Worcester, Thomas A. Greene, New Bedford, William S. 
Hastings, Mendon, Ira Barton, Oxford, B. B. Edwards, Boston, William 
Hague, Boston, John Pierpont, Boston, J. V. C Smith, Boston, George W. 
Blagden, Boston, Horace Mann, Boston, William J. Hubbard, Managers. 

This Anniversary of the Massachusetts Society was on the 
whole, the most interesting which has yet been observed. The 
speeches, of which we shall publish as much as can be conveniently 
obtained, will sufficiently indicate the views taken generally by the 
member!, in reference to the Parent Society, the Colony, and the 
Cause ; and to them we refer our readers. 



MR. THATCHER'S SPEECH. 

Resolved, That the principles recently promulgated by the Managers of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, in relation to their future course, have our cordial approbation 5 
and that we eonsider it our first duty to provide for and promote, so far as may be in 
our power, the welfare of the Colony founded by that Institution on the African coast. 

Mr Thatcher said, the Society came together on this occasion, 
under circumstances apparently less flattering than upon some 
fonner occasions of the same kind ; yet he should endeavor to 
show, not without* hope of success, that there . was, in truth, no 
serious cause of discouragement in the prosecution of their labors,, 
and far less, of an abandonment of the principles by which they 
had been heretofore guided. Indeed, he thought it would appear 
clearly, from an examination of the recent disclosures at Wash- 
ington, that most, if not all of the inadvertencies, deficiencies and 
errors, in the late management of the Parent Society, to which he 
now referred — and all the consequent detriment to the Society 
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and Colony both, comparatively temporary and trifling indeed, 
1 'hfcut yet worthy of consideration, at least, as incentives and hints 
for an improvement of that management in future — might be traced 
to the deviation of the National Board from the economical prin- 
ciples of the Northern Colonizationists generally, and especially 
of the Auxiliary Society of this Commonwealth. 

The National Institution had incurred a considerable debt in 
the course of a few years last past. How was it incurred ? The 
explanation was found in the Report, just issued at Washington 
by the Investigating Committee appointed at the annual meeting, 
(of which Mr. Lowrie, Secretary of the United States Senate, 
was Chairman) and which Report was stated in the National In- 
telligencer, and elsewhere, to have been sanctioned unanimously 
by the Managers. 

The great difficulty was, that the Society had recently sent out 
too many emigrants, and too fast ; and, almost necessarily, with too 
little practical reference, relatively, to their fitness to the wants of 
the Colony, in some cases, and to their comfortable establishment 
on the other side of the water in others. During the four last 
years, the number sent out was one thousand five hundred and 
ninety-eight, which, whatever their character or accommodations, 
was, according to our northern views, rather too roav for the 
settlements, in their present stage. It was a consolation,liowever, 
since the mistake had been made, that its effects, though plainly 
prejudicial, had been far less so, as would appear, than there was 
reason to expect ; that they had been detected at an early period 
of their progress ; and, what was more to the purpose, they were 
not only frankly acknowledged, when discovered, by the Mana- 
gers, but prompt and energetic measures had been unanimously 
agreed on and adopted, to make the best of the condition of things 
as it was, and to prevent its recurrence for the future. Their 
leading principles of management were now stated as follows, and 
would at once commend 'themselves to every man's mind. 

1. It is now the deliberate decision of the Board, to send none, 
to the colony until those of a suitable age are formed into tempe- 
rance societies. From this, they will in no instance depart. In 
accordance with these principles, a careful inquiry shall be insti- 
tuted into the moral character and industrious habits of each adult 
emigrant. 

2. All measures for the promotion of a complete system of edu- 
cation, will claim from the Board their unremitting attention. On 
this subject, vital as it is to the best interests of the colony, the 
Board are cheered with the knowledge of the fact, that their abl* 
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co-laborers of the New- York State Colonization Society, have 
already decided ' to assist in laying the foundation, and rearing the 
structure, of a complete system of education within the limits of 
Liberia.' 

3. Since their re-organization, the Board have adopted various 
measures for the promotion of agriculture. From various circum- 
stances, not always undec the control of the Board, the cultivation 
of the soil has, heretofore, been too much neglected. The im- 
portance of this interest in the colony is admitted by all. 

4. Having these vital principles constantly in view, it will be 
the untiring effort of the Board to make Liberia a desirable home 
for the free man of color. To this class they have no entreaties 
to offer. They say distinctly, they want none to go there but 
men and women of good morals, of industrious habits, and friends 
and supporters of the temperance cause. As far as they have the 
power, they will permit none of a different character to go ; and 
they express their deliberate judgment that, by carrying out these 
principles, Liberia will soon become a desirable home for the free 
colored man; and that so soon as it becomes so, he will go there, 
in most cases, at his own expense. 

This, said Mr. Thatcher, is what we at the North call sound 
Colonizajfao, and, though a stricter observance of these principles 
from the Beginning would have pleased us better than the new 
adoption of them at this day, yet there was still time and room 
enough for putting them into most effectual and triumphant ope- 
ration* 

The matter of the debt, Mr. Thatcher said, was intrinsically of 
far less moment than were the circumstances which created it, and 
the effects it should produce on the future discretion of the Board. 
It was known to be a common, and perhaps a general thing, for 
benevolent societies to suffer their expenses — perhaps indiscreetly 
and perhaps not — to exceed their ordinary receipts, trusting to the 
liberality of the public for relief; and he believed that the Educa- 
tion Society, if not several others, was in the same condition at 
this time. It would not be forgotten, that the present disastrous 
condition of the money-market was no more in the anticipation of 
the Board, than it was of other institutions, and of individuals at 
large, who all suffered from its pressure ; and that they bad the 
last season, some reason to rely on the payment to their treasury 
of large specific sums, including $10,000 in this State, and as 
much more in Philadelphia, which, of course, as well as the ordi- 
nary contribution, under the circumstances of the last six months*, 
must be suspended. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that the operations of this Society 
are immensely various and extensive. They have comprise*), 
while this debt has been accruing, not only the expense of coloni- 
zing the 1600 emigrants, including subsistence on both shores, 
previous to embarkation on one side, and to establishment on the 
other — of freight and charter of vessels, of medicines, and the edu- 
cation of colored medical students ; but of arms, armed vessels, 
warlike stores, and the erection of fortifications, for the defence of 
the colony ; of the maintenance of public schools ; presents to na- 
tive kings ; the building of a court-house, jail, and other edifices, 
as necessary in a small colony as in a large one ; of the opening of 
new roads into the interior, the purchase of very valuable territory, 
and the fresh founding of perhaps the most important settlement 
(at Grand Bassa) which has yet been effected. When to these 
extensive operations, however wisely managed, we add, as we 
must in justice, the consideration of the novel and experimental 
character of the whole enterprize, the extraordinary sickness of 
the last season, the failure of the rice-crop, and the effect on this 
coast of the great scarcity in the Cape de Verd Isles, together 
with the simultaneous and unprecedented circumstances of embar- 
rassment above-named, in this country — was it to be wondered at, 
that the Society should, in some degree, share in Uncommon 
trouble of the times ? 

There bad been also, no doubt, faults in its organization and 
operation, as it was honestly admitted in the report: but t ese 
faults were at an end. There had been a ' searching operation,' 
and a complete reform ; a new organization of the Board, a new 
Governor, great retrenchment, provision for the payment of the 
debt and the best husbandry of the Society's still large re$wrce$ 9 
and especially, an official manifesto of sound and satisfactory win- 
ciples, of the economical management of the whole system here- 
after, according to our New Eogland notions of business, propriety, 
and thrift. 

Mr. Thatcher here dwelt upon the advantages, commercial, 
political and moral — at liome arid abroad— of turh a colonial ty*» 
tem. He referred to the condition of the colony at this time, at 
being, under all circumstances, and despite of all errors of manage^ 
mem, a great source of encouragement, E*pe*»ia] reference was 
made to the industry, energy, pbytacal gjv/wtb and high moral 
character of the settlements , as indicated by the columns of the 
Liberia Herald, which be field in bis band ; and as owfmxxA, m 
most exp&crt terms,' by the disinterested testimony of C*j#aj» 
Voosfaees, of the United States ship Mm Admit, who bad vttitod 
that place in December, and now oomenuojeated hk dtiemdkm 
to the Secretary of the Xarr, He aays, fcrinrtance — 
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1 Monrovia appears to be in a thriving condition, ana bears an 
air of comfort and neatness in the dwellings, quite surprizing. 
Several stone ware-houses and stone wharves line the tanks of 
the river, and others are building, which, with several schooners 
loading and unloading, or repairing, afford an aspect and an 
air of business, common to a respectable white population. All 
seemed to be employed — good order and morality prevailing 
throughout. But cultivators of the soil are most needed here,' &c. 
Again — ' The re-captured -Africans, five miles distant, settled at 
New Georgia, are spoken of in the most commendable terms, as 
industrious, frugal, thriving, aud capable of taking care of them- 
selves. Among the products of the country arje the sugar cane, 
rice, cassada, plantains, bananas and sweet potatoes, coffee, indigo, 
dyewoods, ivory and gold dust ; the three latter of which may be 
obtained by barter on advantageous terms, from the native tribes 
of the interior. This opens a wide field for settlements and specu- 
lation, and will, at no distant period, be of vast importance to 
American commerce and industry. The settlement must move 
onwards, and with all its disadvantages, it appears a miracle 
that it should be in such a state of advancement.' 

^P ^P ^P ^P ^P ^P 

An indigent old man, about sixty years of age, stated that he 
had been here about eighteen months, and was getting on cleverly 
for himself and family, ' but that on no account would he return 
to the United States. It was true he had not yet the luxuries 
which he had been accustomed to in America, but the want of 
them was not to be brought into competition with his rights and 
privileges as a man in Liberia, &c. 

An intelligent youth, about nineteen years of age, son of one of 
the settlers, lately penetrated about two hundred miles into the in- 
terior. He represents the country at about twenty-five miles from 
the sea, as rising into high and hilly land, with a very agreeable 
and pleasant temperature — the low flat land along the coast being 
covered with moderately sized trees, and a thick underwood diffi- 
cult to penetrate ; whilst that of the higher grounds abounds with 
large timber of various descriptions, with scarce a bush, and re- 
sembling, in some degree, cleared groves. He was treated with 
great kindness by all the chiefs and the people through the whole 
course of his journey.' 

After some comment on this and similar evidence, reference was 
made, in the way of comparison, to the history of former colonies, 
going to show that this system has generally been made, under 
Providence, a chief instrument or agent in the great work of cuki- 
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vating, populating and civilizing the world ; that disaster and dis- 
couragement had always attended, necessarily, its slow but sure 
beginnings'; that in this manner, and in the face of all sorts of ob- 
stacles, Asia, Europe, and finally America herself had been sub- 
dued by the ultimate force of that science and civilization, thus 
communicated by colonies, which sprang iqto birth amid the pyra- 
mids of Egyptian deserts, and the fountain sources of the Nile. 
Some stress was laid on the history of the difficulties which at- 
tended the early settlements made in this country, and especially 
at Plymouth. Both mistakes and misfortunes had always been 
incidental to every great and good labor in which men had en- 
gaged. We could expect no more than that the present should 
profit by the errors of the past, and the future by those of the 
present. 

Am I not justified, then, sir, said Mr. Thatcher, in repeating, 
that there is no cause of discouragement before us ? Shall we, 
sir, under these circumstances, — -if the retrospect of the past shall 
fringe the dim vista of the future with a portion of its own glowing 
colors — shall we be justly charged with projecting enthusiastic 
schemes, which have no foundation in experience, or with cherish- 
ing vain hopes that grow only on the barren brinks and crevices 
of disaster, as the blue myrtle of the Alpine glacient is said to 
bloom in those lofty regions, 'on the verge of the avalanche? * 
Sir, if our feelings may find at this time, any fit representative in 

this oriental poetry — the language of the flowers- it may be, 

perhaps, in that beautiful one which Heaven has endowed with the 
faculty of putting its fair blossoms forth, in the midst of the freez- 
ing winds and snows of the dreariest season of the year, — to share, 
from the common fountains of nature, With all living things on the 
face of God's earth, one gleam of the sunshine and one breath of 
the air. So, sir, should we, though surrounded by circumstances 
of far weightier gloom than any we have seen — imposed on us in 
the wisdom of Providence, I doubt not, as a salutary test of the sin- 
cerity and the energy which should be in us if they are not — still 
feel ourselves, in the might of immutable principle, and undis- 
mayed faith, strong to hope, strong to endure, — ay, sir, and 
stronger yet to do. 

History has shown us what vast results, in the physical and 
moral world, have arisen from beginnings far humbler than ours. 
We have seen, from time immemorial, science, art, civilization, 
religion, everything that vitalizes, purifies, preserves the world,, 
created and circulated, from cKrae to clime, and from age to age, 
hand to hand, under the eye of an all-wise Providence, with this 
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system of which we are the advocates. We have seen the build-" 
ing up, on the same principle, of the proudest nations of ancient 
and modern times ; of Greece, of Rome, of all Christendom, even 
of the unrivalled greatness of that Island Queen of the Seas from 
which ourselves are sprung ; — nay, sir, of our own greatness— of 
the prosperity, the liberty, the power of this Young Giant of the 
West, whose earliest breath was drawn, two centuries since, * where 
the breaking waves dashed high on a stern and rock-bound coast.' 
Aud can we doubt that the same success may follow the same 
system hereafter ? Are there not equal chances in favor of the 
African experiment in 18-20, and of the American in 1620? espe- 
cially, when we consider that our enterprise avails itself of all the 
experience of the past, — that its principles are those of national 
restitution and national honor, as well as of individual interest— 
and that its materials, instead of persecuted exiles, driven to an 
unknown shore, are but the wandering sons of Africa brought back 
again to her, and bearing with them a blessing and a prayer for 
every day of degradation they have lived, and every hour of slave- 
ry they have suffered. 

Then, sir, I fear not. Trusting in the voice of experience, in 
the purity of principle, in the prevalence of the great spirit of 
freedom, whose movings over the face of the earth may be seen as 
plainly as a breeze on the waters — above all, in the overruling 
Wisdom which always has signally favored us with its smiles — I 
am ready to labor with undiminished confidence in this glorious 
work of restoring to Africa the long lost children, for whom she 

' has mourned ; of liquidating the vast debt we owe her by transfusing 
into her bosom again that life-blood of civilization and religion 
which the world derived from her heart in its origin ; of rearing, in 
a word, on the shores of that fertile continent — the land of the 
pyramid and the palm-tree, a new republic, that — when our own 
shall have gone down, as others have gone before it, amid the 
storm of luxury, corruption, dissention, despotism — may still be, as 
ours has been and shall haj/e been, the resting-place of Freedom, 

* and the asylum of the victims of tyranny ; and whose institutions, 
whose republicanism, whose Americanism, founded on the broad 
basis of religion and education, shall stand — the wonder and 
glory of the far ages of future time — eternal as the pyramid, and 
beautiful as the palm. 
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[From tae PrwhyUriaa.] 
COLONIZATION FAVORABLE TO EMANCIPATION. 

Copy of a Letter from the Rev. R. J» Breckinridge, to Elliott Cresion, Esq., dated Balti- 
more, Feb. 4, 1834. 

My Drar SiK>-—In answer to your inquiries relative to the 
existing state of public sentiment in several of the slave states, on 
the subject of slavery, especially as connected with colonization ; 
and also as to the mode in which this sentiment has been created, 
I have to state my opinion, as follows : 

I believe that in all the slave-holding states, the entire mass of 
slave-holders who are opposed to colonization, are so on the 
express ground that the operations of the Society inevitably create 
a public sentiment hostile to slavery ; and that among the great 
mass of the friends of the Society, in those states, that the very 
action of it is considered one of the most powerful reasons why the 
cause of colonization should be sustained. Originally a good many 
slave-holders were friendly to colonization, for a directly opposite 
reason, founded on what I believe to be a total mistake, as to the 
effects of our enterprise on slavery ; namely, that we should make 
the tenure of slave property more secure, by removing the over* 
flow. There are still some of this class, which shows only, that 
colonization has for its friends all the friends of emancipation, and 
some of the friends of slavery. For my part 1 rejoice in this > not 
doubting but that it is lawful for us to receive aid for a good cause 
even from those who give a bad reason for aiding us. I use the 
word emancipation in its restricted sense, to indicate the mode of 
freeing the slaves, in opposition to instant unqualified abolition. 

The first and simplest mode by which this opposition of the 
friends of colonization in the slave states to slavery can be mani- 
fested, is individual liberation of the slaves, in connection with their 
colonization. In addition to the public testimony of our Society, 
and all its agents, that more slaves have for several years been 
offered freely to us, than we were able to send to Liberia — a testi- 
mony fully confirmed by the numbers actually sent, and the 
still greater numbers waiting to be sent — I add, as you have 
thought it not superfluous to ask it, my decided conviction, 
that an immense and still increasing change has been wrought 
in many of the slave states, in favor of general emancipation, 
and that there ire many hundreds, if not thousands of masters, 
who consider themselves as holding an authority over their slaves 
rather in trust for the benefit of the slaves, than for their own 
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advantage ; and which authority they are ready to give up, for the 
good of the slave and of the country at any moment. I know of 
no mode by which I could accurately estimate the number of 
slaves held in this way ; nor am I able to say whether the amount 
estimated by you, while in England, (one hundred thousand) is 
too high or too low. At this moment perhaps, not so large a 
number could be commanded, but that a much larger number will 
be, and that at no remote period, voluntarily emancipated, by 
individuals, aided by the action of religious sects, and civil com* 
munities, I have no doubt. Kentucky, Virginia and Maryland, 
containing about seven hundred thousand slaves, will, I am con- 
vinced, very soon abolish slavery. As you know, I now reside as 
a minister of Christ Jesus in the last named state ; and I cheerfully 
add my own, to the general testimony, that the noble act of our 
State Colonization Society, declaring it to be one main end of 
their association, to aim at the extirpation of slavery in this state, 
speaks the general voice. Baltimore is in fact a free city ; having 
not perhaps upon an average, one slave to every four families. In 
relation to Virginia, a pretty large acquaintance, and a very 
extensive family connection, embracing many of her most influen- 
tial citizens, among whom I have spent, at different periods, a 
portion of my life, together with much attention to her real state, 
enables me to speak with some con6dence. That part of that 
state west of the Alleghanies is now for emancipation ; that part 
between the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge is so, also, though 
not perhaps by so overwhelming a majority ; that part between 
the Blue Ridge and tide-water, is perhaps not far from being 
equally divided ; and the part below tide-water, after taking out 
the cities, which bate slavery every where, and making many 
individual exceptions among the planters, is in favor of eternal 
slavery. The state, as such, is for freedom, in my opinion, and will 
abolish slavery, as soon as the whole people enjoy a fair represen- 
tation in her councils. Kentucky is my native state ; where I 
grew up, where I pursued for some years the practice of the law, 
and four times represented the principal county in the state, in her 
General Assembly. Since the year 1793, there has been a large 
party there hostile to slavery. In 1798, my father, the late. Hon. 
John Breckinridge, drew up the existing constitution of that state, 
and perhaps by his influence, and that of the famous George 
Nicholas, slavery was prevented from being abolished in that year. 
It is at once an indication of the kind of change working in that 
state, and a signal instance of the retributive goodness of God ; 
that I should have been called as much perhaps as any other man, 
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to pull down the slavery built up there, by the influence of t 
parent at once the most revered, and in all things else among the 
wisest of mankind. And not I alone, for five-sevenths of a very 
large slave property left to our family by my father, are already 
free, or in a process of becoming so ; while my brothers, the Rev. 
John Breckinridge, of Philadelphia ; the Rev. William L. Breck- 
inridge, of Kentucky, and the late J. Cabell Breckinridge, well 
known as a leading citizen of that state, and an active servant of 
God, have been not less ardent and more able friends of the black 
race than myself. Nay, even in the third generation, have men 
been raised up to uphold this cause, for there is not alive an abler 
or more devoted friend of the colored race, than my friend and 
kinsman, President Young, of Centre College, Kentucky. In that 
state four-fifths of the voting population do not own any slaves, and 
I suppose one-third or one-fourth of those who do own them are 
favorable to colonization and emancipation. 

I have long believed that we in America, are chiefly indebted 
to the conception and wide advocacy before the people of the plan 
of colonization, for the great and growing sentiment among us, 
favorable to negro freedom. Nine out of every ten friends of the 
Society, who speak or write of it, hold out reasons, why slaves 
ought to be free ; while every one without exception shows how 
they might be freed, a problem, the most difficult of all, to every 
slave state. Even if we never do what we might on this subject) 
it is very clear that we shall do more than we would ever have 
thought of doing, if so much had not been shown to be possible. 
For under the discussion, we have learned duty, we have looked 
fully at the whole case ; apd we find that we can do more than we 
supposed we could, and that we ought to do more than we thought 
we should. Both ways therefore, the cause of freedom has been 
favored. And it is no answer to this statement, to say that the 
idea of colonization itself is to be traced up to the free, wise, 
benevolent, and philosophic spirit of the age. This I grant; and 
grant also that falling, upon a similar spirit, the idea caught and 
spread from heart to heart until it pervaded our broad land. But 
it was the speeding of that idea, that did so much, and that idea 
was colonization. 

All men know that it was the mind of a follower of Jesus that 
matured this plan ; that the labors of his followers have made it 
startd ; their money sent out the colonists, their manumitted slaves 
who went, their prayers that brought a blessing on the cause, their 
God that has been and will be a wall of fire round about it ! I 
speak 1 in tbt mass, and of the greater part, for there are extep* 
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tions, in which the sentiment oft noble benevolence, and the clear 
and just observance of right, have actuated other men, to bring 
forth fruits kindred to these, which the love of Christ has borne. 
But is it saying too much, to say, that among all our sects of 
christians, you may well measure their love of God, by their hatred 
of oppression ? 

If I have missed in any degree, in this long letter, the point of 
your inquiries, and gone into details somewhat too personal and 
diffuse, 1 rely on your goodness for an excuse. , 1 have not felt 
myself at liberty to withhold any aid that might be thought of the 
least advantage, by one who has in so many ways manifested 
knowledge of this cause, and devotion to its interests, as you have 
done. And in conclusion, beg you to be assured of the respectful 
consideration with which 1 am your friend and servant, 

H. J. Brkcxisridox. 



COLONIZATION IN KENTUCKY. 

The following passage of an account of the FiAh Annual Meeting of the Colnnitatiou 
Society, which we find in the Frankfort Cross, will show that the Cause is decidedly 
moving forward in that direction. The meetiug took place in January : 

At 3 o'clock, P. M. Gen. James Allen, President of the 
Society, took the Chair. The throne of grace was addressed by 
the Rev. N. Hall, after which, the names of the delegates present 
were enrolled. 

The Rev. W. P. Macknight, Agent of this Society, Rev. Dr. 
Edwards, and Rev. Mr. Campbell of Boston, Rev. A. Bennett of 
Homer, N. Y., Rev. Mr. Mitchell of 111., and James H. Birney, 
Esq. late Agent of the American Colonization Society, being 
present, were severally invited to seats. 

The annual Report of the Board of Managers was read, and on 
motion of Rev. Mr. Hall, was accepted and ordered to be pub- 
lished with the proceedings of the Society. 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY COLONIZATION 40CIETY. 

The Board of Managers would respectfully present to their 
patrons and friends the following account of their proceedings 
during the past year. 

It was announced in our last annual report, that we intended in 
the succeeding spring, to fit out the first expedition to Liberia 
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under .our own direction. Accordingly the emigrants, 102 in 
number, left this state, in the latter part of March ; at New 
Orleans they were joined by 47 from several other Western 
States, and after all the necessary preparations had been made, 
they departed for Liberia on the 20th of April. After a protracted 
passage of eighty-two days, they reached their destination. Thejr 
however, suffered from the same scourge that visited the land they 
so lately left. By the cholera, whooping cough, be. five adults 
and twenty-four children died during the voyage. The remainder 
were in good health and spirits at our last intelligence from them. 
The cost of our part of the expedition was $3,300, of which 
$2,300 were paid by this Society, and tbe^remainder by the parent 
institution. 

It was our intention to have despatched a second expedition in 
November last, but owing to the severe and protracted visitation of 
the cholera, we were unable to make the necessary preliminary 
arrangements, and have posponed the time of its departure from 
Louisville, till the first day of November next. The reasons why 
the time has been changed and placed at so distant a period, are, 
that much greater facilities are afforded lor collecting the emigrants 
in the fall of the year than at any other season ; some of the emi- 
grants themselves are desirous to remain until that time, and it is 
preferable to land them in Africa near the commencement of the 
dry season, that they may become acclimated before the Com- 
mencement of the rainy season. Upwards of sixty emigrants are 
now engaged, and it is expected that their number will be con- 
siderable increased. 

The Rev. George W. Light closed his Agency for this Board 
on the first of July last. In addition to collecting our last emigrants,, 
and disseminating information, and forming auxiliary Societies, he 
received and has accounted to the Board for the sum of $904.22. 

The Rev. W. P. Macknight has been appointed an Agent for 
this Board. His duties are to disseminate important information 
with regard to the interests of colonization, to form new Societies 
and resuscitate and strengthen old ones, to endeavor to obtain emi- 
grants, and to collect the necessary funds with Vhich to transport 
them. His agency commenced on the 15th of September last, 
since whicfc he has collected and paid over $1425.87; refusing 
to receive any further remuneration for bis services than his support, 
which amounts at this time to the sum of $75.00. At the 
request of this Board he will visit, during the approaching spring 
or summer, the states of Ohio and Pennsylvania, with a view to 
prosecute more extensively the business of his Agency. 
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From our Treasurer's report it will appear that the sum now in 
our Treasury i* $1514.64. 

The cost of sending out an emigrant properly equipped is $35, 
and if there could be a regular communication carried on between the 
West and Africa, we think it would be less. Emigrants, except in 
special cases, should be under the age of thirty-five years, and should 
have a good moral character. They should be well furnished with 
cotion and woollen clothing and articles of husbandry. Agricul- 
ture has been too much neglected in the colony. And as we think 
our western emigrants well qualified to carry it on, we hope our 
friends will afford them facilities for doing so. 

In reviewing the past year we find much to encourage us. A 
cautious yet energetic course of action is all that is necessary to 
insure success. We are only beginning a great ^vork. Our object 
at present is to prove its practicability — its expediency and its 
advantages. When we have fully demonstrated these, we expect 
that the people will require their State and National Representa- 
tives to take up and carry on the work. Let not then any be 
discouraged by the weakness of our efforts. Our object must be 
pursued by constant unwearied diligence, (and disregarding the 
madness and fanaticism of the anti-slavery advocates of the north, 
and the ungrounded fears of the slave-holder of the south, our 
friends should go on) — and their highest hopes will be consumma- 
ted in seeing Pagan Africa restored to the privileges of civilization 
and Christianity, the free black and the slave in their own land, 
elevated to the dignity originally assigned them by their Maker, 
that of intelligent and virtuous freemen, and our own country, in all 
its vast extent, delivered from one of the greatest curses ever 
inflicted on the human race. 



ACCUSATIONS CONSIDERED. 

Ijf the speech of Gerrit Smith, Esq. as we find it reported in the African Repository 
for February— and to which we alluded in our last number— we find the following inter- 
esting passage relating to certain charges brought against the Society at the North. It 
deserves a serious consideration. • 

' He could not say how the Colonization Society stood at the 
South; but the fact is not to be concealed, that at the north, there 
has been, within the last year, some falling off in affection for it, 
and in contributing to its funds ; unless indeed in those places where 
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especial efforts have been made in its behalf. The Society has 
been made, either by its own fault, or the fault of others, or partly 
by both, to appear to be friendly to slavery ; or to say the least, 
the belief has of late obtained pretty rapidly at the north, that our 
Society is an obstacle in the way of emancipation — in the way of 
the precious cause of universal freedom. Now, to those who are 
acquainted with public sentiment at the north, it will be no news,, 
that a Society cannot be popular there, which is suspected of keep- 
ing terms with slavery. 

Whence, Sir, has this injury to the character of our Society 
come ? Is the Anti-Slavery Society alone to be blamed for it ? 
That Society has wronged us greatly, I admit. It has, unhappily, 
thought the destruction of our Society indispensable to the estab- 
lishment of its own. The honesty with which it has thought so, I 
do not call in question. I believe that Society to be as honest as 
our own — as benevolent and as patriotic as our own. Its members 
love their fellow-men, and love their country, and love the union of 
the states as sincerely and as strongly as we do ; and much as is said 
to the contrary on this point, I have never seen a particle of evi- 
dence, that the Anti-Slavery Society meditates any interference 
with the provisions of the laws of the slave states on the subject 
of slavery. It alleges, and I have no doubt sincerely, that it is by 
moral influence alone, and mainly by the changes wrought by the 
application of truth to the conscience, that it seeks to compass ite 
object. I wish I could commend its publications, as I can the 
motives of its members. Among its publications,, are some admira- 
ble vindications of the rights of man r which cannot be scattered too 
widely and thickly, but no small proportion of them are ill-judged,, 
rash, uncharitable and slanderous ; and some of them cannot, ia 
truth, be called less than incendiary. 

I said that the Anti-Slavery Society had greatly wronged us. I 
believe that the wise and good among its members (and it comprises 
many such) are sensible of it. They have, to an undue extent 
held our Society responsible for the speeches and acts of its indi- 
vidual members. They have, as it seems to me, with great 
unfairness, created a strong prejudice against our Society, by 
harping on the fact that ardent spirit is sold in Liberia. My 
neighbors know that I am no friend to the rum traffic ; and they, 
if no others, will attach some value to my declaration, that I have 
formerly, and now again since coming to the city, inquired into the 
measures adopted by our Board to promote temperance in Liberia, 
and can cheerfully say, that 1 approve of them. As to^he attempt 
to suppress the traffic in ardent spirit in Liberia bylaw; this 
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might, perhaps, be an expedient measure : but, surely, our coun- 
trymen should not denounce us for omitting this measure, until, at 
least some one of their own civil governments has set the example 
—the much needed example, I confess— of shutting up, by the 
strong arm of the law, the ruin shops within its jurisdiction. 

Some of the charges brought against us by the members of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and by the Society itself, make so ludicrously 
large draughts on the public credulity, that one can hardly notice 
them seriously. Such is the character of the charge, that 265,000 
of those who are now slaves in this country, would have been free 
ere this time, had it not been for the influence which the Coloni- 
zation Society exerts in favor of slavery. I need not detain you 
with the reasoning employed to substantiate this charge ; for the 
reasoning which results in such a conclusion, cannot be very 
edifying. Another of their charges, that it requires the credulity 
of the Jew Apella to swallow, is, (1 will repeat the precise language 
of the charge) that ' all colonies on the African coast, of whatso- 
ever description, must tend to support the slave-trade.' Even 
Liberia, Sir, that we so fondly hoped was doing something towards 
abolishing this most nefarious of all traffics — yes, Sir, the most 
nefarious, whether it be carried on upon the benighted coast of 
Africa, or, with still deeper criminality, within our own enlightened 
and gospelized land — yes, even Liberia is, under the new light, 
which the Anti-Slavery Society sheds upon this subject, a mere 
convenience to the slave-trader, and but tends to support his horrid 
business. The erroneous reasoning by which our opponents arrive 
at this conclusion, if we throw it into a logical form, is this t the 
4 slave dealer, in prosecuting bis traffic, makes use of such articles 
as are found in shops in civilized towns. But there are such 
shops in Liberia ; therefore Liberia tends to support the slave 
trade.' I have adverted to these charges, not to cast a ridicule on 
the Anti-Slavery Society — for it is foreign from my disposition to 
do that— r-but to show that there is a spirit of defamation abroad 
against our Society, and that the public should therefore be slow to 
entertain accusations against it. It is evident, beyond dispute, that 
our opponents, in their eagerness to make out their case against us, 
and to make that case a strong one, suffer themselves to contrive, 
or at least to admit charges, which, as men of sense and candor, 
they should be ashamed of and sorry for. But, Sir, this is not the 
character of all the charges preferred against us. I could wish, 
for our own sake, that it were. There are others, which we 
should make haste to plead guilty to, and to pro6t by, Fas est ab 
koste doceri.' The Anti-Slavery Society has told us some whole- 
some truths about ourselves ; and I thank them for having done so* 
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I said in my opening remarks, that the belief is prevailing pretty 
rapidly at the north, that our Society obstructs the pearly cherished 
cause of emancipation. I would that we bad not given so much 
cause for the propagation of this belief. It is true that our Society 
is not an Anti-Slavery Society. Its Constitution, whatever some 
of its members may, in the capacity of its members, have unau- 
tborizedly said or done, does not set up the slightest pretension to 
this character. It confines its regards to another class of persons 
than slaves : and they who denounce us for not favoring and 
promoting the emancipation of slaves, might just as well denounce 
the Bible or the Temperance Society, because they do not step 
out of their respective spheres of duty, to favor and promote the 
emancipation of slaves. But, on the other hand, we are not a 
Pro-Slavery Society ; and we are not at liberty to give our coun- 
tenance to the institution of slavery. If there are apologies for 
slavery, it is not for our Society to hunt them up. If there are 
efforts made for the abolition of slavery, it does not belong to our 
Society to oppose them. Our Society, by offering such apologies, 
and by opposing such efforts, has already cooled the ardor of many 
of its friends, and greatly multiplied its opponents. The objection 
to our Society is well taken, that, in some of its publications, it' 
assumes the position that slavery in this country is to be opposed 
by indirect means only ; and that in the Society — in itself alone, 
are these means to be found. This is no place for discussing the 
question, whether slavery is to be opposed in this manner only, or 
whether indeed it is to be opposed at all. But this i3 the proper 
place for saying, that our Society might as well abandon at once 
its expectation of continued support from the north, as to entertain 
the purpose of engrossing upon its own scheme, the whole sympa- 
thy of the country in behalf of slaves, and of making that scheme 
the substitute for every other movement respecting slavery. The 
north will no more bear to have this Society dictate the channel 
in which, and in which alone the compassion of its citizens for their 
colored brethren shall flow, than the south will bear to have the 
Society oppose the institution of slavery. We ask that the Society 
may adhere to its professed, its constitutional neutrality on this 
subject ; and that, on the one hand, whilst it shall not denounce 
slavery, so, on the other, it shall not denounce any — not even the 
mildest forms of opposition to it. Such is, or rather such should 1*9, 
the neutrality of our Society on the subject of slavery ; that its mem- 
bers may be free, on the one hand, to be slave-holders ; and on 
the other to join the Anti-Slavery Society without doing violence 
to their connection with the Colonization Society. 

47 
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fa reference pertly to the same subject-matter we present the remarks of Mr. Fki- 
LI5GH0YSE5 at the Aonual Meeting : 

Mr. President, — We meet under peculiarly interesting circum- 
stances. The Society had almost struggled through the early 
prejudices that assailed it ; and the public mind had become, not 
only reconciled, but enlisted in its purposes and plans, when new 
and unexpected opposition arises — much of it from its former 
friends and patrons. It is a striking illustration of the moral 
paradox, that extremes are often so near, as to approach almost to 
fellowship. While prosperity was crowning the labors of the 
Society — when the colony was coming up to a conspicuous rank 
among kindred settlements, and far in advance of most of them— 
when science, civilization and religion were setting a seal to this 
benignant scheme — when Heaven smiled upon it — and the good 
of the earth rejoiced in its success — of a sudden, the harsh sounds 
of hostility break upon us, and the colony, with its friends, its objects, 
and all that pertain to it, is denounced as a heartless design to 
perpetuate slavery. Now, Sir, I propose to treat these adversaries, 
kindly and respectfully ; we do not wish to disturb their opinions, 
nor, where they strive lawfully, to interrupt their operations. But 
when they so far forget the law of Christian courtesy, as to 
impeach the motives of the Colonization Society, we must exercise 
the right of self-defence. To repel injurious charges — to vindicate 
insulted purity of purpose, and ^ reaffirm the beneficent tendencies 
of our enterprise, become high and cogent duties. 

The friends of colonization, in very faithfulness, cannot remain 
silent, and suffer this strange wildfire to run along the ground and 
consume and destroy the fairest fruits of a most blessed scheme of 
mercy. Sir, we owe it to these misguided men themselves, to 
interpose between them and their measures, and save the country 
from their disastrous consequences. 

Two objections have been, with many more, clamorously urged 
against the Society : — That it obstructs the progress of emancipa- 
tion, and is cruel and oppressive towards the bond and the free. 
It is really difficult to treat with any gravity, so absurd a proposi- 
tion as the, first of these objections. So far is it from any shadow 
of reality, that it is emancipation which chiefly supplies materials 
for the colony — its best aliment is furnished here. The great 
majority of the colonists is composed of men, lately slaves, who 
have been liberated by southern proprietors, that they might enjoy 
the blessings promised to them at Liberia. 

An obstruction to emancipation! What, Sir, to congregate 
three thousand colored freemen on the coast of Africa — to gather 
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around them the lights of science and religion — to start them on 
the career of virtuous and useful enterprise, and open to* their 
aspirations all the avenues of honorable ambition. This, I should 
deem, Sir, would be the last spot on earth, towards which oppres- 
sion would turn its concern, unless it might be, indeed, to blot it 
from existence. Equally fanciful, is the charge of cruelty, towards 
the emigrants. The essence of the complaint is, that any should 
be persuaded to encounter the perils of seeking a new home in 
Africa. It is a sickly sensibility ! Seeking a new home. Why, 
the whole earth is, at this moment, moved by just such a purpose 
— and has been from the beginning. Ever since the Father of 
the faithful left his own Ur of the Chaldees, man has been literally 
a pilgrim on the face of the earth. All the wanderings of his 
descendants prove it. How inconstant and unstable their abode ! 
—and now scattered among the nations \ Sir, where would have 
been the triumphs of learning and genius in Greece and Rome, but 
for colonization ? The light of science owes most of its expansion 
to this oppressive emigration. 

And when Roman glory declined, the Scandinavian birth place 
of nations poured forth unnumbered hosts upon the south of 
Europe — while English history and the English language are full 
of the memorials of Danish, Saxon and Norman irruptions. And, 
Mr. President, who and what are we, but children of colonists I 
Where, but for this, would now be, these broad foundations of 
national liberty and human happiness — these splendid creations of 
genius and science — where, the high hopes of fifteen millions of 
freemen ? And as I look around me, I behold many distinguished 
colonists — who, ten, twenty, and thirty years ago, struck their 
adventurous footsteps into the rich forests of the west, and there 
planted the germs of liberty ; and after training up other noble 
sisters to become members of our great confederacy, have come 
Vip hither to mingle their counsels and cares for the general 
welfare. Sir, if the eye could sweep the whole Atlantic board, 
from the ocean to the mountains, we should behold it alive with 
emigration,— multitudes urging their way towards the abundant 
rewards held out to encourage and animate the enterprises of 
industry $nd virtue. Why, Mr. President, it is man's delight— 
his restless spirit loves it : and. he would scale anv barrier, at th* 
promptings of curiosity, science or pleasure, that he might freely 
indulge this cherished propensity. ^ 

And to encourage our zeal and patience, we have the animating 
assurance, that the colony, planted by this Society, has prospered 
beyond all example. As one illustration, I have collated the 
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prominent incidents connected with the colony planted at James- 
town, Virginia, in May, 1607. It then consisted of one hundred 
persons — which number, before September of that year, was 
reduced to fifty — and soon after to thirty-eight, when a reinforce- 
ment of one hundred and twenty arrived. In 1609, a further 
addition of one hundred and fifty persons was made, and the colony 
then amounted to five hundred souls. But by imprudence, 
extravagance and dissipation, they were reduced in six months to 
sixty persons: in 1611, the colony had increased to two hundred :. 
in 1622, it had become still more populous, when it was attacked 
by the Indians, and three hundred and forty-seven men, women, 
ao4 children were destroyed. The company which had been 
chartered, was dissolved, and the colony taken into the bands of 
t^e King — and enjoyed the care and protection of the crown. 
The venerable historian of those times, (Chief Justice Marshall) 
gives the conclusion of the matter, as it stood in 1624 : c About 
£150,000 sterling had been expended in planting the colony, and 
more than 9,000 persons had been sent from Europe to people it, 
and yet at the end of seventeen years, the population was reduced 
to 1800 persons !' While Liberia, with no governmental patron- 
age, and without royal smiles or favor, against wind and tide, 
against scorn and prejudice, in twelve brief years, enrolls about 
three thousand souls. 

Still, we hear that Liberia is<a hindrance to freedom. Sir, the 
cause of human liberty has never been more effectually plead. She 
stands, as its beacon light, for the whole earth. The wondering 
nations are turning their eyes towards the illuminated spot~} and as 
they gaze upon its moral beauties, bright hopes unfelt before, 
spring up in the heart, that man's universal redemption is sure. 
Like the star in the East, which announced the Saviour to the 
astonished magi, it points to the advent of the same Redeemer, 
coming in the power of His Spirit, to roll away the darkness of a 
thousand generations. Yes, Sir, there is hope for Africa. God, I 
believe, is preparing his way before Him. The harvest begins to 
ripen, and the slumber of ages will soon be broken, and those 
beams of light that now refresh our hopes will expand and spread 
through the Heavens, until they shall be lost in the splendors of 
an eternal day. 
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[From the Moral Lyceum.] 
AFRICAN INTELLECT. 

The degraded condition of the Africans, not only in their native 
country, but in other lands, has excited the deep commiseration of 
the wise and the good in every part of the world where their condi- 
tion is known. The time was when it was considered warrantable 
to tear them from their native country, to doom them to the indes- 
cribable horrors of a slave-ship, and to sell them to interminable 
bondage. But that time has happily gone by. The enlightened 
and benevolent nations of Christendom have combined their efforts 
to put an end to this horrible traffic in human flesh. But it is no 
easy matter to repair the injustice of many former generations. 
Slavery is entailed as a curse upon many countries ; and how to 
remove it, is a question which, while it gives scope to the benevo- 
lence of the humane^ severely tasks the wisdom of the wise. 

Slavery forms a foul blot on the fair fame of American freedom ; 
it originated while the United States constituted a portion of the 
British Empire, and it has grown with their growth and strength- 
ened with their strength. It becomes not the north, in this case, 
to accuse the south. If the inhabitants of the south are chargeable 
with holding the Africans in slavery, many of the inhabitants of 
the north have formerly been chargeable with carrying on and 
growing rich by the traffic, which has cursed them with this 
unprofitable population. Instead of mutual recrimination, it 
becomes them to combine their wisdom and their benevolence to 
devise some way for the ultimate removal of the evil. 

When a slave-holder regrets the necessity which, in a measure, 
compels him to hold his fellow men in bondage, he is entitled to 
commiseration ; and when he labors to lighten bis burden which 
he feels unable to remove, he deserves respect. But when he 
talks of this species of property, as he terms it, as if it were bis 
right to hold his fellow men in bondage, without regard to a neces- 
sity in the case, the whole civilized world, and the laws of christian 
nations, which have pronounced the slave trade piracy, are against 
him. 

The colonization of free people of color in Africa by people of the 
United States, holds out a pleasing prospect to the benevolent mind ; 
and as a proof that this is not a delusive prospect, some humane slave- 
holders have availed themselves of the facilities which this estab- 
lishment offers to manumit their slaves, and to send them back to 
their native country. And there is every reason to believe that 
such instances will become more frequent from year to year. 
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The Africans, it is true, are generally a degraded .people. On 
few minds among them, has the light of science poured its cheering 
radiance. But, that they are a people of inferior native mental 
capacity, there is not the shadow of proof. Recollect that but a 
few years since the colored population of St. Domingo were sunk 
in all the debasement and ignorance and improvidence of slavery. 
They took the work of emancipation into their own hands, and 
effected their deliverance. However we may deplore the scenes df 
violence and cruelty which attended this struggle, we cannot but 
respect the mental capacity which enabled them to establish a regular 
government, to form and administer wholesome laws, and to com- 
mence a march of improvement which promises the happiest 
results. The world cannot exhibit a brighter example of wisdom 
and prudence, if it be taken in connection with their former 
debasement. 

Since the change of mental imbecility has so often and so 
seriously been brought against the Africans, it is pleasant to con- 
template individual, as well as national instances, which stamp 
such a charge with falsehood. Such an example, among many 
others, is found in the case of 

PBILLIS WREATLET, 

This distinguished colored young woman was brought a slave 
from Africa to America, in the year 1761, when between seven 
and eight years of age, and sold to Mr. John Wheatley, a respec- 
table citizen of Boston, in whose family she continued fo reside. 
According to his testimony, * without any assistance from school 
educatidn, with only what she was taught in the family, in sixteen 
months from the time of her arrival, she attained the English lan- 
guage, to which she was before an utter stranger, to such a degree, 
as to read any, the most difficult parts of the sacred writings, to 
the great astonishment of all who heard her.' The records of 
school education may be safely challenged to show an equal 
improvement in an equal time. Her master further stated that, 
1 as to her writing, her own curiosity led her to it ; and this she 
learned in so short a time, that in the year 1765 she wrote a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Occum, the Indian minister, while he was in 
England.' Thus, in about four years from the time when this 
interesting little girl was seized by some lawless gang of free-booters 
in Africa, torn from her parents and friends, and carried into a 
foreign land, a stranger to its manners and its language, and when 
she was only eleven years old, while she was laboring as a slave, 
without the advantages of a school education, by her own efforts and 
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mental energy, she had so far advanced in improvement, as to write 
a respectable letter to an Indian minister, then in a foreign country, 
who had previously been educated at Dartmouth College, in New 
Hampshire. 

After she had obtained a very respectable command of the 
English language, as her writings testify, she was not content with 
this acquisition. Her master further states, ' she has a great incli- 
nation to learn the Latin tongue, and has made some progress in 
it.' 

In 1772, when she was about seventeen years of age, and had 
been ten years in America, her poetical productions, which were 
written as an amusement in her leisure hours, became known to 
her friends, who earnestly advised to their publication. Though 
nothing was further from her thoughts, while composing them, than 
such an use of them, yet, in deference to their judgment, and in 
compliance with their wishes, it was done. 

The publisher, justly fearful lest the fact should be questioned, 
that these poems were really written by Phillis, very prudently 
procured the following attestation. * We whose names are under- 
written, do assure the world, that the poems specified in the fol- 
lowing page ' (referring to the table of contents in the manuscript) 
* were (as we verily believe) written by Phillis, a young negro 
girl, who was but' a few years since, brought an uncultivated 
barbarian from Africa, and has ever since been, and now is under 
the disadvantage of serving as a slave in a family in this town. 
She has been examined by the best judges, and is thought qualified 
to write them.' This certificate was signed by the existing 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, and by all 
the most distinguished civilians and clergy of Boston. Among 
the names is that of John Hancock, the president of the first 
American Congress. 

As the little volume of poems here referred to is, at the present 
time, rarely to be met with, a few extracts from it may be interest- 
ing to our readers, and will be honorable to African genius. 

Phillis evinces that her reading had been considerable extensive, 
for she often alludes to the classic writers of antiquity in a way 
which shows that she was not ignorant of their works. The follow- 
ing allusion to the writings of Homer, is found in one of her 
poems : 

While Homer paints, lo ! circumfused in air 
Celestial gods in mortal forms appear ; 
Swift as they move hear each recess rebound, v 

Heav'n quakes, earth trembles, and the shores resound. 
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Great sire of verse, before my mortal eyes, 
The lightnings blaze across the vaulted skies, 
And as the thunder shakes the heavenly plains, 
' A deep-fplt horror thrills through all my veins. 
When gentle strains demand thy graceful song, 
The lengthening line moves languishing along. 
When great Patroelus courts Achilles' aid, 
The grateful tribute of my tears is paid ; 
Prone on the shore he feels the pangs of love, 
'And stern Pelides' tend'rest passions move. 

Though Phillis bad doubtless read with satisfaction Pope's 
translation of Homer, a work which is exceedingly rich in poetic 
imagery, yet the mythology and exploits of the heathen were not 
the subjects on which she delighted most to dwell. The following 
is the commencement of a poem on the death of the Rev. George 
Whitefield, written in 1770, when she was about fifteen years of 
age. This poem was sent by the friends of Phillis to the Countess 
of Huntingdon, the distinguished patroness of Whitefield in 
England.; and it procured from that lady an invitation to Phillis to 
visit England, which she did, by the consent of her master. 
Though she was introduced to many distinguished persons, and 
treated with much attention in England, she returned to America 
the same modest, unassuming young woman as when she left it. 
What would have completely overset some minds in such circum- 
stances, produced no unfavorable influence upon her. 

Hail, happy saint, on thine immortal throne, 
Possest of glory, life, and bliss unknown ; 
We hear no more the music ef thy tongue, 
Thy wonted auditories cease to throng. 
Thy sermons in unequal *d accents flow'd, 
And every bosom with devotion glow'd ; 
Thou didst in strains of eloquence refin'd 
Inflame the heart, and captivate the mind. 
Unhappy we the setting sun deplore, 
So glorious once, but ah ! it shines no more. 

Behold the prophet in his towering flight ! 
He leaves the earth for heaven's unmeasured height, 
And worlds unknown receive him from our sight. 
There Whitefield wings with rapid course his way, 
And sails to Zion through vast seas of day. 

The following is the commencement of a poem on the works of 
Providence. 
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Arise, my soul, on wings enrapturM rise, 
To praise the monarch of (he earth and skies, 
Whose goodness and beneficence appear, 
As round the centre moves the rolling year, 
Or when the morning glows with rosy charms, 
Or the sun slumbers in the ocean's arms : 
Of light divine be a rich portion lent, 
To guide my soul, and favor my intent: 
Celestial muse, my arduous flight sustain, 
And raise my mind to a seraphic strain. 

We shall close these extracts by & poem on the death of J. C, 
in infant. 

No more the flow'ry scenes of pleasure rise, 
Nor charming prospects greet the mental eyes : 
No more with joy we view that lovely face, 
Smiling, disportive, flush'd with ev'ry grace. 
The tear of sorrow flows from every eye, '* 

Groans answer groans, and sighs to sighs reply. 
What sudden pangs shoMhrough each aching heart, 
When, Death, thy messenger despatched his dart! 
Thy dread attendants, all-destroying power, 
Hurried the infant to his mortal hour. 
Couldst thou unpitying close those radiant eyes ? 
Or fail'd his artless beauties to surprise ? 
Could not his innocence thy stroke control, 
Thy purpose shake, and soften all thy soul ? 

The bloomipg babe, with shades of death o'erspread, 

No more shall smile, no more shall raise its head ; - 

But, like a branch that from the tree is torn, 

Falls prostrate, wither'd, languid and forlorn. 

* Where flies my James ? ' 't is thus I seem to hear 

The parent ask ; * some angel tell me where 

He wings bis passage through the yielding air.' 

Me think s a cherub, bending from the skies, 

Observes the question, and serene replies ; 

« In heaven's high palaces your babe appears, — 

Prepare to meet him, and dismiss your tears. 9 

Shall not the intelligence your grief restrain, 

And turn the mournful to the cheerful strain? 

Cease your complaints, suspend each rising i%n» 

Cease to accuse the Ruler of the sky. 

Parents, no more indulge the falling tear, 

Let faith to heaven's refulgent domes repair ; x 
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There see your infant, like a seraph glow : 

What charms celestial in his numbers flow 

Melodious, while the soul-enchanting strain 

Dwells on his tongue, and fills the etherial plain ! 

Enough — forever cease your murm'ring breath ; 

Not as a foe, but friend, converse with death, 

Since to the port of happiness unknown 

He brought that treasure which you call your own. 

The gift of heav'n, intrusted to your hand, 

Cheerful resign at the divine command; 

Not at your bar must Sovereign Wisdom stand. 

■ 

Phillis's harp was early unstrung on earth, but, it is hoped, to 
be tuned to sublimer melody in heaven. She died in 1784, aged 
about 31 years. Her name has obtained an honorable place in 
the most respectable biographical dictionaries ; and those works 
would probably be searched in vain for &n instance of equal 
improvement, under equal disadvantages. 

It is not improbable that some native poet may yet strike the 
lyre in Liberia with a note as much more elevated than that of 
Pbillis, as the opportunities for improvement there are likely to be 
superior to those which she enjoyed. In that interesting colony, 
intellectual and moral improvement should go hand in hand*, and 
a community may yet arise which the people of the United States 
will delight to acknowledge as founded by their benevolence, and 
reared by their exertions. Many African minds are capable of 
high cultivation, and may yet be made to send out from Liberia 
the cheering radiance of intelligence and virtue in a region now 
overspread with an intellectual and moral midnight. 



INTELLIGENCE. 

LATE INTELLIGENCE FROM AFRICA.' 

By the arrival of the Jupiter, thirty-six days from Liberia, letters 
have been received' from Rev. R. Spalding, Secretary of the 
Methodist Mission in Liberia, dated March 7th, communicating 
the melancholy tidings of the death of Mrs. Wright, wife of one 
of the Methodist Missionaries, after an illness of only nine days, 
on the 9th of February last. Mrs. Wright was an amiable and 
accomplished lady, of a delicate constitution, but ardently devoted 
to the missionary cause. Her deep piety and affectionate man- 
ners, while in this city on her way to Africa, endeared her name 
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and memory to many friends; and the loss will be severely felt, not 
only by her excellent husband, and the infant mission, but by her 
venerable father, who suffered so poignantly on her departure. It 
seems that she had lost her reason for some days before her death, 
by the violence of the fever. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Savage, the young gentleman sent 
out last year by the Presbyterian church, and whose kind atten- 
tions to the lamented Cox will ever consecrate his memory among 
the pious, died also of the fever on the 8th of February. Mr. 
Spalding writes, that he saw him die, and that his end was peace- 
ful and happy, as might be expected by those who knew his 
excellence and worth. 

Mr. Spalding was sick when he wrote, it being the 27th day of 
the fever ; however, he was able to sit up for an hour or two, and 
thought himself recovering. Mrs. Spalding, Mr. Wright and Miss 
Farrington had all been sick, but were all recovering when the 
Jupiter left, except Miss F., whose general health seemed to be 
failing, though she had recovered from the fever. She was advised 
to return, but resolutely refused to leave her companions in toil and 
suffering. In her letter she says, while laying in bed she is sur- 
rounded by little native children, to whom, sick as she is, she is 
teaching the alphabet, which they learn with avidity. 

Among the passengers are two African princes, by the names of 
Charles Lavally and John Groway. In the course of three or 
four weefcs after their arrival, they were all under the influence of 
the fever attending acclimation. There was, however, less of 
suffering with this than of any previous expedition to the coast of 
Africa. The emigrants were fifty-four in number. Three only 
fell victims to the fever — and these were peculiar cases— one an 
aged woman above seventy, and the remaining two, children, one 
of whom had never enjoyed good health. 

■ 

Additional to the above, which is furnished by the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
we have seen letters from Mr. Wright, dated as late as March Gth, at Monrovia. They 
confirm the statements above made. 
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With this number of the Colonizationist — being the conclusion 
of its first volume — the work will be suspended. The experience 
of a year, which was originally looked forward to as the mere 
trial of an experiment, has been sufficient to convince the Pub* 
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lisber, and those of his friends whom he has had opportunity to 
consult on the subject, that the magazine form is by no means that 
which is best adapted to the circulation of such matter as the 
public at this period require, in reference to the great topics which 
it has been the purpose of this publication to discuss. It has 
been, therefore, suggested that a- weekly paper, or some other 
publication, should be appropriated to this Cause — we mean to the 
subjects of Slavery, Emancipation, Abolition, Colonization, the 
Condition of the Free Blacks, the discussion of all schemes of 
improvement or advancement in relation to any portion of the 
African race, and generally to the whole department of Intelligence 
connected with the interest of this unfortunate class of our fellow 
men. That such a publication will be shortly commenced here, 
or elsewhere, and that under auspices whkih will ensure it a good 
degree of respectful attention on the part of all those who are 
earnestly interested in the objects it will labor to promote, there can 
be little doubt ; it is not, however, now practicable to say precisely 
under what particular circumstances. These will doubtless be 
announced to the public in due season. 



We proposed, in our last, to publish the recent Report of the 
Select Committee of the Parent Society appointed to examine the 
condition of its affairs, but other matter has substantially answered 
the same end, which occupies considerably less space. Our 
readers will get a general view of the causes stated by the Com- 
mittee to have led to the formation of the Society's debt, in one 
of the addresses, (which we publish,) made at the late Annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society. The illness of another of 
the speakers on that occasion has prevented our being furnished 
with the cogent, and, as it seems to us, unanswerable argument 
which was advanced on that occasion, in support of the Colonial 
plan as a means of promoting the progress of missionary operations 
among the African natives. 



We understand it is proposed to issue in this city, during the 
coming season, a series of argumentative Tracts, expository of the 
true principles of Colonization and the Colonization Society, and 
designed in some instances as a reply to the unfounded accusations 
recently brought, chiefly in New England, against both the Associa- 
tion and the Scheme. They will probably come from the pens of 
different gentlemen, well known to the public as advocates of the 
Cause. 



